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Feb. 11. 
| pypronae from Mr. Belsham’s 
second Paper in your Magazine, 
that he bad a third in reserve for your 
Supplement, | have waited for the 
perusal of its contents, before | sent 
you any reply to his avswer to my 
Address. Of this last production I 
will only say at present, that, in re- 
turn for your indulgence, he should 
have sent you something with the 
race of novelty to recommend it. 
ut this is nothing but a re-rechauffte 
(if 1 may be allowed to coin a word 
for the occasion) of what he first 
included in his Calm Inquiry, and af- 
terwards in his Claims of Dr. Priestley; 
and, instead of being a Review of 
Bp. Horstey’s Controversy with Dr. 
Priestley, is an wwoperfect and unfair 
statement of a single fragment of the 
controversy. But of this more here- 
after. At present I shall advert only 
to his reply to my Address, which is 
no-answer to it, but a mere re-asser- 
tion of his opinion of Bishop Horsley's 
defeat, as he calls it, and a re-stated 
summary of the Bishop's reasons for 
the existence of an orthodox Hebrew 
Church at Alia io the time of Adrian, 
without any attempt to disprove the 
existence or the urthodoxy of the 
Hebrew Church. He leaves to his 
Postscript, what ought to have been 
the chief subject of his Paper. And 
even there, instead of explaining why 
the Jews could not answer our Savi- 
our’s question, he gives a very insuf- 
ficient answer of his own; which is no 
reply to me, because it does not ac- 
count for the silence of the Jews, 
An impartial solution of their diffi- 
culty would have shewn why the 
aga respecting Christ, “* whose 
ou is he?” is not a plain matter of 
fact. But 1 need not say more here, 
asI have given a full account of the 
defects of Mr. Belsham’s answer, in a 
second Address to Persons calling 
themselves Unitarians. 
Yours, &. TT, Sr, Davin's. 


Mr. Urpan, 


Mr. Urnpan, Feb. 11. 
EVERAL Correspondents who 
have lately favoured you with 
observations on what are called the 
Imprecatory Psalms, or others who 
have scruples concerning the use of 
these Psalms, would fiud their ac- 
count, | think, in consulting a letter 
of the late Dr. Townson on the sub- 
ject, printed in his Life, p. Ixxi. The 
letter was addressed to a living orna- 
meut of the Peerage. The Tearned 
Author regards these Psalms as either 
monitory or prophetic ; aud observes, 
that the three most remarkable of 
this sort, the xxxvth. Ixixth. and cixth. 
may on the best grounds (as he shews) 
be considered as prophetic. [ will only 
add, that when St. Peter cites two 
clauses of these Psalms, as fulfilled in 
the case of Judas, and cites them in 
the imperative form, “ Let his habi- 
tation be desolate,” “ His Bishopric 
let another take,” Acts i. 20. this 
does not seem to favour the hypothe- 
sis of thusecritics, who would translate 
them in the future, however justifia 
ble they may be in understanding 
them as equivalent to the future, or 
predictive of impending evils. 
Yours, &c. R. C. 





Mr. Unnay, Feb. 13. 

HERE is a material omission in 

the introductory description of 

the Prayer, p. 87. b. It should have 
been called, “ A Morning Prayer for 
young people of all classes and de- 
scriptions, except Christians,” There 
is no acknowledgment of sin in it, no 
petition for pardon, no mention of 
that name in which Christians are 
commanded to pray. Lt is introduced 
under the signature B. and perhaps 
comes from the Essea-street school. 
lt is clearly fit only for, and excusable 
in, those who never heard of Christ, 
or those who have rejected him, and 
say, “* We will not have this man for 


eur Lord and Advocate.” R. C. 
Mr. 








100 Essay on Punning. [Feb. 


Mr. Urnaan, Feb. 15. 
OMMON as the thing is, there 
are few subjects which stand in 
greater need of illustration than that 
of Punnine; which I will endeavour, 
through the medium of your publi- 
cation, to elucidate. 

Some are proud of punning; others 
affect, or have worked themselves up 
to such a contempt of it, that they 
lose their patience when it is altempt- 
ed, aid bestow the overfiowings of 
their scorn, not always unmixed with 
hatred, on the unhappy Punster. 
Both are perfectly wrong. What 
then is it? Is it wit? Certainly not. 
Is it stupidity? As clearly not. What 
then is it? In ove word, it is playing 
the fool. “ Dulce est desipere in 
loco,” it is delightful to be foolish at 
fit times: so thinks the wilty man, 
and does it for his own amusement ; 
butt he times it well, and he amuses 
others also. It is a fine thing to do 
any thing which a witty man does; 
#6 thinks the dull maa, and he labours 
to pun: but he does it right or 
wrong, without discerning the time, 
and he puts people out of patience, 
and out of humour. Nothing can 

e more correct than the following 
distinction, which I have often tried 
to inculcate, but without much effect, 
because the ground of it was not 
rightly woderstood: “A dull man 
aspires to pun; a witty man conde- 
scends to do it.” But, as the latter 
does every thing with more ease than 
the other, so he puns with lightness 
ahd grace. As he knows the real 
value of the thing, which is none, so 
he lays no stress upon it; he calls no 
attention to it; be does not even de- 
sire alaugh. If it take,—well : it is 
so much added to the gaiety and good 
humour of the company. If it miss, 
there is no loss; unless any one be 
stupid enough to notice it, and to cry 
out, ** Oh, how bad!” which is much 
more stupid than making the worst 
of puns. 

A witty man may be intemperate 
in his puns; he may not distinguish 
the proper times, and in that case he 
will appear exactly like a dull man. 
But why? Not from any fault in the 
thing itself, but from its being ill- 
timed. Who would dance the ro 
at a funeral, or play monkey-tricks 
in a Committee on the State of the 
Nation? Punning is playing the fool, 
It is applying words according to 


their sound, instead of their meaning, 
or rather, as well as their meaning. 
It is turaing them wrong side up- 
wards, and viewing them in a strange 
light. But it is akind of antick which 
is natural to the witty man, He can 
do. much better things, but he does 
this too; from a redundancy of good 
humour, which he wishes to commu- 
nicate. Was there ever a wittier man 
than Swift? Yet who puoned more? 
Cicero puuned beyond all bounds of 
discretion: but the man who should 
call him stpypid, would have much 
more courage than discretion. The 
wittiest man now living, whose name 
is currently put to all the good things 
that are said, puns abundantly: but 
it is only his small change; he has 
much better things for Tigner oc- 
casions. 

There may be men of so much dig- 
nity of wit, that they never stoop to 
a pun. They have sources of amuse- 
ment without it, for themselves and 
friends. Very well, No one demands 
it of them. But, as good humour is 
more attractive than dignity, perhaps 
they would be’ more beloved if they 
did sometimes condescend. There are 
few who do not, however exalted may 
be their talents. Those few may, 
perhaps, have taken up the false idea 
that punning is stupid, which this 
Essay is intended to cure. 

It is this idea of punning, as being 
a mode of playing the fool, which ac- 
counts for the obvious fact, that it is, 
almost alwafs, a proof of good spirits 
and good humour: for who would 
play the fool, to amuse his friends, un- 
der any other circumstances? Hence 
also it is, that a punning epigram is 
generally inferior to any other. For 
what is formed into an epigram has 
been the subject of thought and con. 
sideration; and who would seriously 
consider how to play the fool? Yet 
there are puns so whimsical, and so 
unexpected, that they are amusing 
even when written down. As in this 
old epigram : 

Tom prais’d his friend, who chang’d his 
For binding fast himself and Kate (state, 

In union so divine. 

** Wedlock ’s the end of life,” he cried ; 
* Too true, alas!” said Jack, and sigh’d, 
** Twill be the end of mine!” 


Was it astupid man, think you, who 
made that epigram? He would be 
much more stupid who should affirm 
it, Yet clearly iLisa pun. Thisalso, 
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on Dr. Trapp’s Translation of Virgil : 
Mind but thy preaching,Trapp; translate 

no farther: [murder?”’ 
As it uot written, “Thou shalt do no 

Or this, 

What wonders brave Hawke and Bos- 

cawen bave done, [the Sun*, 
‘When that burnt theOcean, and this sunk 


But there would be no end of quot- 
ing epigrams, from all languages, 
founded on puns. The following, by 
Qwen, has ever borne the test of 
translation : 

Cornutum te, Corneli, scis esse, taeesque: 

Non Cornelius es tu modo, sed Tacitus. 
I do not remember the whole of the 
translation, but it ends, 

** but he’s Cornelius Tacitus.” 


So the very similar one, on old Phile- 
mon Holland’s perseverance in trans- 
lating : 
Philemon with translations does so fill us, 
He will not let Suetonius be tranquillus. 
It is necessary, indeed, to know 
something of Latin, even to under- 
stand these Epigrams in English. Yet 
dves any one call them stapid, and 
swish they had never been written? I 
envy him not: except for thinking 
himself wise; which, with so very 
little foundation for it, is wonderful ! 
Here then I shall close my Essay: 
in which the things to be remembered, 
for the sake of correcting the ideas of 
the world on the subject, are ouly 
these: . ** that Punning is playing the 
fool ;” and that, therefore, ** while a 
wise man condescends to pun, a foolish 
one aspires to do it.” R. T. 








Crerunpia Lireranta, Tit, ii. 
Aliusque et idem. Horat. 

1. Oj joty narny KuBnBnv Tov msdnrvy 
"Art, "Es ovpeow Boticar, Atyovow 
ixpavnves. Anacteon. (edit. 3. H- 
Steph.) Vol. ii. p. 92. ‘ 

Bosowy pro vulgata lectione Boawra 
dedit Bentleius; qui primus recen- 
tiorum hoc dddpior intcllexit. Hoe 
patet ex Epistolé servaia apud Bur- 
neiam, in qua mentio fit de miris 
homunculorum ballucinatiouibus, qui 
venustum illud ii%erov de eunucho 
acceperant. Animadversionibns viri 
magui perlectis, totum locum sic ver- 
terim: Sunt qui dicunt pulchram Cy- 
belem deperiisse Attin pené pyellam 
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[quod ad formam spectat], nomen ejus 
in montibus personantem, Comparat 
Bevtleius Auson. Epigr. cv. , 

Dum dubitat Natura marem faceretne 
pucllam, 

es, O! pulcher, pen? puella, 
puer. 

Covfereadum est etiam pulcher- 
rimum ipsius Anacreontis fragmen- 
tum, servatum apud Athen. xvi. p. 
564. edit. Casaubon, quodque, ut 
mihi videtur, ueum cum Te 
aliis, ex omnoibus poématibus, que 
sub Anacreontis pomine circumfer- 
ri solent, genuinum est ac since- 
rum. Totum locum exscribam. “S 
wai, wapdencr Prirav, Aitnual ot, cv 
Y otx adic, Odx eidas ove tay funy Yuxne 
nnexses. O! puer, virgineum tuens, 
te queyito, tu verd non ausculias; 
parum conscius le anime mew frene 
moderari, Hoc rap%tnev Barrer ipsum 
iMud est rpidnrvs. Pro vulgata 7% 
tun; Fuxns scripsi, levi mutatione, rr 
iudy Yuxay; ut postulat ratie gram- 
matica : yoxevw enim, nisi vehemen- 
ter erro, nou nisi cum accusative re- 
peritur. Sic in Antholog. edit. H. 
Steph. p. 370. Terpamdpors afior b= 
Asy, Oecdwpos, Eyeipas, "Akios toes worse 
xab rirparoy mnoxsev. Orphic. Tlyw- 
pare 2 rivoyxet, wepl © séga, nal wel 
xtpa. Similiter etiam snocrtpoPie 
apud Euripidem in Pheeniss. 175. og 
ape Acuxdy noorpePe? BeBus, et, quod 
pluris momenti est, inoxiw apud Aris- 
toph. Vesp. 1022. Ovx adAorgivi, aan” 
oxciwy Moved cropad moxncas. He 
rodot. iv. § 193. od yuvaixss TVbOXEUTS 
Ta cguate ic ter woAquos. 

Eleganter hoc fragmentum nume- 
Tis Anglicis expressit vir doctus M. K, 
(Class. Journ. Vol. 1V. p. 203.) 
Sweet boy, a very girl to view, 

Long have I spread my toils for you, 

But you elude my art; 
¥eu do not, will not understand, 

That all the reins are in your hand, 

That regulate my heart. 

2. Si, ut referunt hodierni quidam, 
Ovmds proprié idem significavit quod 
trae, nunquam idem quod x‘ag, quam 
obrem notum illud oy Svydv xaridws, 
ratov avienmwr arstivwy Latiné reddidit 
vetus poeta, [pse suum Cor edens, ho- 
minum vestigia vitans ? Huc respici- 
ant, quorum frooti hereat pileus. 

3. Ut pictura péesie, inquit vates 
Vennsinus. Recté. Sed non semper ut 

poésis 


Factus 





102  Crepundia Literaria.”—Latin Letter of Addison. [Feb. 


poésis pictura est. 
Optimé quidem exprimantur carmi- 


Multa sunt, qux 


nibus; penicillo non item. Adeas, 
lector, si placet, Cookiane editionis 

oématum Addisoniauorum p. 88, 

abulam contemplare. Quovis pig- 
nore contenderim hance illam ipsam 
esse Afram, cujus de mammis talisque 
tam bellé cecinit Martialis (Epigr. i. 
101). Dii me eradicent, si talis invi- 
diz figura unquam impressa fuerit 
in animo scriptoris ! Quod ad te atti- 
net, pictor, non possum cum Nobili 
Viro Dorsetio non exclamare ; 


For thy dull faney a muckender is fit, 
To wipe the slabb’ rings of thy snotty wit. 


4. ipigramma ex Boileavio 
Anglicé redditum, 

One clock, two watches, dials three, 
Stand proofs of Lubin’s industry ; 
But these have cost the hapless wight 
Full thirty years of long daylight. 
What profit? does this timepiece-miser 
Than other felks grow one whit wiser? 
Yes; that he does,—in all Pall Mall 
There’s not a man knows time so well. 

5. Erravit, qui dixit in Ephemeride 
Classica (Num. xviii. p. 346.) nullum 
prorsus solute orationis specimen ex- 
tare ab Addisono conscriptum, preter 
Tentamen de Poétis Romanis Elegia- 
cis illic loci datum. Exstat preterea 
Epistela Latina ad Hovoratissinum 
virum Carolum Montague, postilla 
Comitem de Halifax. ‘ Cum tanta 
auribus tuis obstrepat vatum nequissi- 
morum turba, nihil est cur queraris 
aliquid inusilatum tibi contigisse, ubi 
preclarum hoc argumentum meis 
eliam numeris violatum conspexeris. 
Quantim virtute bellicé prestant Bri- 
tanni, recens ex rebus gestis testatur 
gleria; quam vero in humanioribus 
Pacis studiis non emineanmus, indicio 
sunt, quos nuper in lucem emisimus, 
versiculi. Qudd si Congrevius ille 
tuus divino, quo solet, furore correp- 
tus, materiam hanc non exorndsset, 
* viz tantiessetipsa Pax, ul illé letare- 
murtot perditissimis Poétis tam miseré 
decantatd. At, dum alios insecior, 
- mei ipsius oblitus fuisse videor, qui 
haud minores forsan ex Latinis tibi 
molestias allaturus sum, quam quas 





* If the concernment of this battel 
hac not been so exceeding great, he 
could scarce have wished the victory at 
the price he knew he must pay for it, 
in being subject to the reading and 
hearing of so many ill verses, as he was 
sure would be made on that subject. 

Dryden, 


tlli ex vernaculis suis carminibus at- 
tulerunt ; nisi quod inter ipsos crucia- 
tus lenimentum aliquod dolori tribuat 
tormenti varietas. Nec quidem un- 
quam adduct possem, ut poéma patrio 
sermone conscriplum oculis tuis sub- 
Jicerem, qui ab istis conatibus ceteros 
omnes scribendo non minis delerres, 
‘quam favendo excituveris. Humani- 
tatis tue cullor devotissimus, Jose- 
Puus Appison. 4.D. 1697. Precla- 
rum certé specimen adulationis! 

6. Qui Grecé pottam agent, ii 
sumant tria sequentia Epigrammata, 
proprié sic dicta, Grecis numeris imi- 
tando exprimenda. Prius reperietur 
in Ecciesié apud Eboracences-Rich- 
mondiensi ; alterum, quod Sapphicum 
appellari potest, in caemeterio, quod 
apud Cantabrigienses est, in vico (sic 
vocant) Fen-Dition; tertium, credo, 
scriptum fuit a Wartono. 

I. As careful mothers do to sleeping lay 

Their babes, that would too long the 

wanton play ; 

So, to prevent my youth’s approaching 

crimes, 

Nature, my nurse, had me to bed be- 

times. 
II. The storm, that + wracks the winter 


SKY, 
No more disturbs {their soft repose, 
Than summer-ev'ning’s latest sigh, 
That shuts the rose. 
III. Somne levis, quanquam certissima 
mortis imago, 
Censortem cupio te tamen esse tori: 
Alma quies, optata veni ; nam sic sine 
vita . 
Vivere quam suave est, 
morte mori! 
Dabam Salstoni (sic nuncupante 
Thomad Fuller) ex musco amici 
mei. kal. jun. Mvcccxyv,. 
——— 
Mr. Ursan, Cheshire, Feb. 16. 
S$ an admirer of fhe “ renowned” 
Utopia of Sir T. More, and the 
elegant Variorum edition of the Rev. 
Mr. T. F. Dibdin, I observed with 
pleasure the communication of A.R.F. 


sic sine 





* Rationem vocis wrack (sive, ut ma- 
lunt quidam, rack) que proprié de nabi- 
bus usurpatur a vento actis, parum in- 
tellexit Auctor hujusce Inscriptionis. 
Verbum est neutrum, non activum, Dixit 
Shakspeareius wracking clouds; Mil- 
tonus, wracking whirlwinds, Quin et, de 
Lund loquens, decus illud temporum 
hodiernorum ; 7 


And, wracking o’er her face, the cloud 


Varies the tincture of her shroud, 
+ Duorum infantum seilicet. 
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in your last Volume, Part ii. p. 528, 
aod am happy that the curiosity 
he excited respecting the translations 
of Sorbiere and Aneau should have 
enabled me to furnish him with 
the following additional particulars 
from that valuable source of literary 
history; ‘* Memvires pour servir & 
Phistoire des hommes illustres,” par 
le Rev. Pére Niceron. 

In his Life of Sir T. More he gives 
the following account of the French 
Translations: (Tome 25.) 

“Trois Auteurs ont traduit I'Utopie 
en Francois. Barthelemi Aneau, dont 
la traduction a été imprimée vers |’an 
1550, 2 Paris in-8. et & Lyon in-16. 
Samuel Sorbiere, qui a donné ja sienne 
en 1643, \ Amsterdam in-12. Gueude- 
wille, qui a publié la sienne & Leyde en 
1715, in-12, réimprimée & Amsterdam en 
1730, avec des figures.’”’ 

In his list of the works of Sorbiere, 
vol. 1V. he informs us that 

«Il traduisoit 'Utopie de Thomas 
Morus en Franguis, & Ja priére du Comte 
de Rhingrave, Gouverneur de |’ Ecluse, 
qui ne pouvoit se resoudre a Ja lire dans 
les traductions surannées faites par Bar- 
thelemi Aneau, auteur de |’Alector, et 
par (Jehan le Blond) le Seigneur de 
Branville. Cette traduction (de Sorbi- 
ere) a été imprimée a Amsterdam 1643, 
in-12.” 

And the following title of Barthe- 
lemi Aneau’s translation is given in 
the bibliograptiical account of his 
writings, Tome 22. 

** La Republique d’Utopie, quvre 
grandement utile, demonstrant le par- 
fait état d’une bien ordonnée Police, 
traduicte du Latin de Thomas More, 
Chancelier d’Angleterre. Paris in-8 et 
Lyon in-16.” 

It is the more remarkable that I 
should find this information in an Au- 
thor whose eulogy the learned editor 
of the Utopia has so eloquently drawn 
in his interesting ‘ Bibliomania.”— 
“ Frank, amiable, industrious, com- 
municative, shrewd, and learned, Ni- 
ceron was the delight of his friends, 
and the admiration of the publick !” 

But in his description of these rare 
volumes he has committed errors, 
sufficient almost to lead us to infer 
that he had never really inspected 
them. He states (Bibliom. p. 71,) 
that “ they were published from the 

ear 1729 to 1740, in 40 er. oet. Vo- 
umes; a Supplement, of 3 volumes ; 
the latter of which is divided iato 
feo parts) renders this very useful 


and absolutely necessary work in 44 
volumes.” 

Now the truth is, the first volume 
was originally published in 1727, and 
the rest successively, during Father 
Niceron’s lifetime, op to the 39th, 
which appeared in 1738. The first 
three volumes were afterwards re- 
printed in 1729, and the fourth was re- 
printed in 1737, with the date of the 
first edition, 1728. The 40th, 4ist, 
42d, and 43d, were posthumous, pub- 
lished from his own MS. (they cannot 
be called supplementary); and appear- 
ed in 1739, 40, 41, and 45. Instead 
of the “ latier” volume being divided 
into two paris, it is the 10th Yalume 
which was published in that form, con- 
taining “ Changemens, corrections, 
et additions” to the first nine; and 
the size instead of being er. oct. is 
12mo. We have to regret that the 
materials for other lives, which the 
publisher says, in the last volume, still 
remained in his hands, were never 
given to the world. 

Allow me, Sir, before I close this 
letter, te refer to another valuable re- 
priat of an esteemed Author, Dr. 
Earle’s “ Microcosmography” edited 
by Mr. Philip Bliss. On referring to 
it the other day, I was not a little sur- 
prised that no mention should be made, 
im the “ Chronological List of Books 
of ‘ Characters’ from 1567 to 1700, 
Appendix, No. 11, of the Characters 
contained in a little work intituled 
“A Miscellany of sundry Essa 
Paradoxes, and Problematicall Dis. 
coveries, Letters, and Characters, &c. 
by Francis Osborn, Esq. London, 
1659,” 12me. It contains a Character 
of Honour, a deboshed Souldier, a 
Cook, and a Host. e 

In the enumeration of the editions 
of “* Microcosmography” Mr. Bliss 
informs us that * in 1732 appeared 
the ninth, which was a reprint of the 
sixth, executed with care and judg- 
ment.” Buta copy of the Ninth Eai- 
tion of this curious volume in my pos- 
session is dated 1669, of which the 
following is a copy of the title-page: 

** Microcosmographie, or a piece of 
the World discovered, in Essayes and 
Characters. The Ninth Edition. Lon- 
don: Printed by Thomas Radcliffe, and 
Thomas Daniel, for Philip Chetwind, 
1669. 12mo.” 


The Address to the Reader is si 
Edw. Blunt, and it contains 78 
racters. 


ha- 
Mr. 





104 Lord Mansfield’s Epitaph on Judge Dennison. 


Mr. Urnsaw, Jan, 20. 
EING lately in the neighbour- 
hood of Harewood, I looked 
into the Church, where I could not 
heip thinking of Mr. Gough, whilst I 
was meditating over the monument of 
Judge Gasceigne, and the mural bust 
of Judge Deunison. No inscription 
er arms on the fine Altar-monument 
of Gascojgne, except a shield of the 
King’s Arms (at the head end) sup- 
ported by Angels. 
The Inscripiion for Dennison is said 
to be writteu by the late Lord Mans- 
** To the memory of ? 
Sir Tuomas Dennison, Kut. 
this Monument was erected 
by his afflicted Widow. 
He was an affectionate Husband, 
a generous Relation, 
asincere Friend, a good Citizen, 
an honest Man, 
Skilled in all the learning of the Common 
Law, 
he raised himself to great eminence 
in his Profession ; 
and shewed by his Practice, 
that a thorough knowledge of. Legal Art 
and Form 
is not litigious, or an Instrunient of 
Chicane ; 
but the plainest, easiest, and shortest way 
to the end of Strife. 
For the sake of the Pablick, 
he was pressed, and at the last prevailed 
upon, to accept the Office of a Judge 
in the Court of King’s Bench. 
He discharged the important Trust 
of that high Office 
with unsuspected Integrity, & uncommon 
Ability. 

The Clearness of his Understanding, 
and the natural Probity of bis Heart, 
led. him immediately to Truth, Equity, 
and Justice ; 
the Precision and Extent of his Legal 
Knowledge 
enabled him always to find the right way 
of doing what was right. 

A zealous Friend to the Constitution 
of his Country, 
he steadily adhered to the Fundamental 
Principle upon which it is built, 
and'by which alone it can be maintained, 
a Religious Application ef the inflexible 
Rule of Law 
to all Questions concerning the Power of 
the Crown, 
and Privileges of the Subject. 

He resigned his Office Feb. 14, 1765, 
because, from the Decay of his Health,. 
and Loss of his Sight, 
he found bimself unable any longer to 

; execute it. 
He died Sept. 8, 1765, without Issue, 
‘dm the 67tb year of his Sge. 





[Fet. 


He wished to be buried in his native 
Country, and in this Church. 

He lies here, 

near the Lord Chief Justice GascotGNg, 

who, by a resolute and judicious Exertion 

of Authority, 

supported Law and Government in a 

manner ‘ ° 
which has perpetuated his Name, 
and made him an Example famous te 
Posterity, 
Arms.—Argent, a Bend Sable between 
an Unicorn’s head erased in the sinis- 
ter Chief, and a Cross crosslet fitchée 

Guiles in the dester Base ; impaling, 

Argent, a Chevron engrailed between 

three Oak-leaves Vert (for Smithson). 

In the same Vault 

with those of ber Husband, 

Sir Tuomas Dennison, Knt. 
and agreeable to her Will, 

are deposited the Remains of 

Dame Anne Dennison, 
Daughter of Robert Smithson, Esq, 
She departed this Life | July, 17%5, 

iu the 72d year of her Age. 

The burial-place of Mr. Daniel 
Lambert,at Stamford, was, as you have 
said, one of the lions to be seen by 
strangers; and as a testimony of re- 
spect, a very neatly inscribed stone 
has been erected by his friends ia 
Leicester*. T.G.C. 

—— ‘ 

Mr. Urnsan, Feb. 3. 

S° many of your Readers having 

recently visited the Freach Capi- 
tal, I have great expectation that 
some one will answer the following 
questions, on the subjects of which I 
find Books and Masters contradict 
each other. In.the most fashionable 
French pronunciation of the present 
day, is the letter 2 in the pronoun i 
ever pronounced before a consonant 
(il parle, &e.), as directed in Tardy's 
new Prououncing Dictionary? For- 
merly, my Master and all my Books 
directed me to pronounce é parle, 
always omitting the 2 before a cons 
sopant. — Is the termination of verbs 
in oir, as recevoir, savoir, &c. pro- 
nounced, as formerly, like the English 
sound of the letters wawr, or like 
ware? In Catinean’s Dict. (Paris, 
1814,) the pronunciation of savoir is 
marked, in French letters, ga-viér. 

Lastly, where can I find aa ate 
account of the old French weights 
and measures, compared with the 
English, or with their new decimal 
weights and measures? A. 





* See thé Epitaph in vol, LXXXIL 
Mr. 


part ii. p. 36. 
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Mr. Unaan, 
HERE. — a a more 


, oma Briel 








“seumedintl above the 
Sarat 

t ro von raed 

common beauty aohgpar 





Aedland Chape 


poses to 
have been left out of the editions 
to 1767, 1 will transcribe 


> 2, 


, from Mr. Nichols’s * of 
1808 (vol. XT ) “This only dated Sa. 


turday.E sweet 
Swift. te ie to Summer.” by 


<« One of your Irish heroes, that, from 


f 
pe > destroy the, —— land, came 


1815.] Redland Chapel.—Swift’s Visit to Sir R. Walpole. 
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desires to meet = on Monday next at 


Parson’s-green. are not engaged, 
I will send = ne 9 en 


*$ ead Robert W: any morning, 
Walpole any morning, 
his al public about nine in the morn- 
ing, will be to see you ‘at his London 
house. On Monday, if I see you, 1 will 
give you a further aecount.— our affec- 
tionate servant, 


As the subject is somewhat ¢ curious, 
your Readers may not be displeased 
to see the Dean’s own account of his 


visit to Sir Robert: 

“My Lorp, April 28, 1726. 

“* Your having, at my re- 
quest, obtained fer me an hour from Sip 
Robert Walpole, I accordingly attended 
him yesterday at.eight o’ in the 
morning, and had somewhat more than 
an honur’s conversation with bim. Your 


Lordship was this ee to inquire 
between that great Mini- 


what 
ster and me, to which I gave you some 


. general answers, from whence you said 


you could comprehend little or nothing. 

“IL had ao other design in desiring to 
» than to repre- 
sent the affairs of reland to him in a 
true light, not only without any view 


. to myself, — to any party Dwg sap 


and, beca 


the representations he had re- 
Co; my principal design was tose hn 
to; my was to 

right, not only for the service of Ireland, 
but likewise of England, and of his own 
administration. 

* I failed very much in my design ; 
for I saw he bad conceived opinions 
from the example and practices of the 
present and some former Governors, 
which I could not reconcile to the no- 
tions I bad of liberty, a possession al- 
Ways understood by the British Nation to 
he the inheritance of a human creature. 
oo* Sir Robert Walpole was pleased to 


eer nay Seongee ian Seeks 


ates 





an ofder which he had, upon the’ 
Gant: Mac. February, 1€15 


4 








© Who tells us, in an = Wi 
he went to see Sir Robert: cat 
all the company: but no 


noone’ khew him * 
alla Compas: bua 

«pak Gort omen Be tabehey MUES wot of 
whére' in England.”"—“ Mri Deany’* ‘said 


»Dr. Swift was. in England in 1796, 
3; which.drew the notice of 
‘Robert entered, who went up 
‘up, oF anyother address, said, 

that Jreland, and place me some- 

f Robert, * i should: be glad to ob- 


li but I fear removing you will it. Leok on that t nt- 

ing . under the window :) -1 trans it hee soil oF Hout 

vei baaver'th Beast ane appar bern on adiplatchings 
the , s 

of inted ridicule:—In ‘a Jetter to ‘aides 80,3997, the Dean says, 

«Tt Sir Robett Walpole a alluding to 


ds, -muleu gemens;” 
» for that sum, a short time before 


the death of Queen Anne, which was never paid. 


b ogre Ireland, 





106 Swift’s Description of Ireland in 1726. [Feb. 


Ireland, in a manner so alien from 
what I conceived to be the rights and 

rivileges of a subject of England, that- 
i did not think proper to debate the 
matter with him so much as I otherwise 
might, because I found it would be in 
vain. I shall, therefore, without entering 
inte the dispute, make bold to mention 
to your Lordship some few grievances of 
that kingdom, -as it consists of a people, 
who, beside a natural right of enjoying 
the privileges of subjects, have also a 
claim of merit from their extraordi- 
nary loyalty to the present king* and 
his family. 

«© First, That all persons born in lre- 
larid are called and treated as Frishmen, 
although their fathers and grandfathers 
were born in England; and their pre- 
decessors. having been conquerors of 
Freland, it is humbly conceived they 
dught to be on as good a foot as any 
subjects of Britain, according to the 
practice of all other nations, and parti- 
cularly of the Greeks and Romans. 

* Secondly, That they are denied the 
natural liberty of exporting their manu- 
factures to any country which is not 

in a war with England. 

‘¢ Thirdly, That whereas there is a Uni- 
versity in Ireland, founded by Queen Eli- 
zabeth, where youth are instructed with 
a much stricter discipline than either in 
Oxford or Cambridge; it lies under the 
greatest discouragements, by filling all 
the prineipal employments, civil and ec- 

ical, with persons from England, 
who have neither interest, property, ac- 
quaintanee, nor alliance, in t king- 
dom, contrary to the practice of all other 
States in Europe which are governed by 
Viceroys, at least what hath never been 
used without the utmost discontents of 
the people. 

Fourthly, That several of the Bishops 
sent over to Ireland, having been Clergy- 
men of obscure condition, and without 
other distinction than that of Chaplains 
en a me ae may ed 
their old acquaintance er kindred, to 
whom they bestow the best preferments 
in thein gift. The like may be said of the 
Judges, whe take with them one or two 
dependants, to whom they give #heir 
countenance, and whe consequently, 
without ether merit, grow immediately 
into the. chief business of their eourts. 
The same practice is followed by all 
others in civil employments, if they 
have a eousin, a valet, or feotman, in 
their family, bern in England. 

‘* Fifthly, That all civil employments, 
grantable in reversion, are given to per- 
sons who reside in England. 


* King Geerge I, 





‘* The people of Ireland, whe are cer- 
tainly the most leyal, subjects in the 
world, cannot but conceive that mogt 
of these hardships have been ‘the conse- 


quenee of some unfortunate representa-. 


tions (at least) in formertimes; and the 
whole body of she Gentry feel the effects 
in a very seasible part, being utterly des- 
titute of all means to make provision for 
their younger sons, either in the Church, 
the Law, the Revenue, or (of late) in the 
Army: and, in the condition 
of Trade, it is equally vain to think of 
making them merchants. All they have 
left is, at the expiration of leases, to 
rack their tenants, which they have 
dene to such a degree, that. there is 
not one farmer in a hundred through the 
kingdom who can afford shoes or stock- 
ings to his children, or to eat flesh, 
or drink any thing better than sour 
thilk or water, twice in a year; so that 
the whole country, except the Scotch 
plantation in the North, is a scene of 
misery and desolation, hardly to be 
matched on this side Lapland. 

‘* The rents of Ireland are computed 
to about a million and a half,~whereof 
one half million at least is spent by 
Lords and Gentlemen residing in Eng- 
land, and ‘by some other icles tea 
long te mention. 

** About three hundred thousand 
pounds more are returned thither on 
other accounts: and, upon the whole, 
those who are the best versed in that kind 
of knowledge agree, that England gains 
annually by Ireland a million at least, 
whieh even I could make appear 
all doubt. But, as this -mighty profit 
would prebably increase, with tolerable 
treatment, to half a million more; so 
it must ef necessity sink, under the 
hardships that kingdom lies at _pre- 
sent. 

‘© And whereas Sir Robert Walpole 
was pleased to take notice, how little 
the King gets by Ireland; it ought, per- 
haps, te be considered, that the reve- 
nues and taxes, £ think, amount to 
above four hundred thousand pounds a 
year; and reckoning the riches of Ire- 
land, compared with England, to be as 
eve to twelve, the King’s revenues 
there would be equal to more than five 
millions here; which, considering the 
bad payment of rents from such miser- 
able creatures as most of the tenants 
in Ireland are, will be allowed to be as 
‘much as such a king can bear. 


** The current coin of Ireland is rec- 
koned, at moat, bat five hundred thou- 
sand pounds; so that above four fifths 
are paid every year into the Exchequer. 

_** | think it manifest, that what- 
ever circumstances can possibly we 
ute 
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bute to make a country poor and despi- 
cable, are all united with respect to 
Ireland. The Nation controlled by laws 
to which they do not consent, disowned 
by their brethren and count Te- 
fused the liberty not only ef trading with 
their own manufactures, but even their 
native commodities, forced to seek for 
ice many hundred miles by sea and 
d, rendered in a manner incapable 
of serving their King and Country in any 
employment of honour, trust, or profit; 
and all this without the least demerit : 
while the Governors sent over thither 
can possibly have no affection to the 
people, further than what is instilled 
into them by their own justice and love 
of mankind, which do not always ope- 
rate; and whatever they please to re- 
nt hither is never called in question. 
“* Whether the representatives ef such 
a people, thus distressed and laid in the 
dust, when they meet in a Parliament, 
ean do the public business with that 
cheerfulness which might be expected 
from freeborn subjects, would be a ques- 
tion in any other country except that 
unfortunate Island; the English inhabi- 
tants whereof have given more and 
greater examples of their loyalty and 
dutifulness than can be shown in any 
ope pase of the world. 
“ What part of these grievances may 
be ~—— proper to be redressed by so 


wise an nye a Minister as Sir Robert 
Walpole, he perhaps will please to con- 
sider: especjally because they have been 


all brought upon that kingdom since the 

Revolution; which, however, is a bless- 

ing annually celebrated there with the 
test zeal and sincerity. 

* | most humbly entreat your Lord- 
ship to give this paper to Sir Robert 
Walpole, and desire him to read it, 
which he may do in a few minutes. 

** | am with the greatest respect, my 
Lord, your Lordsbip’s most obedient 
humble servant, Jon. Swirt.”” 

———— v3 
The Convent of St. Bean ann. 
Extracted from the “ General Out- 
line of the Swiss Landscapes.” 


ESIDES the different houses of 

Refuge | have mentivoed, there 
is another on the pa-s to Italy, above 
Martigny, on the Great St. Bernard, 
as itis called. This Convent is situ- 
ated 1257 fathoms above the surface 
of the sea. It is uedoubtedly the 
most elevated habitation, not only 
in Europe, but over all. the antient 
Continent. Neo chalet is te be met 
with at that height. It touches the 
boundaries of everiasting suow. What 
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contributes still farther to increase 
the cold is, that it lies in a mar- 
row pass, which runs from North- 
east to South-west, the general ¢i- 
rection of that part of the we ~ and 
consequently uf the winds. Accord. 
ingly, in the height of Summet even, 
the least breeze makes the cold quite 
unpleasant. In August b167, at one 
in the afternovn, thermometer, 
out in the open air, stood one degree 
below the freezing point, though the 
sun, except now and then w a 
light cloud passed over it, was shin- 
ing full upon the ball of the ther- 
mometer; and all the environs wére 
covered with fresh snow. The little 
garden they have here produces, of 
course with the greatest difficulty, by 
the latter end of A t, a few stunt 
ed lettuces and ca cultivated 
more for amusement thap any thing 
else, or for the mere pleasure of see- 
ing something grow. All the neces 
saries of life are, in fact, 4, up 
from ge penny valleys. Wood 
for fuel, which they make an 

immense consumption, must 
brought up, on the backs of mules, 
a distance of 12 miles, aud by a 
—_ path which is upén for six 
weeks only in the year. It is easy 
to see that they are pat to a great 
expence, and to the maintenance of 

@ great many servants and cattle. 
his convent was founded in the 
ear 968 by St. Bernard, of a noble 
amily im Savoy. It became very 
flourishing, nd had ons in 
various countries, io Sicily, in Fiah- 
ders, and England. This very opu- 
lence was the reason which imduced 
the Po to appoint Provosts in 
Comteededs. Alter this ebuse had 
prevailed for upwards of 140 years, 
resident provosts were appointed. But 
this retorm did vot re-annex to the 
institution the enjoyment ef its once 
large possessions, which bad in the 
weao time been wasted sud: aliem 
atec iu various ways, of squandered 
im long and ruinous law-suis. And 
the funds would at present be msuffi- 
cient for the purposes of the institu- 
tion, were it not for a collection that 
is annually made for them, in France, 
Geneva, and severa! of the Swiss Can+ 
tous. The piace of the Provost is 
for life:. and as that is never ob- 
tained by any une-wotil after yr J 

spent bis youth in the practice of bh 

arduous duties at the Comvent, the 
person 
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person upon whom it is conferred is 
permitted to reside in Martigny, at 
the foot of the mountain. With him 
reside those few superanouated fa- 
thers, who, by their advanced age and 
infirmities, are no longer ableto endure 
the extremity of the climate above. 

From November to May, a trusty 
person is sent half way down the 
mountain, accompanied by one or 
two large dogs trained for the pur- 
pose to find out the ways in the 
thickest fogs, storms, and heaviest 
falls of snow; and tw recover any 
passengers who may have lost their 
way. Often the fathers themselves 
fulfil that office. They shew the tra- 
veller his way, lead him along, hold- 
ing him up when he is not able to 
stand alone; sometimes even they 
carry him up on their shoulders to 
the convent. Often they are obliged 
to use a sort of violence to him, 
whenever, benumbed with cold and 
exhausted with fatigue, he earnestly 
begs that they will allow him just to 
rest, or to sleep for a few moments 
only on the snow. It is necessary to 
shake him well, and to drag him 
by force from that insidious sleep, 
the fatal forerunner of death. No- 
thing but constant motion can give 
the y sufficient warmth to resist 
the extremity of the cold. Whenever 
the fathers are obliged to be out in 
the open air during the severest frosts, 
and that the h of the snow pre- 
yeats their walking fast eaough. to 
keep the blood in circulation, the 
strike from time to time their hands 
and feet against the great staffs shod 
with iron, which they always carry 
with them; otherwise their extremi- 
ties would become torpid and frost- 
bitten. 

In spite of all their care and pains, 
however, scarce a winter passes that 
some traveller or other does not pe- 
rish, or has not his limbs frost-bitien 
at least. The use of strong waters 
on these occasivns, experience has 
shewn to be pernicious. They give 
a momentary warmth and activity, 
but this forced tengjon is succeeded 
by a sudden atony and death. 

Whenever the vefortunate travel- 
Jer is not sunk very deep under the 
snow, the dogs scent them out. But 
the instinct of these animals does 
not penetrate to a great depth. 
Therefore, upon any person being 
missing, the fathers take jong perches, 


and sound the different places here 
and there, that are most stispicious. 
The kiud of resistance the end of the 
pole meets with, informs them whe- 
ther it is a rock only, or a human 
body, that is in the way. In the 
latter case they soon disengage it 
from the snow—and thus have often 
the consolation of saving human 
beings, who, but for them, would 
never have seen the light of the sun 
again. L. S. 
(To be continued.) 


A 


Mr. Urnsan, Jan. 2. 
LATELY met with a curious ac- 
count of a Marriage, some years 

since negotiated by Bill of Exchange 
in one of the French Islands in Amie- 
rica ; the circumstances of which are 
so whimsical, that I am induced to 
send it to you. 


A merchant, originally come from 
Paris, having acquired a great for- 
tune in that island, concluded with 
himself, he could not be happy in 
the enjoyment of it, unless he shared 
it with a woman of merit; and know- 
ing none to his fancy, he resolved to 
write to a worthy correspondent of 
his at Paris. He knew no other style 
than that he used in his trade; there- 
fore, treating of affairs of Love as he 
did his Business, after giving his friend 
in a letter several commissions, and 
reserving this for the last, he went 
on thus: 


“ Item—Seeing that I have taken a 
resolution to marry, and that I do not 
find a suitable match for me here; do 
not fail to send, by next ship bound hi- 
ther, a young woman of the qualifica- 
tions and form following: As for a por- 
tion, I demand none. Wet her be of an 
honest family, between 20 and 25 years 
of age, of a middle stature and well-pro- 
portioned, her face agreeable, her tem- 
per mild, her character blameless, her 
health good, and her constitution strong 
enough to bear the change of the cli- 
mate, that there may be no oceasion to 
look out for a second through lack of 
the first soon after she comes to hand; 
which must be provided against as much 
as possible, considering the great dis- 
tance and the dangers of the’sea. If she 
arrives here, conditioned as abovesaid, 
with the present Letter indorsed by you, 
or at least an attested copy , that 
there may be no mistake or imposition, 
I hereby oblige and engage myself to sa- 
tisfy the said Letter, by marrying the 

Bearer 
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Bearer at 15 days sight. In witness 
whereof I subscribe this, &c.’’ 


The Parisian Correspondent read 
over and over this odd article, which 
put the future spouse on the same 
footing with the bales of goods he 
was to send to his friend ; and, after 
admiring the prudent exaetness of the 
American, and his laconic style in 
enumerating the qualifications which 
hé insisted on, he endeavoured to 
serve him to “a din ts bel 
many inquiries, he j 
found a lady fit for his parpore, ina 
joung person of a reputable family 
but no fortune, of good humour and 
of a polite education, well-shaped 
and more than tolerably handsome. 
He made the proposal to her as his 
friend had directed ; and the young 
geotlewoman, who had no subsist- 
ence but from a cross old aunt, who 
gave her a great deal of uneasiness, 
accepted it. A ship bound for that 
island was then fitting at Rochelle; 
the gentlewoman went on board the 
same, together with the bales of 
goods, being well provided with all 
necessaries, and particularly with a 
certificate in due form, and indorsed 
by the Correspondent. She was also 
incladed in the invoice, the last ar- 
ticle of which run thus: 


““Item—A young gentlewoman of 25 
years of age, of the quality and shape 
and conditioned as per order, as appears 
by the affidavits and certificates she has 
to produce.’” 


The writings which were thought 
necessary, for so exact a man as the 
future husband, were, an extract of 
the parish register; a certificate of 
her character, signed by the Curate, 
an attestation of her neighbours, set- 
ting forth that she had for the space 
of three lived with an old aunt 
who was intolerably peevish, and had 
not ‘during all that time given her 
said aunt the least occasion of com- 
plaint; and lastly, the goodness of 
her constitution was certified after 
consultation by four noted physicians. 
Before the gentlewoman’s departure 
the Parisian Cor t sent se- 


veral letters of advice by other ships 
to his friend, whereby he informed 
him tht per such a ship be should 
send a young woman, of such an age, 
character, and condition, &c. ; ina 
word, such as he desired to marry.— 
The letters of advice, the bales, and 
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the gentlewoman, came safe to the 
port; and our American, who liap- 
“ae a pete 
most on at s 
ing, was charmed to see a handsome 
» who, having heard him called 
by his name, told him, “ Sir, I have 
a Bill of Exeb upon you, and 
you know that it is not usual for 
people to carry a great deal of mo- 
ney about them in such a long weysge 
as | have now made, I beg the fa- 
vour you will be pleased to pay . it.” 
At the same time she gave him bis 
Correspondent’s letter; on the back . 
of which was writ, “ The Bearer ef 
this is the Spouse you ordered 
me to send you.” “ Ha, Madam!” 
said the American, “I never yet suf- 
fered my Bills to be protested; and 
I assure you this shall not be the 
first. I shall reckon wyself the most 
fortunate of all men, if you allow 
me to discharge it.” ‘“ Yes, Sir,” re- 
plied she; “ and the more willingly, 
since | am apprized of your charac- 
ter. We had several persons of ho- 
nour on board, who knew you, very 
well, and who, during my passage, 
answered all the questions I asked 
them concerning you in so advan- 
tageous a manner, that it has raised 
in me a perfect esteem for you.”— 
This first interview was in a few 
days after followed by the nuptials, 
which were very i t.—The 
new-married couple were very well 
satisfied with their happy union made 
by a Bill of Exchange, which was the 
most fortunate that had happened in 
that island for many years past. T.A. 
——E 
Mr. Unsan, Jan. 14, 
IVE me leave to communicate 
some information 1 have gained 
on the subject of the Collar 
S.S. since I addressed you in Vol. 
LXXXIII. Part ii. eer 
Trusler, in his “ Historian's Vade- 
mecum,” says, “ the fashion of weari 
age -f Ss. mig ap oc han in 
Mr. Gough, in his “* Sepa Mo- 
numents,” mentions that this badge is 
on the monument of Matilda Fitzwal- 
ter, at Dunmow, who lived io the reiga 
of John; which is the earliest instance 
of the Collar occurring on monumental 
sculpture ia that elaborate work. If, 
therefore, the monument was erected 
upon or soon after the death of the 
lady, Trusler’s date must be errone- 
ous; but, as Gough cites no other 
instance 
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instance till the eommencement of the 
fifteenth century, the former may be 
correct.— Another example of the 
Collar having been an ornament worn 
by women, is the effigies of Margaret 
Duchess of Somerset (temp. y 
VI.) at Winborne Minster. 

The Life of Gower, ia the Biogra- 
phia Britannica, furnishes us with 
some curious particulars on the sub- 
ject: 

« He died in 1402, and his effigies in 
the church of St. Mary Overie, South- 


wark; has the Collar of $,S. which in- - 


duced Leland to suppose that he was 
a Knight, notwithstanding the first 
words of his epitaph “ Armigeri Scu- 
tum.”—Stowe, on the other band, infers 
that he was only an Esquire, the Collar 
being put on at their creation ; but An- 
stis having observed that the Collar im- 
posed on such creation of Esquires was 
not of gold (asthis of Gower’s was) but 
of silver, informs us that the Collar of 
S.S. which became afterwards a mark 
of dignity, was originally the cognizance 
or badge of the house of Lancaster, and 
was worn by such as were desirous ‘of 
shewing their attachment to that bouse. 
Upon the whole, the opinion of Selden 
seems to be best founded, who con- 
cludes our Poet to have been only an 
Esquire from the words of his epitaph.”* 


A passage in the Sepulchral Monu- 
ments (before alluded to) confirms the 
opinion that the Collar was not worn 
by Knights only; viz. that, in the 
reign of Henry VIII, the Lord Mayor 
of London had a Collar of S. S. pre- 
sented to him by Sir John Alien ; at 
which time it was enacted, that no 
person should wear one of that kind 
unless he were a Knight.—it seems 
also that this badge of digiity was 
of English invention: no example of 
it occurs in Montfaucon’s “ Antiqui- 
ties of the French Monarchy,” nor 
oo any foreign eograved portrait that 
I have seen. 

Nodistinction is made in speaking 
of the astiest Collar composed en. 
tirely of links in the shape of the 
letter S, and the modern Collar long 
worn by the great Law Officers, hav- 
ing the addition of the Portcullises ; 
the latter being the badge of Henry 
Vil. probably points out the time 
of the invention of the modern Collar 
as the insignia of the Judges.—! take 
my leave of the subject by adding, 
that the opinion of the S. 4 baving 


an allusion to the Countess of Salis- 


bury ten. Edward III. cannot be 
admitted ; but if it was really intend. 
ed to express the letter 8. permit me 
to indulge a conjecture that it is the 
first of the Latin word “ Signum,” 
which signifies a badge of honour. 


Yours, &c. Ss. B. 
a 
Mr. Unpan, Jan, 28. 


MPRESSED with an idea that 
the article, relative to the late 

Earl of Newburgh, which appeared 
in your last volume, Partii. pages 
668 and 609, was intended to inform, 
aud not to mislead its readers; I 
trust the Author of that article, and 
the publick, will pardon me for of- 
fering a few corrections, together 
with positive facts in support of them. 

The late Anthony James, Earl of 
Newburgh, who died on the 28th (not 
the 29th) of November last, had 20 
other surname than his paternal one 
“ Radclyffe ;” and instead of describ- 
ing him as the “last of the noble 
race of Radclyffe,” it would certainly 
have been more accurate to have 
said, that he was the last beir male 
descended of the body of Sir Francis 
Radélyffe, Baronet, who was created 
Earl of Derwentwater; for there are 
at this time several members of this 
noble and distinguished branch of the 
family, who have been long settled 
in the counties of York, Cumberland, 
and Northumberland, mure than 6né 
of whom were personally known to 
their noble Chief, and were intro- 
ducee by his Lordship to divers of 
his acquaintance as members of his 
f-mily; and by a reference to his will, 
it will be found, that he was pleased 
to bequeath a very considerable re+ 
versionary legacy to one of those 
members of his family, with whom 
he had been for a great many years 
past im the habit of most intimate 
triendsbip. 

His Lordship’s great grandfather, 
the second Earl of Derwentwater, 
was Edward, wot James, as in your 
Obituary: his Lordsbip’s great uncle, 
it is true, was James, third Earl of 
Derwentwaters; he married. Anne 
Webb, the great aunt of Anue tiie 

resent Countess of Newburgh ; was 

led the 24th of February 1715-6; 

and had a temporary interment m 
the church-yard of St. Giles’s im the 
fields; from whence his body was af 
terwards remeved, and deposited in 
the family burying-place, in the - 
pe 
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pel of his venerable mansion at Dil- 
slan'e grnudfether, the, Howonrsble 
ship's . onoura 
Charles Radel yffe, was beheaded the 
sth of D 1746, aad was bu- 
ried in the church-yard of St. Giles 
aforesaid. 


The avoual reat of the estates of 
thia vable family, stated in your ar- 
ticle at 190,000/. per ann. is exceed- 
ingly e erated, . 

Lik . le nae of this. priacely 
w y which expression your 
author imtends James Bartholomew, 
first Earl of Newburgh of this family, 
the eldest son of the said Charles 
Radclyffe, and the Lady Charlotte 
Maria Levingston, io her own right 
Countess of mee never receiv- 
ed any annuity frow Government ; but 
the sum of 30,000/. was raised upoa 
the estates by Parkiament, aune 2h 
George Lk. 1747 and 1148, and divided 
in unequal shares between himself’ 
and his younger brother and sisters. 

The late Lord, however, (and 
not his father, as sour author has it) 
soon after hie said father’s death, 
upon his application for the resto- 
ration of bis anticat. paternal inhe- 
ritance, obtained by an Act of Parlia- 
ment 28 Gee. ILI. cap. 63, the aa- 
nuity of 2,500/. to be raised from the 
estates, payable to him by the Trus- 
tees of Greeawich Hospital, His Lord- 
ship, besides the Sussex estates whieh 
came by his mother Barbara, 
ter, and at length sole heir of Anthony 
Kempe, of Slindea, esq. (which your 
author asserts were his only landed 
property) was possessed of the manor 
of Ambile, &. &e. in Neorthumber- 
laod, a member of the Derwentwater 
estates, sometime the provision of 
William Radclyffe, esq. 2 cadet of 
his Lordship’s iamily, which escheated 
to the Crowa, about the year 1732, 
and was granted to his Lordship by 
patent 1798; and of an estate m the 
county of Gloucester, which descend- 
ed to his father, as the eldest son 
and heir of Charlotte Maria Countess 
of Newburgh abovementioned; which 
estate his Lurdship intended to have 
specifically devised and settled, as 
well as his other estates, but which, 
owing to Lhe inefficiency of that part 
ef his will which related to it, bas 
since his h fallen into the pos- 
session of Francie Eyre, of Has:op, 
in Derbyshire, esq. as cousin aud aeie 


at law of the late Earl, on whom his 
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Lordship be his will has settled the 
reversion of bis Northumberland es- 
tate, after the death of his Countess ; 
and, in pursuance of that moral ree- 
titude of conduct, which was promi- 
nent in every part of his character 
and guided every action of his life, 
his Lordship conceiving, that his said 
cousia and heir was extremely well 
provided for, by a valuable antient 
pateraal inheritance, wherewith to 
support the character of a private 
pretenen of the first order, as he 

ad vo idea of that gentleman ever 
suceeeding bim in his title; he there- 
fore settled the reversion of the great 
body of his extates in Sussex, after the 
death of the said Countess, upon his 
cousin James Eyre, esq. the next 
heother of the said Francis Eyre, and 
the heirs male of his body ; with re- 
mainder to Charles Eyre, next bro- 
ther of the said James Eyre, and the 
heirs male of his body; aad, failing 
such issue, with remainder over to 
the said Francis Byte, aod the heirs 
mate of his body, 

The antient paternal family estates 
in the counties of Northumberiand, 
Cumberiaad, and Durbam, knowa by 
the name of the Decrwentwater es- 
tates, long vested by Parliament in 
the Trustees of Greenwich Hospital, 
(from whick his Lordship received 
the trifling annuity beforemeationed), 
upon bis death without issue, the 
right devolved, by virtue of settle- 
meots made in 1695 and 1712, upon 
the present Lord Petre. 

His Lordship was buried, as became 
his high rank, on the 13th December 
1814, in the vault of the Kempes, ia 
the chancel of his parish church of 
Sliaden. Amo the great namber 
of mourners who attended this last 
duty, were the two sons of his said 
cousin Francis Eyre, Sir Thomas 
Webb, bart. brother to the widow 
Countess; and William Radcly ffe,esq. 
a remote relative, who for many 
om had been honoured with his 
ricndship and confidence. 

la order to put the pretensions of 
the claimants to the Earidom of New- 
burgh im the clearest light ia my 
power, | shall state, in as concise a 
manver as the sabject will admit, 
the descendaats of the Countess Char- 
lotte Maria, who brought the title 
into the fainily of Radetyfie. 

By her first husband, the Honour. 
able Thomas Clifford, she bad two 

daughters; 
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daughters; Frances, who died uomar- 
ried; and Anne, who married to James 
Mahoney, a native of Ireland, who 
was some time a Count in Italy, and 
a general officer in the service of the 
King of Naples. By him she had an 
only daughter, Cecilia, who married 
the Prince Benedict Giustiniani, of 
Rome, by whom she had three sons 
and two daughters, viz. Prince Vin- 
cent Giustiniani, eldest son and heir, 
born 1762; Lawrence, second son; 
James, third son; Isabella, married 
to Francis, Prince of Ruspoli; and 
Catherine, married to Louis Baltha- 
zer, Duke de Ceri, of Rome, by 
whom she has several children. The 
said Lady Aone (who remarried to 
Don Carlo St. Severino) survived her 
daughter Cecilia, and died 28th April 
1793, leaving hergrandson Prince Vin- 
cent Giustiniani (an alien as to this 
country) her heir, who, upon the 
death of the late Earl of Newburgh, 
became heir, under the law of Scotland, 
to the said Charlotte Maria, Countess 
of Newburgh. He married in 1789, 
hath issue, and is now ig: The 
Countess married, secondly, the Hon. 
Charles Radclyffe, by whom she had 
issue two sons, James Bartholomew, 
Earl of Newburgh, father of the late 
Earl, anid of Anne, both of whom 
died without issue; James Clement 
Radclyffe, who died without issue ; 
aod several daughters, all of whom 
died unmarried, except Mary, the 
youngest, who was born at Rome, 
aod married to Francis Eyre, then of 
Warkworth, Northamptonshire, af- 
terwards of Hassop in the county of 
Derby, esq. deceased; by whom she 
left a daughter, married to Arthur 
Onslow, esq. and three sons, Francis 
Eyre, of Hassop, esq. the first cousin 
and heir at jaw of the late Earl, James 
Eyre, and Charles Eyre, all of whom 
have already been mentioned. 

To the errors and singularities 
which have attended the description 
of this case, permit me to point out 
one more, by no means the least re- 
markable. Mr. Eyre is stated, in the 
jurat of the executors, among whom 
be was first named, and in the probate 
of the Earl’s will, to have been carat 
NEPHEW OF THE TESTATOR!!! 


Yours, &c. W.R.R. C. 
i 
Mr. Urnzan, Feb. 4. 


r=~HE Times Newspaper has very 
A deservedly introduced to pub- 
lic notice the Puems of Korner, 
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published at Berlio in May 1814.— 
The Author was a Lieutenant in the 
Cavalry corps, which, under the com- 
mand of Major Lutzow, distinguished 
itself so bighly —— the German 
partisans, and died of his wounds, 
shortly after one of the desperate en- 
gagements of the last year. These~ 
poems are not numerous; the stirri 
time allowed none of the leisure o 
composition; they are chiefly occa- 
sional,—a bold summons to the coun- 
try,—a lament over some fellow- 
warrior,—an o on the death of 
the King,whowas fora while supposed 
to have perished at Bautzen. Such 
works compensate the grace of poetry 
by the higher and more impetuous 
influences almost inseparable from 
their day. No labour of imagina- 
tion can give the impress, struck out 
at once by the might and pape ved 
of the actual scene. Study is cold to 
the whirl of thought that must have 
passed through the mind in that fiery 
and vehement trial,—every moment 
full of lofty earnestness, the whole 
spirit of the man wound up to its 
sternest tension, the realities of hope 
and glory, and life and death, perpe- 
tually sweeping before the eye,—the 
poet not left to the feebleness of 
dreams and visions, but himself the 
soldier, himself exulting and swelling 
among the trumpets and the swords,— 
“the garments rolled in bloud, the 
thunder of the Captains, and the 
shouting.” One of Korner’s poems 
is a ** Farewell to Life,” composed on 
the night of June 17, 1813, while he 
lay desperately wounded, in a wood, 
without help, and “thought to die.” 
The Prefacesimply mentionsthat the 
Duke of Mecklenburgh Schwerin, as 
a testimony of respect for this distin- 
uished youth, desired that he should 
Fe buri im the Ducal vault; but Kor- 
ner’s companions in arms had already 
chosen a grave for bim under au oak, 
near which, we believe, he fell. The 
Duke then did all that remained to 
princely regret, set apart the sur- 
rounding space of forty yards for his 
perpetual memorial, encircled it with 
masonry, and raised over the body 
a monument bearing a sword and 
lyre, wreathed with an oaken garland. 
A specimen or two, first translated 
in the before-mentioned newspaper, 
well deserves aniche in your “ Select 
Poetry *.” A TRANSCRIBER. 





* See p.16]. Enpit. - 
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Observations on the New System of 
Physiognomical Expression of Drs. 
Gaut and SrurnzuEin, as applied to 
the Arts, &c. By an Amateur of 
the Arts. 

. > recent publication. of Dr. 

Spurzheim’s work on the Ana- 
tomy and Physiology of the Brain, 
has excited much ioterest in England. 

The many new and curious facts con- 

tained in the French works on this 

subject are so embedded in the Ana- 
tomical and Physiological proofs of 
the Theory, that the unprofessivaal 

Reader finds them almost too labo- 

rious to wade through. This incon- 

venience Dr. Spurzheim seems deter- 
mined to obviate in his work ; and 
has fallen inte an opposite error, 
namely, that of making it too pepu- 
lar, and omitting that long series of 
anatomical proofs which he gives in 
the Lectures, and which the Profes- 
sional Student expecis to meet with. 

With your permission, in some future 

Number, two or three Professional 

Gentlemen will give a short analysis 

of the Theory. I shall confine my- 

self here to the application of it to 

No agent are and state two or 

three curious facts I have noticed 

since my attention was called to the 

Science. It seems to me that Artists 

will be much assisted by attending to 

the particular firms of the head, as it 
will enable them better to draw from 

Nature. In several celebrated por- 

traits which I have seen, the omission 

of some small and bitherto unper- 
ceived eminence in the forehead has 
given to the critical eye of a modern 
observer, the idea of a character es- 
sentially different from that of the 
real person, though the figure has 
been in other respects like. But the 
most curious fact, and that which 
affords the strongest correboration of 
the Doctrine, is, that, in examining 
Portraits drawn by certain of the most 
celebrated Masters, who have added 
intellect and genius to the arts of the 
pencil, we have found an organization 
of the head expressed, so exactly con- 
formable to the known character of 
the individual drawn, that one would 
almost suppose it was done by a mo- 
dern Craniologist. Ina future Num- 


ber, a professional friend of mine 
will, I hope, communicate more cu- 
rious facts of this nature, and detail 
some remarkable instances, which an 
Gent. Mag. February, 1815. 
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- examination of old Pictures has led to. 


‘A very corious Essay on the Antique 
Busts might be written, shewing their 
correspondence with this acw Theory 
of Craniology. R. 

P.S. It is very true, even to com- 
mon observation, that the organs of 
Form and Colour may generally be 
observed in good Painters. 


——EE 


Dr. Spurzuein’s Lectures on Physi- 
ognomy and the Physiology of the 


Brain. [Continued from Vol. 
LXXXIV. ii. p. 523.) . 
Leciur HE seventh configuration 

Vi. is denominated the Or- 


gan of Constructiveness, or the pro- 
peusity tobuild, modulate, or produce 
certain forms. The faculty of con- 
struction is not derived trom the 
hands, or any external instruments : 
monkeys have four hands, and do not 
build; other animals have only two, 
and yet build: rabbits. and hares 
have the same structure of feet; yet 
the former build, and the latter do. 
not. It is a primitive faculty, or in- 
ternal disposition ; one man has this 
constructive faculty more developed, 
more active thao another, as one 
excels more or less in the arts. B 
this propensity bees fabricate their 
cells, birds build their nests, men 
houses, ships, &c. or construct ma- 
chines aad every kind of instrument 
from the spade and plough to the 
chronometer, draw ures, design, 
grave, hew stone, cut cloth, make 
resses, and all the arts of civil life; 
to other faculty is more active or 
useful to society. United with the 
organ of oumber, the faculty of con- 
structiveness produces a waihemati- 
cal mstrument makers with musick, 
a musical instrameot maker; with 
form, a drawer of figares, &c. This 
organ iv situated at the temple, and 
~ ney in a line with the cheek 
and jawbone. 

8. Organ of Covetiveness, or theft. 
There are thieves among all clases 
of society; even Priests have this 
propensity, as Saurin, Pastor of Ge- 
neva; Doctors have stolen things 
from their Patients’ houses, and sent 
them back again; instances of dying 
persons puttiog out their hands and 
stealing the snufi-box of their Con- 
fessors ; idiots have it in the extreme, 
and men covet and sieal every thing, 

evea 
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even those articles which are trouble- 
some to them and not useful. Juris- 
consults deny the existence of this as 
a faculty, alleging that all property 
is a matter of convention, and purely 
artificial; but answers Dr. Spurz- 
heim, although actual property may 
be the result of conventional laws, 
yet the feeling of property is innate, 
it is connate with selfishness. Societ 

produces no new faculty; both ani- 
mals and mev, whether social or sa- 
vage, equally evince this feeling of 
property or possession, this propen- 
sity to self-appropriation. Birds do 
not allow others to intrude on their 
haunts; we bever see two robins on 
ove tree; a dog defends his bone 
more determinedly in his master’s 
house than abroad; men have this 
feeliug, which gives them courage 
to resist and repel robbers. This 
covetive propensity is necessary to 
animal subsistence; it is therefore 
natural, and existed before avy sucial 
conventions ; they were of subsequent 
origin; its abuse rendered laws neces- 
sary to prevent its excesses. Covet- 
iveness, however, like all other pro- 
pensities, is laudable when duly exer- 
cised. Drunkenness is not a faculty, 
but an abuse of eer and thirst; 
in like manner, theft, plagiarism, 
fraud, usury, self-appropriation, &e. 
are abuses of the natural propensity 
of covetiveness or self-preservation. 
Its organ is situated behind that of 
constructiveness, on the lower ante- 
rior angle of the parietal bone. 

9. Organ of Secretiveness; it ap- 
pears io liars, hypocrites, intriguers, 
aud dramatists, and runs ia a lateral 
direction behind the ergans of Con- 
structiveness and Covetiveness, and 
over that of Destructiveness. Its ef- 
fects are manifested by the cunning, 
prudence, address, &c. of individuals, 
according as it is associated with 
other faculties. Keeping a secret 
belongs to this faculty, and is essen- 
tial to fidelity and personal integrity. 

The Second genus is Sentiments, 
which follow the propeusities, and 
have something more than mere in- 
clination. Some of them are com- 
mon to man and animals, others are 
poe to man only, To the former 

longs, 

10. Organ of Self-love, or pride ; it 
is situated at the summit or apex of 


the head. Instance of a beggar that 
was too proud to learn any business 
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to gain a living. In madmen it is of- 
ten highly developed. 
11. Organ af Apprebation, or va+ 
nity 5 oe een has a cou or- 
» which appears in two 
ovale on Sesh side of that of 
Pride, which is single. This is cha- 
racteristic of their respective fune- 
tioas: pride considers itself, and 
looks straigi)t forward, vanity looks 
on each side for the applause of every 
thing around. Insanity much oftener 
arises from pride than vanity. A 
ab a tieghantdck cheap 
such a thin ?s I 
plauded or Soxieomaat a proud a 
satisfies himself, and cares for no 
more. Women, being generally vain, 
have this organ highly developed. 
There are more women than men 
deranged by vanity. The love of 
applause, however, appears in all 
characters: a coachman is pleased 
with being told he manages his horses 
well; a General, with leading his 
army to victory. Emulation is found- 
ed on this sentiment; it is called a 
man’s weakness, but is in reality his 
strength. Persons who are fund of 
being caressed, honoured, and are 
aipbitious, who feel the besoin d’étre 
aimé, have the upper posterior and 
pion part of the head much deve- 
Oo . 
12. Organ of Cautiousness; this 
sentiment leads to doubting, irresolu- 
tion, anxiety, and fear; excessive 
cautiousness disposes to melancholy, 
and thence to suicide. One man ad- 
vances without any consideration of 
difficulties; another exclaimson every 
occasion, “ take care,” and evinces 
this sentiment. This . oly n < 
upper posterior part of both sides e 
the head, and _ it a square 
rance behinds Women general 

ave this organ more developed than 
men. This sentiment explains how a 
man may have courage, and yet be 
at the same time fearful. It is neces- 
sary to our preservation, considers 
consequences, produces buts, and 
makes men circumspect. 

13. Organ of Benevolence in men, 
or of Meekness in brutes; it appears 
as a height at the top of the fore- 
head. Caribs have fiat foreheads, 
and little benevolence. Seneca re- 
markable for this character. Ani- 
mals having a vertical ridge between 
the eyes, as horses, dogs, &c. are 
meck and good-natured ; if this = 
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be hoilow, then they kick or bite. Be- 
nevoleuce in animals is merely pas- 
sive, im man it is active; + me 
humanity, hospitality, kindness, li- 
berality, and Christian charity. Cru- 
elty is not the want of benevolence, 
asno negative can produce a positive 
faculty, but the propensity to de- 
structiveness ; it is modified by bene- 
“aoa losophieal system hithert 
No phi ieal system hi ti) 
ih eee y indicated the 
ine of demarcation. between men and 
brutes. The latter have all the primi- 
tive faculties noticed by philosophers, 
erception, memory, judgment, aud 
imagination: som’ have denied them 
the latter ; but arimals dream as well 
as men, and therefore imagine. Of 
the sentiments proper to man, the 
first is religion, which prevails every 
where, in all states of human existence. 
It has been valgarly observed, that 
bald-headed persons are religious; 
but women have very rarely bald 
heads, and yet are in general more 
pious than men. Artists have repre- 
sented all the chiefs of religious sects 
with high heads: the Saints are all so 
depicted: The head of Christ should 
have. all the faculties proper to man 
greatly elevated, those common to 
Sinai depressed. Many heads of 
the Saviour represent a coxcomb ; 
others, having the head high, and the 
hair fallyng on each side from the 
centre, are more like the original: 
hence, Artists may in future know 
how to delineate this character. Re- 
ligion is too vague a term for this 
sentiment, which does not include be- 
nevolence and the moral virtues, 
many men being pious without bene- 
volence, justice, or moral honesty ; 
they will lie, cheat, and deceive. As 
this sentiment venerates and respects, 
and is especially directed towards the 
great Creator of all things, it is pro- 
perly denominated, 
14. Organ of Veneration. It is si- 
tuated in the midst of the upper part 


’ of the head, before the organ of 


Pride. But, although men are endow- 
ed with an organ of Veneration, Re- 
velation is not uonecessary. Religion 
existed among all men long prior to: 
Revelation ; and many nations are 
still without this light: yet the senti- 
ment of veueration even to the works 
of their own hands, to cats, dogs, &c. 
exists among the most savage people. 
Man must be prepared for receiving 
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revelation *: it is not given to ani- 
mals, which are incapable of receiving 
such gifts. This faculty must be ex- 
ereised, and it proves that religion is 
both natural and necessary to maa. 
He who is destitute of this organ can 
never conceive how men can venerate 
the Creator, of whom they know so 
little: you may reason, describe, and 
remonstrate with hiv on religion and 
the beauties of noliness; but he can 
never either feel or comprehend your 
meaning. If he not only rejects the 
practice of piety, bat rails at all reli- 
gion, he only condemns himself, ex- 
poses his inferiority to other men, 
and proves that he is destitate of this 
primary sentiment of veneration. His 
actions are like those of a blind wan 
who should coneiude that there is no 
such thing as light in existence: as 
the one can never perfectly understand 
the nature of vision, so neither can 
the other, religion or veneration. No 
seatiment indeed can be taught; man 
cannot understand what hunger is, 
without experiencing it; neither can 
he the sentiment of veneration, with- 
out feeling it. 

15. The Organ of Hope and Faith, 
belongs to Religion; it is situated 
longitudinally on each side of Venera- 
tion. There is in man a sentiment 
of faith; the facalties are giveu for 
the use of this life, and the indulgence 
of hope becomes faith. Hope is mix- 
ed with something more ‘tha mere 
desire ; many persons evince by their 
lives and actions that they are ail 
hope, and neglect every thing in this 
world in hopes of great enjoyments 
in the next ; they are enthusiasts, and 
very credaious. Some persons have 
faith and not benevolence, others be- 
nevolence and not faith; and some 
are devout in saying their prayers, 
and yet have neither faith, justiee, 
nor benevolence. 

16. Organ of Ideality, or Poetry, is 


* This truth merits the attention of 
Missionary Societies, and those well- 
meaning persons who think to convert 
unlette savages into good and en- 
lightened Christians. The Jews were 
many centuries disciplined under the 
Law, before the Gospel was offered to 
them.. It is strange that the professors 
of the Christian faith are so inattentive 
to the manner of the Divine dis 
tions, and that they never think of imi- 
tating the divine example before them. 

Philanthr.” 
situated 
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situated over that of Covetiveness, and 
is an obvious prominence above the 
temples of Milton, Shakspeare, Dry- 
den, &c. but not in Locke, or the 
Philosophers. In like manner the 
antique heads of Homer and Horace 
have this organ, which is wanting in 
that of Demosthenes. Some are 
pleased with Pvetry, although they 
do not write it; others are pleased 
and wrile it; and wany make verses, 
but not poetry; they are versifiers, 
and not poets. There is a peculiar 
mauner of action in all poets; they 
are always exalted and elevaled, they 
consider mau as he should be, and not 
as he is, view the world in an exalted 
and purified state; by this continued 
exaltation they are inspired, as it 
were. Artists may have this faculty 
with great advantage to their art. 
Poets, who contemplate all objects in 
an ideal view, have properly this fa- 
culty, which is often very injurious 
to men who have all their other feel- 
ings exalted by this incessant cxertiva 
of the imagination, There are prose 
writers whose diction is entirely pue- 
tical; but he who writes in a calm 
reasoning way is vo poet. 

17. Organ of Righteousness. Man 
has a particular sentiment of just and 
unjus!, right aud wrong; no inferior 
animal has this faculty, which consti- 
tutes the conscience. There are in- 
deed persons, however repugnant the 
fact may be to our feelings, who have 
really no conscience. Of this there 
are examples, of criminals going to 
death perfectly satisfied with the pro- 
priety of their own actions, of persons 
who are pleased only with criminal 
actions, and wonder how others do 
not enjoy the same. delight in them. 
Bigots are of this description; they 
are pleased with their own cunceils, 
and cannot conceive how all others 
are not of their mind. No inferior 
faculty has any conscience, and hence 
we must admit that there are persons 
without a conscience, which belongs 
to the sentiment of righteousness, 
Conscience is divided into absolute, 
individual or relative, and positive ; 
the first is the faculty of justice com- 
bined with the other bigher facul- 
ties, the last depends on the laws. 
Christ was the only law-giver who 
- founded all his laws on the sentiment 
of absolute justice. 

18. Organ of Determinateness, or 
firmness; this is the last of the seati- 
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ments; it fixes all the others, and is 
indicated by an elevated part on the 
front top of the head. He who has 
this organ resolves and persists in his 
resolution; he is a determined man, 
and may be depended on. Observe 
persons who argue and will not be 
convinced, and you may discover this 
organ before that of Pride. It is es- 
sential to integrity of characier; its 
excess becomes stubbornness, its ab- 
sence indicates fickleness and incon- 
stancy. (Zo be continued.) 


-— 


Mr. Unpax, Jan. 9. 

| HAVE been lately amusing my- 

self in the perusal of Elton’s 
** Specimens of the Classic Poets of 
Antiquity.” They have certainly af- 
forded me entertainment. But 1 om 
sorry to say, that I think he has been 
peculiarly unfortunate in bis selec- 
tions; because the translations from 
his favourite passages have, io almost 
every instance, been executed ‘long 
ago in a ae and manner infinitely 
superior to hisowo. I will not trou- 
bie you with a long letter at present, 
but will reserve some of my observa- 
tions for another opportanity. 

In Theocritus he has unquestiona- 
bly failed, Perhaps his best versions 
are from Bion and Moschus. 

Of the existing translations of 
these Poets, by Creech, Fawkes, 
Langhorne, and Polwhele, the pub- 
lick seems to have decided in favour 
of the last-mentioned writer. To 
have done better than Fawkes, indeed, 
would have been considered, by Mr. 
Polwhele and bis friends, ‘as no great 
praise. 

From Bion’s Epitaph on Adonis, 
any part of Polwhele’s Version may 
be selected, in opposition to the new 
competitor. Elton’s happiest trans- 
lations are the following : 

‘© Ah, Venus! ah, the Loves for thee 


bewail ; ail ; 
With that lost youth thy fading graces 
Her beauty bloom’d, while life was in 
his eyes ; [him it dies. 
Ah, woe! with him it bloom’d, with 
The oaks and mountains “ ab, Adonis!” 
sigh; ’ 
The rivers Gone to Venus’ agony : 
The mountain springs all trickle into 
tears : (pears: 
The blush of grief on every flower ap- 
And Venus o’er each solitary hill, 
And thro’ wide cities chaunts her dirget 
shrill.” Vol. Ill. p. 5 
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Yet the repetition of “ ak,” and 
the pleonasm of “fading and fail,” 
and the feeble conclusion of the last 
lime, are exceptionable. 

««Groaning, she stretch’d her arms, and 
* stay (she said,) 

Stay, poor Adonis ! lift thy languid head! 

Ab, let me find thy last expiring breath, 

Mix lips with lips, and suck thy soul in 
death. 

Wake but a little, for a last, last kiss : 

Be it the last, but warm with life, as 


this; 

That thro’ thy lips I may thy spirit drain, 

Suck thy sweet breath, driuk love thro’ 
every vein: 

This kiss shall serve me ever in thy stead ; 

Since thou thyself, unhappy one! art 
fled’.”” Vol. U1. p. 361, 

In transcribing these lines, I be- 

come sensible of repetitions and in- 

sipidities of which | was not before 

aware. To go on: 

«* * Venus sinks lonely on a widow’d bed : 

The Loves with listless feet my chamber 
tread. [why, 

My cestus perish’d with thyself: Ab 

Fair as thou wert, the coverts venturous 
try, felty ?’ 

And tempt the woodland monster's cru- 

So Venus mourns: her loss the Loves 

plore : 

Woe, Venus! woe! Adonis is no more. 

As many drops as from Adonis bled, 

So many tears the sorrowing Venus shed. 

For every drop on earth a flower there 
grows, 

Anemonies for tears; for blood the rose,” 

Vol. HI. p. 362. 


I now turn to Mr. Polwhele’s 
translation : 
«« Perish’d Adonis!” my fall sorrows 
sigh— [Loves reply. 
¢ Perish’d’ —the Loves, the weeping 
Lo! Venus blooms no more in beauty’s 
pride ; [they died ! 
With him ber graces liv’d! with him 
Those vivid blushes, those entrancing 
charms— 
That form glow’c only for Adonis’ arms! 
The mountain-springs, the rivers, as 
they flow, 
And the hill-oaks remurmur to her woe!” 
* * * ” * aa * 
*€ Soon as she saw her lover press the 
. ground, [the wound, 
Wither’d his crimson thigh, and wide 
She stretch’d her trembling arms, and 
deeply sigh’d: [she cried, 
And ‘ Stay, dear youth, a moment stay,’ 
That I may clasp thee, on thy breast re- 
cline, [to thine! 
Suck thy faint breath, and glue my lips 
One tender token, dear Adonis, give— 
Yet ashort moment, while thy kisses live! 


Then, as in death thy sinking eyes shal 


To 
I'll catch the quivering spirit of thy soul, 
Draw its quick flame, rekindled as we 
! 


part (heart! 
Drink thy fond love, and store it in my 
Thus the last relic of affection take, 
And here inelose it, for thy charming 


sake !’’ 
* + * * + . * 
** Wretch that I am, to breathe immor- 
tal breath, [death ! 


That cannot join thee in the realms of 
Queen of the shades, whom fate has 

given te share (fair: 
Whatever blooms on earth, or good or 
Far happier thou, take all my soul 

adores ! [thy shores!” 
He comes, blest Queen! he hastens to 
* > — * * a oa 


“ Their wonted charms no more my Cu- 

pids own; [zone !"” 
They droop; and perish’d is my Virgin 
. . > * - + * 


“* Wide as-her lover’s torrent-blood ap- 
pears, [tears ! 
So copious flow’d the fountain of her 
The rose starts blushing from the san- 
guine dyes, 
And from ber tears anemonies arise.” 
PoLWHELF’S Theocritus, &c. &c. 
Vol. I, 2nd Edit. pp. 242, 243. 
One of the fivest passages in Mos- 
chus’s leg on Bion, ig not ill trans- 
lated by Elton, but might bave been 
ie to the publick without any re- 
rence to the original. It runs thus, 
at the 288th page of Mr. Pulwhele’s 
8vo edition, kote referred to. 
“* Though fade crisp anise, and the par- 
sley’s green, [seene, 
And vivid mallows from the garden. 
The balmy breath ef Spring their life re- 


news, [hues. 

And bids them flourish in their former 

BUT WE, THE GREAT, THE VALIANT, AND 

THE Wisr, 

Wuen once the seal of Dears hath 
clos’d OUR EYES, : 

Lost in the hollow tomb, obscure and 

P> [broken sleep! 

Slumber, to wake no more, one long un- 

Thou too, thy charm of melting musick 

o’er, [more !” 

Shut in the silent Earth, shalt rise no 

Elton’s four best lines vary little 

from their corresponding ones in the 


passage just quoted. 
** But we, the great, the valiant, and 
the wise, [eyes, 


When once in Déath we close our pallid 
In Earth's dark caverns, scuseless, slume. 








Te compare Mr. Elton, in his Ver- 
sious trom Horace and Javenal and 
Virgil and Ovid, &c. &e. with his pre- 
decesswrs in translation, would be an 
agreeabie recreation. The sublime 
and- beautiful passages, which he has 
so often injured in attempting to 
translate, would, in this process, arise 
to our recollection; whilst Francis 
or Boscawen, Giffurd and Pitt, and 
Addison and Dryden, amused us by 
all the varieties of versification. 

Should [ pursue this subject at 
some future occasion, I do not mean 
to make a single remark on Mr. El- 
ton, but to leave the respeetive merits 
ot the Copyists to the decision of 
your learned Readers. 


Yours, &c. Arricus, 
—a 
Mr. Unban, Jan. 11. 


T* ERE are a great many classical 
sayings, which almost every 
body repeats, but scarcely any one 
knows where to find; and as J have 
taken the trouble of tracing a few of 
them to their source, some of your 
Correspondents may be disposed te 
assist me in making other discoveries. 
First, That humorous expression 
in one of our poets— 
“The man that fights, and runs away, 

May live to fight another-day,” &c. 
is deduced from the Greek saying, 

"Avie é Qaiyar xal wad payncrras. 

The English lines are generally 
ascribed to Hudibras; but the Au- 
thor of them is Sir John Mennes, who 
lived in the reign of Charles 11. and 
wrote a small volume of Poems on 
miscellaneous subjects. This book 
has become extremely scarce, and 
generally fetches from four to five 
guiveas. 

Secondly, 

Fncidit in Scyllam, cupiens vitare Cha- 
rybdim, 

This line occurs, with a slight va- 
riation, in the Alerendreis of Philip 
Gualtier, (a Poet ofthe 13th century), 
which was printed at Lyons, in 1558. 
It is in lib, 5, v. 301, where the Poet, 
addressing himself to Darius, who, 
fiving from Alexander, fell into the 
hands of Bessus, says, 

= Quo tendis inertem, 





Rex periture, fugam! Nescis, heu per- 
dite, nescis 
Quem fugias ; hostes incurris, dum fugis 
hostem. 
— 1 . . ‘ 
Incidis i ag cupiens vitare Cha 
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Thirdly, 

Semel insanivimus omnes. 

Dr. Johnson was once offered ten 
guineas, to point out from whence 
this saying was taken. He could not 
do it ; but many years afterwards met 
with it by chance in Johannes Bap- 
tista. Mantuapus. The words oceur 
im the First Eclogue of Mantuanus, 
De honesto Amore, &c, : 
“ Id commune malum ; semel insanivi- 

mus omnes.”’ 

Fourthly, Quos Deus—(it should 
rather be, Quem Jupiter)—vult per- 
dere, prius dementat. 

This sayiug has been elucidated by 
Mr. Joho Pitts, late Rector of Great 
Brickhill, in Bucks, in the following 
words : 

* Perhaps no scrap of Latin what- 
ever has been more quoted than this. 
It occasionally falls even from those 
who are scrppulous even te pedautry 
in their Latinity, and will not admit a 
word into their compositions which 
has not the sanction of the first age. 
The word demento is of no authority, 
ye, as a verb “yo - neuter. 
After a long search, for the pur 
of deciding © bet, some Gentlemen of 
Cambridge found it among the. Frag- 
meats of Euripides, (in what edition | 
do not recollect), where it is given ag 
a translation of a Greek iambick - 
“Or bros Sern amerioas,wpwr aeroPgers.” 

Fifthly, 

Solamen miseris socios habuisse doloris. 

The Author of this verse has not, I 
believe, been discovered ; but | shall 
thank any of your Correspondents 
who may he the goodness to inform 
me in what writer it is to be found. 

Yours, &c. E. 
———— 

Mr. UrnsBan, Jan. 16. 
HE excellent and well-writien 
Letter of W. A. A. (LXXXIV. ii. 

534.) should be sent to the Editor of 
every Newspaper; many of them are 
respectable men, and if such would 
attend to it, their Papers would be 
sought in preference. But I would 
add another thing, the abolition of 
those abominable Advertisements of 
the Regular-bred-Quacks, which de- 
file most of the Papers, and render 
them unfit to be laid on a table where 
our wives and daughters may see 
them. There is at least one very re- 
spectable Evening-Paper that does 
not admit them. - 
r. 
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Mr. Unsan, Feb. 4. 

HAVE lately been favoured, by 
I the kindoess of a friend, with a 
sight of ao early black-letier edition 
of *“ Boethius,” the value of which is 
increased by its having been formerly 
the property of the amiable Mr. 
Baxer of St. Jobn's College, Cam- 
bridge. On the blank leaves at the 
beginning he has entered (as was his 
custom) memoranda respecting the 
Author and the work, and also au 
affectionate tribute to a deceased 
friend who had bequeathed this copy 
of the book to him —a gentleman 
whose conduct and sentiments seem 
to have been covgenial with his owa ; 
both worthy of the esteem and vene- 
ration of all good men. 
“ Tho. Baker, Coll. Jo. Socius ejectus.” 
stands conspicuous among these me- 
moranda— an epithet of which cer- 
tainly he had vo reason to be ashamed. 

The donor is thus warmly and pa- 
thetically commemorated : 

Librum hunc, &c. mihi testamento 
suo legavit Tuomas Lecnue, S.T.B. Coll. 
Jo. Socius, reliquis Collegis suis doctrina 
par, pietate omnibus superiur, modestia 
supra omnia singulari. 

Quantus et qualis vir! 

Nec te tua plurima Pentheu, 
Labentem Pietas, nec Apollinis Infula 

texit. 
Mox ejiciendus (si Fata vitam pauculos 
dies protraxissent) non sine magno Col- 
legii opprobrio et dedecore. Sed texit 
Deus, quem Innocentia neutiquam pro- 
texit. Obiit in Festo Innecentium, 
anno 1716. 
Sic mihi contingat vivere sieq; mori! 

The memoranda respecting Boethi- 

us and his work are as follows :- 
In St. Peter’s Church at Pavia, a mo- 
aument to Boetius : 
* Severini Boetii. 
Meonia et Latid lingu4 clarissimus, et 





ui 
Consul pe htc perii missus in exi- 
lium. 
Exquid mors rapuit? Probitas me vexit 
ad auras, 
Et nune fama viget maxima, vivit 
Opus.’ 
Wright's Travels, p.477. 
Son ouvrage de la Consolation de la 
Philosophie, c’est un ouvrage digne d'un 
sidcle plus epuré, qui peut passer pour 
un chef d’evre ence genre. Du Pin. 
Volumen hoc continet, 1. Boetium de 
Consolatione Philosophie; 2. Eandem 
de Scholarium Disciplina. At liber pos 
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terior caret genio et spiritu Beetii: Fa- 
tus videtar Dionysii Ribelii Carthusiani, 
ui obiit anno 1471. Vide Placgium de 

riptoribus Anon, p. 130. num, 495, 
vile Psa Bibl. Lat. tom, Ill. p. 

17, &e. 

De hoc Libro, et auctore Boetie, vide 
Mabillon Iter Italicum, p. 220, 1. 

The title of the work is comprised 
in two lines in‘ small black choracter. 

Buetius de consolatione philosopbie 
necno’ de disciplina scolariu’ cu’ co’- 
mento sancti Thome. 

Under which is a curious square 
wovudcut, the border ornamented with 
flowers, and at the bottom a blank 
shield of arms; within the border, a 
lion and bear, standing among flowers, 
support a tablet inscribed with some 
initial letters, and abovethe tablet ona 
scroll is * Jehan du pre,” the name of 
the printer. At the botioni of this 
page Mr. Baker has written, 

Jean Dupré, Imprimeur Parisien, an. 
1489, &e. Vide M. de la Caille, Hist. de 
I’Imprimerie, p. 66. 

Idem, p. 41. Jean Dupré imprima Boe- 
tius Severinus, De Consolatione Philo- 
sophiw, nec non de Disciplina Schola- 
rium cum Comment. S, Thome en oc- 
tavo en 1493, [a Lyon.] 

Other editions are thus noticed : 

Liber hic primd (ut opinor) impressus 
Noriberge 1473 per Ant. Coburger. 

Est aiterum exemplar hujus libri im- 
pressum Rothemagi in officina Laurentii 
Hoblingue et Jameti Loys anno ab In- 
earn. 1503 pro Petro Regnault Biblio- 
pola universitatis Cadomi, &c. penés 
M. Ody. 

Vidi exemplar hujus libri excusum 
per Johannem de Westfalia in Alma 
Lovaniensi Universitate, &c. anno gra- 
tie millesimo quadringentesimo octua- 
gesimo quarto, fol. 

Alterum elaborat. per Johan. Koelhoff 
de Lubeck in sancta civitate Colonia, 
anno gratie mill. quadring. octogesimo 
secundo, fol. 

I have an enlarged edition of this 
wotk, printed with black types of 
similar form to those used in Mr. 
Baker’s copy; the title of which is 
as follows: 

Comme’tu’ duplex in Boetium de con- 
solatione philosophie cun vtriusq; tabula. 
Item commentum in eundem de disci- 
plina, scholarium ; cum commento in 
Quintilianum de officio discipulorum : 
diligenter annotata. 

The ornamented iuitial of the word 
Commentum (cut on wood) fills a 

large 





space in the title , and with- 
in it is a spirited sketch of a dyi 
son in with attendants beside 
im; and cearse as the lines are, the 
character of the countenances is 
strongly marked. The work is thus 
conclodéa 

§ Finitur Boeti’ de disciplina schola- 
Tium’cum co’mento. Impressum Lugd’ 
per Johannem devingle. Anno domini 
M.ccec.xcviij. die xx. Aprilis. 

A large square wood cut fills the 
last page, of a similar design to the 
title-page of the first mentioned edi- 
tiov. The border of this is orna- 
mented with vine-branches and grapes, 
anda blank shield at the bottom ; with- 
in this a lion and greyhound support 
a tablet, of the shape of a heart, in- 
scribed with the witials J.v. Over 
the heart is a coronet, and above the 
eoronet a scroll inscribed Jehan de- 


vingle. The dark back-ground is 

decorated with viue-branches aud 

grapes. S. Y. 
—— 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 19. 

Wy Ben you, venerable Sir, re- 

view your literary life, espe- 
cially that portion of it which has 
been devoted to the superintendance 
of the Genileman’s Magazine—how 
different must be the feelings of your 
benevolent mind, to those of some 
persons, who, converting the Press 
into an engine of mischief, too often 
endeavour, by its powerful means, to 
shake the pee of social order, to 
destroy the charities of life, and to 
subvert the altars of Religion! How 
many pious expedients, how many 
humane designs and undertakings, 
have been suggested in your respect- 
able pages! Amid the multifarious 
productions of the pen which have 
reached your Repository, you seem 
to have resembled that prudent indi- 
vidual, mentioned in the Gospel, 
whose net enclosed a vast variety of 
fishes, some good and some bad; 
but who kept the good, and cast the 
bad back again into the sea. 

None who know you, Sir, will 
deem the feeble tribute of commen- 
dation here bestowed, unmerited. 
For, throughout the “ troublous 
times” which are past, the sound reli- 
gious and political principles, which 
the Gentleman’s Magazine uniformly 
inculeated, served, perhaps, (under 
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Heaven) to animate the minds of 
———_ whose A weet was well 
nigh gone:” and, throughout man 
of” the haleyon days which, I trast, 
are approaching, may you, Sir, reap 
your reward ! 

But, though insensibly drawn into 
these reflections, | mean not this let- 
ter asa needless eulogy upon yourself, 
or the Periodical Work which you 
have so long and so honourably con- 
ducted. | Neither do I presume to 
rank my last address to you, on a 
subject of humanity, among the num- 
ber of good” communications. You 
will be happy, however, to class it 
among the successful oues. At thetime 
1 deem it right thus respectfully to ac- 
knowledge the subscriptions, I beg 
leave to inform the generous donors, 
that their bounty is deposited in the 
Old Dudley Bank, for the future bene- 
fit of the object of their pity ; who will 
be enabled, by their kindness, to enjoy 
many comforts, to which he would 
otherwise be a stranger. May “ the 
blessing of him that was ready to 
perish come upon them!” But, alas! 
he can implore no blessing. Like a 
poor foundling, rescued from the wia- 
Wy blast, he feels the salutary effecis 
of their compassion, without being 
seasible from whence it flows. There 
is one, however, who notes it, who 
is the mover of that compassion; 
who said “ Leave thy fatherless chil- 
dren: 1 will preserve them; and let 
thy widows trust in me.” Jer. xlix. 11. 

y a subscription, confined solely 
to this neighbourhood, a few years 
ago, after he lost his mother, about 90 
pounds were contributed for his sup- 
port, Of that sum about 20%. now re- 
main: which, with whatI have recent- 
ly and may hereafter receive on his ac- 
count, is intended to be sunk in a Life- 
Annuity (vested in trust of the Vicar 
and Church-wardens of the Parish for 
the Lime being) to procure for him as 
many comforts as such annuity will 
raise. 

Some of the Letters enclosing the 
Subscriptions are so honourable to 
their writers and to human nature, 
that I should be happy to be per- 
mitted to gratify you, Mr. Urban, 
and your readers with them. But, 
without such permission, | shall not 
presume to do so. 

Yours, &e. L. Booxrr, 
Vicar of Dudley. 
Te 
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To the, Right Hon. the Earl of 
Harrowsy. 
My Lorp, Feb. 8. 

1% consequence of your Lordship 
having for some time turned your 
attention to the regulation of the af- 
fairs of the Clergy, I take the liberty 

of addressing this Letter to you. 
Your Lordship’s motive for under- 
taking this business was, no doubt, a 
good one; but the manner in which 
you have performed it will be a mat- 
ter of sorrow and regret with the 
Clergy forever. If the most bitter 
enemy of the Church had wished to 
institute a persecution of the Clergy, 
short of personal violence, he could 
not have taken a more effectual me- 
thod than by enacting such Laws as 
have been introduced by Sir William 
Scott and your Lordship ; the last of 
which was forced on the country, con 
trary to the opinion of the Lord 
Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice, 
and nearly the whole Bench of Bishops. 
The idea of altering the Laws respect- 
ing the Clergy originated in some 
vexatious informations for non-resi- 
dence against some of the Clergy, par- 
ticularly in London; and, under the 
pretence of relieving them from this 
evil, Sir William Scott, in his Bill, 
subjected them to penaltiesso much 
more grievous that the Legislature 
has been obliged to interfere, and 
prevent the execution of the Law: 
whereas, had he only made a judici- 
ous alteration of a few words in the 
Act of Henry VII. all these inconve- 
niences might have been remedied, 
and the Clergy would not have been 
held up to the publick in the unjust 
and illiberal way they have been. 
The annual Return, which is made to 
the Privy Council, is the most delu- 
sive that can possibly be, to found an 


_ opinion upon; being a Return of 


those only who do not reside, and not 
of those who do reside; from which it 
may be sup » that the greatest 
number of Livings were without a 
resident Clergyman; which is not the 
case. To shew the unfairness of this 
Return, we will suppose there are ten 
Livings on which the incumbents do 
not reside, but that on eight of them 
there are Curates residing ; accord- 
ing to the Return, it would appear 
that there were ten Livings without a 


_resident Clergyman ; whereas, in fact, 


there are only two in that predica- 
Gent. Maa. February, 1815. 


‘heat and burthen o 


ment. But, as the Return takes no 
notice of the Curates that do reside, 
the publick are deceived, and so in- 
duced to throw an odium on the 
Clergy they do not deserve. Surely 
this makes a wide difference ; and, if 
generally known, might lend to pre- 
vent that abuse which is so liberally 
bestowed on the Clergy at the present 
day. From what sources your Lord- 
ship bas drawa your information it is 
impossible for me to say; perhaps 
from some person who has spent all 
his days within the walls of his Col- 
lege. But, from the regulations you 
have introduced, you seem not to be 
well informed of the state of the mid- 
dle rank of the Clergy, who bear the 

t the day, and 
have most to do with Parochial con- 
cerns and the practical duties of their 
profession. Your regulations seem 
to be founded on the mistaken notion, 
that every Rector is rich, avaricious, 
and oppressive, and that every Curate 
is poor and oppressed ;—thatevery one 
is trying to over-reach the other ; and 
that the Clergy are unable and un- 
worthy to conduct their own affairs— 
thatevery village, however small and 
destitule of inhabitants, equally re- 
quires a resident Clergyman, with one 
where there are thousands. It ap- 
pears, however, that the impractica- 
bility of this system is found out, and 
that in consequence the indulgence of 
non-residence is in certain cases to be 
granted; But the application for it 
is to be made in the most humiliating 
manner, disgusting to every ingenu- 
ous aod upright feeling. I have been 
shewn one, and it is called, “* The 
humble Petition of A. B. Rector ef 
C. D. to E. Lord Bishop of so and 
so ;” and, after stating the particulars 
of any preferment he may have, ends 
with, ** and, as in duty bound, will for 
ever pray.” Can any thing be more 
mortifying and degrading to a Clergy- 
man of education, asking for a ra- 
tional indulgence an the very grounds 
allowed by this Law, to he obliged te 
make use of a form which is used by 
paupers when begging for relief, or 
by felons when addressing the Execu- 
tive for a mitigation of punishment? 
Is this the manver in which the Con- 
stitutional lastructors of the people 
ought to be treated? is this the way 


to gain es and attachment to the 
Established Church? Besides all - 
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the expence which a Clergyman is 
necessarily put to, first for his educa- 
tion at School and College, and after- 
wards for Letters of Orders, Present- 
ations, and Licences, is very great; 
and by the late regulations, if a Cur- 
ate changes his Curacy only to that of 
the next parish, he must have a new 
Licence, which costs him 20 shil- 
lings. At the same time a Dissenting 
Minister may, without any education, 
or examination as to his fitness for 
the office, be licensed to preach for 
one shilling; and the licence ena- 
bles him to preach in any part of the 
kingdom he pleases. So differently 
are the Ministers of the Church of 
England treated from those who are 
in pretended Orders, or pretending to 
be in Orders *. Surely your Lordship 
will be induced to re-consider this mat- 
ter; and, by a repeal of those Laws 
which have been of late introduced, 
and which tend so much to disgrace 
the Church, endeavour to re-establish 
it in tbat estimation which it formerly 
held in the opinion of the world. 

A Frienp To tHe Cnurca 

or EnGLanp. 


— 
Mr. Urnsan, Jan. 12. 

HAVE sent you the following 
strange account of Buonaparte’s 
interview with his Genius, as it has 
made its way into several public 
prints, with a view of inviting your 
enlightened and unprejudiced Readers 
to a candid discussion of the proba- 
bility of supernatural Beings making 
their appearances to individuals, for 
the purpose of animating them in the 
performance of great exploits: for 
such, it must be allowed, Buonaparte 
has performed. He bas been a severe 
scourge to Europe in the bands of 
Providence, whose chastisements may 
eventually prove a blessing to Nations, 
by humbling the pride of their Kings, 
and disposing their hearts to universal 
peace, and to the improvement of 
the temporal and spiritual interests 
of their people. If an infernal-or ce- 
-Iestial spirit ever did or may make its 
appearance, it must be for a public 
end worthy of supernatural aid. | 
by no means wish superstition to 
flourish ; or the prophetical visions 
of the insane to become any more ob- 
jects of faith. The latter, I trust, 
gave received their death-blow in the 





* The words of the Statute. 
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end of Joanna Southcott: and the 
present appears to me a proper time 
for a candid discussion of the power 
of supernatural impulses, and the 
comuon causes of maniacal delusion, 
I could wish the cases of the Moderns 
to be principally regarded by those 
who may chance to think the subject 
worthy of notice; by which 1 mean 
the cases of individuals now living, or 
very lately alive: and the cases not 
ouly of public but of private charac. 
ters, as far as the latter can be de- 
veloped, 
Tae Rep Mav. 

“ After the retreat of the ci-devant 
Emperor Napoleon across the Rhine, 
and his return to his capital, a visible 
change was observed in his habits and 
his conduct. Instead of wearing the 
livery of woe for the discomfiture of his 
plans of ambition, and the loss of his 
second grand army, he dismissed his 
usual thoughtfulness. Smiles played on 
his lips, and cheerfulness sat on his 
brow. His manners became light and 
easy, and his conversation lively, | Busi- 
ness seemed to have lost its charms for 
him; he sought for &musement and 
pleasure! Balls and entertainments sue- 
ceeded each other, and the Parisians be- 
gan to fancy that either Napoleon was 
certain of making an advantageous 
peace with the Al'ies whenever he 
thought proper, or was convinced that 
his downfall was at hand, and therefore 
wished to spend the last weeks of his Im- 
periai dignity in enjoyment and ease, 
Another conscription had been ordered, 
and the Legislative Body had been ‘dis- 
missed; but these were signs of his ex- 
istence, not of his activity. He remained 
buried in pleasure, whilst the invaders 
crossed the Rhine, and, rapidly approach- 
ing Paris, threatened to destroy at once 
his throne and the metropolis. On a 
sudden, his conduct experienced asecond 
change: his face resumed its deep and 
habitual thoughtful gloom; his atten- 
tion was engrossed by the cares due fo 
his armies; and every day witnessed new 
reviews of regiments in the Place of the 
Carrousel. Sleep could ‘no longer seal 
his wakeful eyés 5 and his wonted acti- 
vity, in which no other mortal perhaps 
ever equalled him, was displayed with 
more energy than ever. All the tine 
he could spare from his armies and bis 
cabinet, he bestowed on his state coun- 
cil, So striking an opposition between 
his present and his past conduct, cdul 
not fail to excite a powerful agitation in 


_the minds of the Parisians; ahd to maKe 


them strive to trace up a change fo 
abript in the manners of their ——- 
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to its trae cause. Precisely at this time, 
to the still greater astonishment of the 
whole city, the report of an interview of 
Napoleon with his Genius, under the 
porns of a mysterious Red Man, tran- 
spired. 

Me The Ist of January, 1814, early in 
the morning, Napoleon shut himself up 
in his cabinet; bidding Count Molé 
(then Counsellor of State, and since 
made Grand Judge of the Empire) to 
remain in the next room, and to hinder 
any person from troubling him, whilst 
he was oceupied in his cabinet. He 
looked more thoughtful than usual. He 
had not long retired to his study, when 
a tall man, dressed all in red, applied to 
Molé, pretending that be wanted to 
speak to the Emperor. He was an- 
swered, that it was not possible. ‘I 
must speak to him,’ said he; ‘ go and 
tell him that it isthe Red Man whe wants 
him, and he will admit me.” Awed by 
the imperious and commanding tone of 
that strange personage, Molé obeyed re- 
luctantly; and, trembling, executed his 
dangerous errand. ‘Let him in,’ said 

» sternly. 

s¢ Prompted by curiosity, Molé listened 
at the door, and overheard the following 
curious coyversation : 

“The Red Man said, ‘ Thisis my third 

before you. The first time we 
met was in Egypt, at the battle of the 
Pyramids. The second, after the battle 
of Wagram. I then granted you four 
years more, to terminate the conquest of 
Lurope, or to make a general peace ; 
threatening you, thai if you did not per- 
form one of those two things, I would 
withdraw my protection Jrom you, New 
J am come, for the third and last time, to 
warn you, that you have now but three 
months to complete the execution of yeur 
designs, or to comply with the proposals 
of Peace offered you by the Mites; if you 
do not atchieve the one, or accede to the 
other, ali will be over with you ;—so re- 
member it well,’ . 

** Napoleon then expostulated with 
him, to obtain more time, on the plea, 
that it was impossible, in so short a 
space, to re-cunquer what he had lost, 
or to make peace on honourable terms. 

** © Do as you pleasr,’ said the Red 
Man; ‘ but my resolution is not to be shaken 
by intreaties, nar otherwise ; and I go.’ 

** He opened the door. The Emperor 
followed, intreating him, but to no pur- 

. The Red Man would not stop any 
oars he went away, casting on his 
Imperial Majesty a contemptuous look, 

repeating in a stern voice, ‘ three 
months, no longer.’ 

** Napoleon made no reply, but his 
fiery eyes darted fury; and he returned 
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sullenly into his cabinet, which he did 
not leave the whole day. 

** Such were the reports that were 
spread in Paris three months before the 
fall of Napoleon Buonaparte; where the 
caused an unusual sensation, and creat 
a belief that he had dealings with infer 
nal Spirits, and was bound to fulfil their 
will or perish. What is more remark- 
able is, that in three months the last 
wonderful events justified the Red Man’s 
words completely; more unfortunate 
than Cesar, or Henry IV. of France, 
these presages did but forctel his ruin, 
and not his death, 

* Who the Red Man really was, has 
never been known; but that such a 
person obtained an interview with him, 
seems to have been placed beyond a 
doubt. Even the French Papers, when 
Buonaparte was deposed, recurred to the 
fact ; and remarked, that his mysterious 
visitant’s prophetic threat had been ac- 
complished.” ' 

Since writing the above, I have 
taken up a Paper, whereja | find, 
that Joanna Southeott, in her last 
hours, had lucid intervals, in which 
she made her will, and professed her 
conviction, that she had been visited 
by a good or evil spirit. It is said, 
this poor maniac had upwards of ene 
hundred and ten thousand followers! 
What a lucrative concern her seals 
must have been to some! and what 
a melancholy exemplification, ber 
case, of the mischief done to er | 
by the liberty allowed to the wea 
and foolish of choosing their own 
Religion! When such liberty is graut- 
ed, we have scriptural authority for 
believing God's blessings are with- 
drawing. 

** Yea, they have chosen their own 
ways, sud their soul delighteth in their 
abominations. J also will choose their 
deluswons, and will bring their fears upon 
them.” Isaiah levi. 3, 4. 


Yours, &c. Govietaus. 
- ——— 
Ss 
ue. Unsan, een, Slr 


Gn are a set of gentry with 
whom 1am quite as unacquainted 
at this present writing, as when some 
time ago | declined answering an in- 
enious writer, who asked me in your 
Tiaggnine (Nov. 1813) why they were 
always laid in the Sea, and sometimes 
in the Rev Sea. But, having seen 
in your pages an explanation and de- 
rivation of the word Fusta, by a 
gentleman for whose learning and 
gocial 
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social conversation I have the deepest 
respect (and at whom hereby, I most 
honestly confess, I have not the re- 
motest intention to laugh) I trust, 
with such liberty, I am able to ex- 
plain. Fiera, we learn from Judge 
Blackstone, is an antient Law Book, 
and so called because it was written 
ijn the Fieer Prison: Fleta being the 
word, in such Latin as was then used, 
by which that prison was known; in 
which language the book is written ; 
and as the first sentence implies. 
Now wy very learned friend denies 
the name Frerta, as follows: F, he 
says, stands for D, which stands for 
Dicestum. LET. was originally 
written LET, with a Greek T (gam- 
ma), which the ignorant Compositor 
imagined was a broken T, standing 
for Legum. And A stood for An- 
GLIz:—which taken together would 
appear thus: v.vec.a. instead of 
FLETA:—and signifying Digestum Le- 
gum Anglie.—(N. B. | cite from me- 
mory, not having the Paper by me.) 

Now, Sir, with allowance of the 
same privilege, I think I am able to 
inform your other -Correspondent, 
not only why Ghosts are said to be 
laid in the Sea, but also in the Rep 
Sea. But, before I enter upon this 
deep discussion, it will be necessary 
to inform some of your readers of the 
authority of certain antient English 
words. The mighty Lexicographer 
defines the substantive Say to be a 
Sreecu, and gives the authority of 
one who “ said his Say;” which 
word, by the bye, Minshew derives (a 
little, I think, in our way) from the 
Latin aro. This substantive say, I 
look upon to claim a pretty close kin 
to the word saw, which Shakspeare 
so very often uses; as, “ his weapons 
holy Saws of sacred writ,” “ All 
Saws of books,” “The Parson's Saw,” 
&c. Ac.; and which the aforesaid 
Lexicographer defines to be, a saying, 
maxim, or sentence: and derives it 
from the Saxon yaga, which word, if 
merely Latinized, is much to my pur- 
pose. 1 should also inform the same 
readers, that antiently the preterit of 
the verb read, and the adjective red, 
were both spelt alike, renve. 

Now, Sir, to return to my Ghost 
business. It is very well known that 
when a Ghost was to be laid, the Par- 
son was always sent for, to lay it in 


the sea, or (if a very troublesome 
Ghost) in the rep sea; which was 
the only effectual laying, for from 
thence there was no return: and the 
honest Gardener, in Addison's most 
excellent Comedy, heace very justly 
remarks, that there must be surely 
“a power of Ghosts in this same Red 
Sea.” Now, Sir, if the Ghost was not 
a very daring one, the Parson mere- 
ly came and spoke Latin to it—just 
said his say, and so got rid of him: 
but if the Ghost came repeatedly, and, 
like poor Mr. Moppeson, made a ter- 
rible ado in the house, the Parson was 
obliged to bring his soox, the Ghost 
not caring a straw for the Parson or 
his saip say, until compelled to de- 
part, and shew his submission to the 
READ say. 

To be serious, Mr. Urban, if I can 
for a moment be serious on sacha 
subject, either of such derivations or 
Ghosts; | really think my explanation 
of this rep sea business quite as near 
the mark, as that of my very learned 
and worthy friend’s of Fleta ; as well 
as others in your pages ] could name: 
but for fear I should “ catch it” in 
some future number, to which it is 
more than ten to one either indolence 
or ignorance, or both, would forbid 
me to reply, I have taken the in- 
stance above, not that I think it more 
wide from the point than any other, 
but solely because I know the Author 
to be too great, and too good, to be 
offended with an innocent joke. 

Joun F. M. Dovasron. 


—_ 


Mr. Urnsan, Feb. 7. 


HE Life of Robert May, prefixed 

to “ The Accomplisht Cook” (see 
. 33) is more curious, as exhibit. 
ing the profuseness of his patrons in 
their hospitalities, than for any in- 
teresting particulars of the Author 
himself : 


“ For the better knowledge of the 
worth of this Book, though it be not 
usual the Author being living, it will 
not be amiss to acquaint the reader with 
a brief account of some passages of his 
Life, as also what eminent persons (re- 
nowned for their good house-keeping) 
whom he hath served throughout the 
whole series of his life; for, as the 
growth of the children argueth the 
strength of the parents, so doth the 
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judgment and abilities of the Arist con- 
duce to the making and goodness of the 
Work: now that such great knowledge 
in this so commendable Art was not 
gained but by long experience, practice, 
and converse with the most abiest men 
in their times, the reader in this brief 
narrative may be informed by what 
steps and degrees he ascended to the 
same. 
** He was born in the year of our 
Lord 158%, his father being one of the 
ablest cooks in his time, and his first 
Tutor in the knowledge or practice of 
cookery; under whom having attained 
to some perfection in that art, the old 
Lady Dormer sent him over into France, 
where he continued five years, being in 
the family of a Noble Peer, and first 
President of Paris; where he gained not 
enly the French tongue, but also bettered 
his knowledge in his cookery: and re- 
turning again into England, was bound 
apprentice in London to Mr. Arthur 
Hollinsworth in Newgate Market, one 
of the ablest workmen in London, cook 
to the Grocers’ Hall and Star-Chamber. 
His apprenticeship being out, the Lady 
Dormer sent for him to be her cook un- 
der his father (who then served that 
honourable Lady) ; where were four couks 
more, such noble houses were then kept, 
the glory of that, and shame of this 
present age: then were those golden 
days wherein were practised the triumphs 
and trophies of Cookery ; then was hos- 
pitality esteemed, neighbourhood pre- 
served, the poor cherished, and God ho- 
noured ; then was religion less talkt on, 
and more practised; then was atheism 
and schism less in fashion ; and then did 
men strive to be good, rather than to 
seem so. Here he continued till the 
Lady Dormer died, and then went again 
to London, and served the Lord Castle- 
haven ; after that the Lord Lumley, that 
great lever and knower of art, who want- 
ed no knowledge in the discerning this 
mistery ; next the Lord Montague in 
Sussex ; and at the beginning of these 
wars, the Countess of Kent; then Mr, 
Nevel of Christen-Temple in Essex, 
whose Ancestors the Smiths (of whom he 
is descended) were the greatest main- 
tainers of hospitality in all those parts, 
nor doth the present Mr. Nevil dege- 
nerate from their laudable examples. 
Divers other persons of like esteem and 
quality hath he served, as the Lord Ri- 
vers, Mr, John Ashburnham of the Bed- 
Chamber, Dr. Steed in Kent, Sir Thomas 
Stiles, of Drury-Lane in London, Sir 
Marmaduke Constable in Yorkshire, Sir 
Charles Lucas; and lastly the Right 
Honourable the Lady Englefield, where 
he now liveth,” 
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In the Preface, May says: 


** To be confined and limited to the 
narrowness of a purse, is to want the 
materials from whichtthe artist must 
gain his knowledge. Those Honourable 
Persons my Lord Lumley, and others, 
with whom I have spent a part of my 
time, were such whose generous costs 
never weighed the expence, so that they 
might arrive to that right and high 
esteem they had of their Gusto’s. Who- 
soever peruses this volume, shall find it 
amply exemplified in dishes of such high 
prices, which only these Neblesses hos- 
pitalities did reach to: I should have 
sinned against their (to be perpetuated) 
bounties, if I had not set down their se- 
veral varieties, that the reader might be 
as well acquainted with what is extraor- 
dinary, as what is ordinary in this art; 
as I am truly sensible, that some of those 
things that I have set down will amaze 
a not thorow-paced reader in the art of 
cookery, as they are delicates, never till 
this time made known to the world,” 

“Though I may be envied by some 
that only value their private interests 
above posterity, and the public good, yet 
God and my own conscience would not 
permit me to bury these my experiences 
with my silver hairs in theigrave.”’ 

“ T protest to the whole world, that I 
have not concealed any material secret 
of above my fifty and.five years’ experi- 
ence; my father being a cook, under 

‘whom in my childhood I was bred up in 
this art.” 

“In this book, as in a closet, is con- 
tained all such secrets as relate to pre- 
serving, conserving, candving, distilling, 
and such rare varieties as they are most 
concerned in the best busbandring and 
huswifering of them, Nor is there any 
book, except that of the Queen’s Closet, 
which was so enriched with receipts pre- 
sented to her Majesty, as yet that | ever 
saw in any language, that ever contained 
so many profitable experiences, as in 
this volume; in all which the reader slrall 
finde most of the compositions and mix- 
tures easie to be prepared, most pleasing 
to the pallat, and not too chargeable to 
the purse, since you are at liberty to 
employ as much or as little therein as 
you please.” 


He concludes his preface, by “ de- 
siring of God a blessing upon his 
endeavours.” 

In my next, I will, with yourleave, 
extract the “ Triumphs of Cookery 
used ou Festival Days,” the “« Tearms 
of Carving;” and conclude with a 
specimen or two of the Receipts. 

Yours, &. B. . 

r 
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Mr.Ursan, Manchester, Feb. 5. 
7 OUR Correspondent W. may find 
a short account of Owen, the Au- 
thor of the Epigrams, in the ninth 
volume of a New and General Bio- 
graphical Dictionary (ed. 8vo, 1762), 
where we are informed that he was 
born af Armon in Carnarvonshire, 
and bred at Winchester school, from 
whence he was chusen a scholar of 
New Coilege, Oxford, of which he 
beeame Professor and Fellow in 1582. 
In 1590 (cr o eously printed 1690) 
he proceeded LL B.; but quitting his 
Feilowship the following year, he 
taught school at Trylegh near Mon- 
mouth, and about 1594 was chosen 
Master of ihe Free School founded 
by Henry Vill. at Warwick. 

He died in 1622, and was interred 
in St. Paul’s, where a monument, with 
his bust in brass, was erected to his 
memory by Lord Keeper Williams, 
his reiation and countryman. Under 
the bust is the following Epigram, or 
Ivseription, which may be found in 
Dugdale’s ** History of St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral,” but which { transcribe from 
a MS note in my copy of the Epi- 
grammata. (Amst. apud Elz. 1647, 
24mo, with engraved frontispiece and 
portrait.) 

« Jucundissimez memoria 
Joannis Oweni Cambro-Britanni, 
Poetz celeberrimi. 

Parvatibi statua est, quia parva statura, 

; supellex 

Parva, volat parvus magna perora liber; 
$ed non parvus honos, non parva est 

gloria, quippe 

Ingenio baud quicquam est majus in 

orbe tuo. 
Parva domus texit, templum sed grande; 
Poetz 

Tum vere vitam, quum moriuntur, 

aguut.’’ 

The MS note in my copy also al- 
ludes to the circumstance of Owen 
having been disinherited by his Uncle: 
but, in a note to the Dictionary above 
mentioned it is stated, “* Moreri tells 
us that this story is treated as a fable 
by M. de la Monnoye.” 

I do not learn that Owen bas left 
any other productions besides his Epi- 
grams, of which there are several 
transiations into. English aad other 
languages. Joho Vicars, Usher of 
Christ: Church Hospital, translated a 
select number of them into English 
verse, which were published in 1619. 
Thomas Pecke (cailed Beck in the 


Dictionary) of the loner Temple, 
published “ Paroassi Puerperium, or 
some Well-wishes to Llugenuity, in 
the Translation of 600 of Owen's Epi- 
grams,” &c. &c. Printed at London 
1659, (now a scarce book, and sells 
high.) Thomas Harvey, Gent. eng- 
lished’ all or most of them, 1677, 
12mo. 

The writer of the note in my copy 
says, “* Harvey's is a pitiful perform- 
ance, and Pecke’s is worse:” how 
true this may be, 1 kaoynot. 

A Spanish translation, by Fr. de la 
Torre, appeared, Madrid, 1674, and 
1682, 2 vols. 4to; and in the account 
of Owen in Dict. Univ. Historique, 
(ed. 1810-12, in 20 vols. Svo,) itseems 
* André Le Brod a fait va choix des 
meilleures Epigrammes decet Auteur, 
et les a traduites en vers Francois, 
Paris 1709, in 12, et sous le titre de 
* Pensées Ingenicuses,’ Bruxeties, 
1710, in 12.” In the same werk, how- 
ever, under the article Brun (Antoine 
Louis le,) we are informed that * On 
a de lui, une Traduction des Epi- 
grammes d’Owen 1714, in Svo.” 

No doubt, the ensuwg volume of 
Mr. Biiss’s edition of Wood’s Ath. 
Oxon. which is now daily expected, 
wili furoish us with some further par- 
ticulars relative to Owen: but 1 shall 
be happy if what I have stated be, 
in the mean time, any gratification 
to your Correspondent. 


Yours, &. A. R. Fy 
i 
Mr. Ursan, Fed. 7. 


we Corveapenens W. p. 33, 
may find a ful! account of Owen 
the Epigrammatist in Wood’s Athe- 
ne, vol. i, p.470—472. The Epigrams 
being much read, al home and abroad, 
came into the hands of the Romish 
Inquisitors, who, on account chiefly 
of the distich quoted by your Corre- 
spondent, in which he says, ** though 
it is disputed whether (Simona) Peter 
ever was at Rome, no one denies that 
Simon (Magus) was there,” put his 
book into the Index Expurgatorius. 
Aud for these verses, and others of 
like nature, Owen’s uncle, a Papist, 
or popishly affecied, dashed his name 
out of his will; which was the chief 
reason, that ever after he lived in a 
oor condition; or, as he had said 
fore, ** was always troubied with 
the disease that atteads Poets, indi- 

gence.” R. A 
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Mount-street, Grosve- 

Mr.Unnan,  ,, -square, Feb. 2. 

PARAGRAPH having appeared 

in the Morning Herald, of the 

2ist January, respecting the grand 
National Monument to be dedicated 
by the Ladies of Great Britain to the 
celebration of our triumphs over the 
monstrous power of Buonaparte, in 
which it is stated that the Head of 
the Duke of Wellington is to be sub- 
stituted for that of the colossal statue 
of the Monte Cavallo Group, must 
have appeared so very absurd to every 
reader whose taste has been corrected 
by an acquaintance with Antiquities 
aod the Five Arts, that a hint at least 
of what is really intended, in the de- 
sign approved by the Committee, to 
carry the Mouument into eXecution, 
may be necessary, both in justice to 
myself as the Artist to be employed, 
and to the British Publick who are 
particularly interested in such a work. 

Of the two colossal figures, each 
restraining an unbrokea steed, on the 
Quirina! still at Rome, the finest has 
always been ascribed to the hand of 
Phidias ; it certainly has never been 
equalled for loftiness of conception 
and grandeur of form, and acast from 
it has ever been a desideratum in the 
Northern Acadewies of Sculpture and 
Painting. The present patriotic sub- 
scription was deemed an incident fa- 
vourable for obtaining a correct mo- 
del of it; a circumstance the more de- 
sirable, as the aotique marble has been 
in many parts decomposed by expos- 
ure to the atmosphere, aud will soon 
be in a mouldering state. 

To the British publick at large, 
however, the group in question was 
thought to offer a much more power- 
ful motive for its adoption, inasmuch 
as the approprialing it to the present 
purpose actually transfers a wreath 
to the brow of our own Hero from 
that of his great Rival in arms; for 
it isa fact, that when Napoleon had 
subjugated the states aud entire po- 
pulation of Germany, whose power 
united be had reason to dread, the 
Group in question was selected for a 
device on a medal struck by him to 
eommemorate that event. With how 
much more propriety the curbing his 
power, and subduing its ungovernable 
effects by British constancy and perse- 
verance, might be applied to the illus- 
trious example of the great Welling- 
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ton in Spain, under Providence, their 
happy issue will readily determine. 

This celebrated Group «f Phidias 
will, therefore, be correctly cast in 
bronze from the antique marble, 
eighteen feet high, to iliustrate this 
achievement. The base will consist 
of continued groups m bronze. To 
perpetuate the most signal proofs of 
the genius and valour of the Duke of 
Wellington, the battles of the Douro, 
Salamanca, Vittoria, and Thoulouse, 
have been preferred in these compo- 
sitions; ascale has been observed, to 
transmit with effect the portraits of 
his Grace, and the most distinguished 
Officers who fought under bim. 

Yours,&c.° Ricn. Wesrmacorr. 

PT 

Great Ormonda-street, 

Feb. 7, 1815. 
N the second of my two Letters to 
my learned friend Dr. Herbert 
Marsh, the Lady Margaret Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Cam- 
bridge, containing a succinct Histori- 
cal Account of the Controversy respect= 
ing the three Heavenly Witnesses, or 
the authenticity of | John Ep. v.71, 1 
have stated at some lenzth the argu- 
ment in its favour, from the literal 
and complete insertion of it in the 
Confession of Faith presented by the 
Afriean Prelates to King Hunneric. 
That Confession of Faith fills the 
whole of the third book of the Histo- 
ria Persecutionis Vundalice of Victor 
Vitensis. The best edition of it is 
that of Dom Ruinart, published in 
1694. In the Preface, Dom Ruinart 
cites fuur manuscripts of it, one in the 
Benedictine Monastery of St. Martin 
des Champs, the three others in the 

Colbertine Library at Paris. 

The three last manuscripts I have 
caused to be examined, and shall copy 
the verse, as it stands in each of thems 
first inserting a copy of the verse as it 
stands in the Vulgate. 

In the Vulgate, it is expressed in 
the following words: “ Tres sunt, qué 
testimonium dantin Celo: Pater, Ver- 
bum, et Spiritus sanctus: et hi tres 
unum sunt.” 

I. In the Codex Regius, No. 5315, 
membranaceus, olim Colbertinus, 
sec. xv. fol. xvi. recto: “ Tres sunt, 
qui testimonium dant in c@lo, Pater, 
filius, et Spiritus Sanctus: et hii trea 
unum sunt.” 

ll. In the Codex Regius, No. 

2015, 


Mr. Urnsan, 
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2015, membranaceus, olim Colberti- 
Dus, sec. x. (at non numerato verso: ) 
“ Tres sunt, qui testimonium perhi- 
bent in celo, Pater et Filius et Spiri- 
tus Sanctus : et ii tres unum sunt.” 

In the margin the following words 
are written: ‘* Nota. In Epistola 
beati Joannis ita legendum.” 

Ill. In the Codex Regius 2796, 
membranaceus, item olim Colberti- 
nus, sxc. Xiii.. it is expressed in the 
following words: “ Tres sunt, qui tes- 
timonium perhibent in celo, Paier, 
Verbum et Spiriius sanctus, et hi tres 
unum sunt.” ‘This is the reading 
adopted by Ruinart. The importance 
of the verse, and the contests which 
it has occasioned, make me think, that 
this account of its stale in the manu- 
scripts | have mentioned, would be 
acceptable to some of your biblical 
readers ; and I shall be obliged to any 
of your Correspondents to inform me, 
if any thing important has appeared 
on the subject, since the publication 
of Dr. Marsh’s important Letters to 
Mr. Archdeacon Travis. , 

ct 

Mr. Urnsan, Feb. 9. 
‘ o Correspondent who assumed 

the signature of Peruars frank- 
ly coufesses, that henever did read the 
** vast collection of quotations from 
the Greek and Latin Fathers” in Dr, 
Priestley’s renowned work; and for 
this reason, because, whenever he took 
up that matchless performance, he 
could not endure the abuse of autho- 
rities and perversion of argument, 
which, wherever hedipt, alwost every 
page exhibited. This, however, he 
gs leave to say in his own defence, 
that about the time of this contro- 
versy, perhaps a little before it began, 
he did read all the Aposiolical Fa- 
thers, and not a few of their imme- 
diate successors, and has, from that 
time to this, been almost in the daily 
habit of consulting them. And “ the 
result of this diligent inquiry,” ifa 
Sussex Freeholder is, as he professes 
himself (p. 32), willing to attend to it, 
is this: That, if there is any meaning 
in words, these early Fathers uni- 
formly taught and believed, as the 
Church of England does, that Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, is God and 
Man. 

I suppose, from the question which 
this Correspondent asks, he imagines 
“the very remarkable words of Ig- 
natius,” which he produces, are fa- 
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vourable to the Unitarian scheme ; 
but why he fancies so (if he does so 
fancy) I am at a loss to discover. 
Is it because the venerable Father de- 
clares “there is but one God ?” or 
because, as he goes on to declare, 
there is “ one Jesus Christ, his only 
begotten Son?” This learned Free- 
holder doubtless knows, that the first 
Article of our Church is, * There is 
but one living and true God.” And 
he probably knows also, that because 
Christ is the only begotten of the Fa- 
ther, we therefore infer, that he is 
of the same nature or essence with the 
Father, and consequently very God. 

But of inferences there is no need, 
when the testimonies, as in Scripture, 
so in the Fathers, are express and in- 
numerable. In the relation of the 
martyrdom of Ignatius, immediately 
before the passage which the Free- 
holder quotes, are these words: “ Tra- 
jan replied, 4nd who is Theophorus?” 
Ignatius: “© He who has Christ in his 
breast.” Then the second question 
alter that quotation is this: “ Tra- 
jan: Dost thou then carry Him who 
was crucified within thee ?” Iguatius : 
** 1] do: for it is written, J will dwell 
in them, and walk in them.” Which 
words, as any one may satisfy himself 
by turning to 2 Cor. vi. 16. are spoken 
of the living God: “ Ye are the tem- 
ple of the living God; as God hath 
said, J wili dwell in them, and walk 
in them.” And if your Correspondent 
will turn, as the margin directs, to the 
passages in the Old Testament, to 
which the Apostle refers, he will find, 
both in Leviticus xxvi. 12. compared 
with verses 1, 2, 13, and in Ezek. 
XXXVii. 27, 28, that it was Jehovah 
that spoke this. 

Who then, following the holy fa- 
ther to his scriptural authorities, does 
not see at once, that in asserting that 
Christ dwelt in him, he declared his 
belief, that Christ was Jehovah, the 
living God? Accordingly be often ex- 
pressly calls him God; as in the In- 
scription of his Epistle to the Ephe- 
siaus: * according to the will of the 
Father, and Jesus Christ our God.” 
** There is one Physician, both fleshly 
and spiritual; made and not made ; 
God incarnate.” ib. 47. “ For our 
God Jesus Christ ‘was, according to 
the dispensation of God, conceived in 
the womb of Mary, of the seed of Da- 
vid, by the Holy Ghost.” § 18. In 
the lnscription of his Epistie to the 

Romans, 
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Romans, the expression, “ Jesus 
Christ our God,” occurs twice; and, 
4 3. he says, “ For even our God 
Jesus Christ, now that he is in the 
Father, does so much the more ap- 
r.”” 

Many other passages, equally in 
point, might be adduced from thé 
short but highly valuable works of 


Ignatius; but these are sufficient, 


As soon as he made the declaration of . 


his faith before quoted, Trajan gavé 
command,” mérely because of that 
confession, that he ‘‘ should be car- 
ried hound by soldiers to Rome, there 
to be thrown to the beasts, for the 
entertainment of the people.” Which 
sentence when the holy martyr heard, 
he cried out with joy, “I thank thee; 
O Lord, that Thou hast vouchsafed to 
honour me with a perfect love to- 
wards Thee; and hast made me to be 

ut in iron bonds with Thy Apostle 

aul.” To Rome therefore he was 
taken; and having “‘ prayed to the 
Son of God in behalf of the Churches, 
all the brethren kneeling down,” he 
was with all haste led into the Amphi- 
theatre, on “ a very solemn day,” 13 
Cal. of January, (Dec. 20, A. D. 108) 
when there was an unusual concourse 
of the people, and delivered to the 
cruel beasts. 

These things are attested by those 
who were themselves “ eye-wit- 
nesses ;” who thus conclude their ac- 
count of this “ most valiant Martyr 
of Christ,” who “ trod under foot the 
devil, and perfected the course he had 
picusly desired, in Christ Jesus our 

ord; By whom, and with whom, all 
Glory and Power be to the Father, 
with the Blessed Spirit, for ever and 
ever. dmen.” Wake's Apost. Fa- 
thers, p. 131—137. 

Intreating pardon for this uninten- 
tionally long letter, lam, Mr. Urban, 
with much respect, your faithful ser- 
vant; and, | humbly trust, a follower 
of the truth as it is in Christ Jesus, 


without any Penuars, 
Mr. Unsan, Feb. 5. 
the 


T= zeal of Reformation in 
i7th century, was particularly 
Cirected against those distinguishi 
characteristics of countries s tto 
the Pope, called Crosses, of which 
every Parish was io pessession of une, 
placed usually io the © 
and near to the South eptrance of 
Gent. Mac. February, 1815. 


5 


St. Ignatius—Cross at Henly in Arden. 
"the Church : besides which there were 
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Market Crosses and boundary Crosses 
pot afew. As it is now a rare cir- 
cumstance to meet with a perfect 
Cross, | presume the a 
of one still standing at Henly in Ar- 

, Warwickshire, (see Plate 11.) 
will not be unacceptable to your rea- 
ders. The base, shaft, and capital 
of this Cross are eer ae of three 
Separate stones; the shafi being mor- 
tised into the base and capital. On 
the four faces of the capital were 
niches, containing, 1. the Rood; 2. 
the Trinity; 3. St. Peter, with his 
key ; the 4th, fallen away. The head 
of this highly-superstitious Mavket- 
Cross is reported to have been pre- 
served from destruction by having 
beea covered by a shed for many 


years. T. F. 


—_E 


On the Origin and Policy of the Poor- 
nates. Suggested by Mr. Suave 
Mason’s Parochial Survey in Iae- 
LEND. 


——_—_———“ Labor omnia vincit 
Improbus, et duris urgens in rebus 

egestas.’”” Vircin, 

Mr. Urnsan, Feb. 2. 
HE Statistical Work of Mr. Shaw 
Mason, which is making so much 
noise at present in Ireland, | consider 
as the harbinger of some great na- 
tional measure, that, it is not difficult 
to foretell, will shortly take place in 
that country. Another harbinger is 
the great Parliamentary inqu:ry now 
carrying on, concerning the Records 
in all parts of the United Kingdom; 
in which inquiry that gentleman has 
also taken no inconsiderable part. In 
the former of these inquiries parti- 
cularly, the condition vf the great 
body of the people who in Ireland 
may, without a strained expression, 
be Asttomionted the Poor, is in train 
to be fully investigated ; when, out of 


. the discoveries drawn from the most 


authentic sources, a salutary, a jonz- 
prayed-for, and lasting remedy will 
be derived. Many other questions, 
(one im particular, that every Irish 
reader will directly suggest to him- 
self) questions that agi and alarm 

ingly the public mind, will [hea 
be set at rest fore ver. But, as this 
event is fast jog, aad will be 
ushered in by go ordinary persons, * 

Wwuu 
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would be presumption in me to an- 
ticipate it any further. 

What I at present wanted, Mr. Ur- 

ban, to observe upon is, an article.in 
the Ediuburgh Review (of October 
1813) containing sceptical doubts oa 
the real origin of the Poor-rates in 
England. These are to be found in 
the critique upon the Spanish Publi- 
cation intituled “ Biblioteca Espano- 
la Economico-Politica, par D. Juan 
Sempere y Guarinos.” The Reviewer, 
in order to impugn the opinion of the 
most eminent Authors,—as Dugdale, 
Blackstone, Dr. Adam Smith, —to 
whom we might add Sir John Sinclair, 
“ that the dissolution of monasteries 
had produced the present system of 
a compulsory Poor-rate,” quotes Al- 
cock’s observation, that “ those reli- 
gious houses did no more in England 
than similar establishments had done 
abroad, and the hospitable masters of 
other houses did and do now—live 
generously, keep a plentiful table, and 
give the surplus to the Poor.” Al- 
cock next asks, “‘ If the Abbeys main- 
tained the Poor, how, when these 
were secularized in other Protestant 
countries, came the Poor not to 
have been equally destitute there also? 
And how came the Poor-rates not to 
have passed in England, immediately 
on such secularization? How did the 
Poor subsist till the year before the 
death of Elizabeth, that is, for a period 
of near 70” (it should be 60) ‘* years?” 
The Reviewer then adds, that the 
same train of argument is pursued by 
Mr. Daines Barrington in his Obser- 
vations on the Statutes. Lastly, after 
noticing something not very material 
from Mr. Ducarel, he subjoins the re- 
mark of Mr. Petit Andrews, that 
‘© the first act affecting the Poor, in 
Henry Vilith’s reign, passed previous 
even to the djssvlution of the monas- 
teries.” 

In the subsequent part of the Re- 
view, another origin is suggested as 
the real one: namely, the discovery 
of America, and the depreciation of 
the precious metals. 

Now, not to mention that these 
new causes assigned, being general to 
all countries alike, and not confined 
to England only, are therefore insuf- 
ficient to account for so partial ao 
effect; it would not, I think, be difli- 
cult to support the first opinion, so 
long established, that the ‘dissolution 
ef movastcries was the efficient cause, 
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or occasion, of the institution of 
Poor-rates.” 

As to one of the causes assigned, I 
shall here only just observe, in passing, 
that if while money: became depre- 
ciated from its increased quantity (a 
greater number of pieces being then 
required to express the same value) 


— if, all this while, manufactures and ~ 


the necessaries of life were increasing 
in the same ratio—if new worlds were 
opened for the superfluous population 
of Europe—if the powers of labour 
were multiplied by new-invented ma- 
chinery—and if the increase of capital 
kept pace with these,—then this 
depreciation of money, from the 
mines of America being opened (for 
this, 1 presume, is the meaning of the 
other cause assigned, and thus both 
causes*are at bottom but one) this 
depreciation is neutralised. If one 
year ago a loaf might be bought for 
sixpence, and this year a loaf can be 
bought twice as good or twice as 
large for two sixpences, the propor- 
tion between commodities and mone 
stands unvaried. This actuall took 
place in England: and it is for the 
Reviewer to shew how it happened 
that the very reverse taking place in 
Spain (the other country assumed in 
the comparison) a result was produced 
in that country, the direct contrary 
to what he would infer from his arga- 
ment. For there never has been a 
compulsory Poor-rate in Spain, to 
which America with its mines were 
equally, or more open, than to Eng- 
land. 9 
The inference drawa from the time 
which elapsed between the dissolution 
of monasieries and the earliest Poor- 
rate, is for the most part obviated b 
a fact mentioned in Lhe Review itself. 
Under the Firra of Elizabeth, Jus-. 
tices were empowered to vax for the 
Poor. This is enough for our ques- 
tion 3-since, as to a perfect system of 
Poor-rates, we are not arrived at that 
point even now. Here then 40 years 
are struck off from the above 60 
Now the reiga of Mary not merely 
suspended the Reformation, but made 
great strides towards restoring the 
old religious establishments; and the 
short reign of Edward V1. was but.a 
weak and distracted Regency. This 
brings us nearly back to the 3st aud 
27th of Henry VII1. when the mona» 
teries were suppressed. And during 
the short interval which remains, 
even 
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even without these allowances, it is 
very natural to suppose that the peo- 
ple at large voluntarily billeted them- 
selves, as it were, with the destitute 
outcasts of the monasteries. The Le- 
gislature had scarcely had time to 
come -to any effectual arrangement 
about them, aad religious establish- 
ments were in a state of vacillation. 
Lastly, as to the shrewd remarks of 
Mr. Petit Andrews, that the 22d of 
Henry ‘VIL. (the Act affecting the 
Poor) passed previously to the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries, — might there 
not have been:a certain presenti- 
ment io the breast of Government 
that the monasteries were shortly to 
be assailed —and might vot that Act 
have been in the nature of a prepara- 
tory regimen, and, not unpopular, in- 
troduction to such a measure? But it 
is enough to say, that that Act im- 
posed no compulsory Poor-rare; 
and has, therefore, nothing to do 
with this question. 

The orginal intention of Poor- 
rates (however they may have contra- 
riwise - operated) was manifestly a 
temporary expedient, a mere provi- 
sional relief; the Legislature judging 
that the evil would rapidly decline, 
and in a short time, perhaps, wholly 
vanish. It was not that the Poor 
were presumed to be continually in- 
creasing ; but that now for the first 
time (by the suppression of monas- 
teries) the hope was become a ra- 
tional one, that they would decrease, 
and that a complete cure to so great 
an evil in political economy might be 
effected. One principal cause of ‘it, 
flowing from the monasteries, was 
gone. To stop the increase of an 
evil, is the first progress towards di- 
minishing it. In this sense the sup- 
pression of the monasteries lessened, 
mstead of increasing, the Poor; 
though, at first, it seemed to have a 
contrary effect. At first, a tempo- 
rary overflow, from the discharge out 
of the monasteries, was occasioned, no 
doubt; but it was obvious that this, 
after a time, would subside. The 
fallacy of the Reviewer's reasoning is 
in confounding the two distinct ideas 
of a poor subsisting on alms, with a 
poor supported by a compulsory rate. 
The object of the former is to keep 
up the idle Poor; that of the latter 
is to have shortly no such Poor at all, 
This is best exemplified among the 
Quakers and Methodists, who have no 
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Poor of the latter description. .And 
those among them who are preper 
objects of alms, such as the old, the 
helpless, the sickly — these are pro- 
tected from beggary al least. Such 
proper objects of alms must, and 
will, everywhere (though not so ef- 
fectually indeed) be gratuitously re- 
lieved. They were so in Englaod 
long before the dissolution of monas- 
teries, just as they were in Spain and 
Flanders both before and after that 
event ; or as they still are in England 
now. The Reviewer seems to. consi- 
der the increase of Poor-rates to be 
the same thing with the increase of 
the Poor themselves. No doubt, un- 
der their present abuse, it is in prac- 
tice become so; but, in the nature of 
things, the converse of that proposi- 
tion would be the true ove. At all 
times there must be helpless Poor ; 
and there will ever be, in ail countries, 
the resource of alms and charitable 
foundations. But as to those who 
may be reclaimed, so as to help them- 
selves, it was reserved for rerora- 
Inc Enctanp to attempt to solve 
that problem ia political wconomy : 
** In a given time, to have no idle 
profligate Poor at all.” Tmeag it 
became a coucera of State. And, for 
so laudable a purpose, it did nut hesi- 
tate even to mortgage its future re- 
venue. . 

{a the mean while Spain exhibited 
a perfect contrast in its policy. To 
use the expressions of the Review it- 
self, though it attempts to draw a 
quite different conclusion from them, 
** If we were to fix on the time when 


‘the greatest number of monasteries 


were founded in Spain, we should say 
the 16th century: and that is pre- 
ciseiy the period when the increasing 
number of its Poor were most con- 
stant and alarming.” No doubt, there 
was a concurrent reason for this. 
Spain realized the fable of Midas. 
The option being given to it, instead 
of preferring labour, industry, and 
commadities, it took the precious 
metals themselves. And Spaiu has 
been ever since starving. 

The discovery too of Amprica 
(and we may add the Cars of Goon 
Hore,) contribated to diminish the 
Poor, and that in the most direct 
maoner, tt opened new fields of en- 
terprise ; new settlements for our 
pulation, who could be xa trmed rl 
mdustry. Idle poverty, on the other 
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hand, covers a whole country with a 
stagnatiog marsh, noxious to all its 
inhabitaots, The monasteries were 
the springs and reservoirs of so pesti- 
lential a nuisance. Upon the drain- 
ing of these, it was obvious that some 
littie time must elapse before tbe su- 
perfluous matter could be drawn off, 
and dispersed, through the new chan- 
nels that were now opened for it. 
Still the extent of the evil (its princi- 
- source bei: g intercepted in Eng- 
and at least) was now fer the first time 
limited. It could thus be estimated. 
lt became a practicable scheme to re- 
duce it. Upov which the State com- 
led its people to co-operate with it, 
by submitting to a temporary tax, to 
be applied by themselves for that 
urpose only. Every thriving man 
ad a personal ivterest that this tax 
upon his industry should be of as 
short duration as possible. This was 
the origin and policy of the Poor- 
nates. It was not that the numbers 
of the Poor were become too great 
to be calculated; but that now for 
the first time they might. be calculat- 
ed, aod brought down to an assigna- 
ble quantity, every day becoming 
more and more evanescent. Other- 
wise the case would have been hope- 
less, and nothing would have been 
done, —as in other countries nothing 
in fact was done, except to keep up 
and nourish the evil by indiscriminate 
alms, instead of laying a tax upon the 
people, in the nature of a penalty, to 
reduce it anddo itaway. This task 
was undertaken by England. It is to 
no purpose to say, the event has 
shewn how egregiously it was mis- 
taken. This might be owing to the 
means, to the execution, to opposite 
conflicting causes, Butit has nvthing 
to do with this question; “ What was 
the motive, the real efficient cause, 
or occasion, of the institution of Poor- 
rates?” In other Protestant countvies 
such a measure was not resorted to— 
perhaps because it was not necessary! 
ju Eogland it was both practicable 
and necessary. It was not easy in- 
deed for a la:ge, rich State, and mixed 
Government, to inspect minutely the 
morals and industry of every member 
of the community, as might be done 
in those smaller communitics of the 
Quakers and Methodists(forexample), 
or even as in the still larger national 
communities of Holland, Scotland, or 
Ireland. 
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It should not be overlooked too 
that, in the earlier ages of the Church, 
ils revenues were divided into three 
portions: one of these was allotted to 
its officers; one to the maintenance 
of its building, and the remaining 
third was allotted to the Poor. But 
on the suppression of the monasteries 
the Church property was taken into 
Lay hands. The State became a reli- 
gious Patron, and was bound to take 
the burthen along with the benefit, 
it knew how to distinguish between 
those of the Poor who could be re- 
claimed and made serviceable, and 
those who could not. That it did not 
apply the remedy immediately upon 
its becoming necessary, is nothing ex- 
traordinary, when we consider the 
proverbial slowness of great bodies 
to act in other matters of almost 
equal concern. Nor does it shew that 
the State was not altimately actuated 
by that necessity, policy, and equity, 
as so many efficient motives, its 
not being thus actuated immediately 
and all at once. Still less does the 
circumstance of the event having 
turned out so contrary to all expecta- 
tion disprove its having had those 
motives, and that rectitude of inten- 
tion, that were worthy of. a better 
fortune. It is probate indeed that 
the failure of the experiment in Eng- 
land will prevent the ever introducing 
into Ireland the same system of Poor- 
raies, without such qualifications at 
least, and improved management, as 
will ensure suceess. Nor would it be 
at all surprising if some such improv- 
ed design were vow ripening in the 
counsels of Government for the relief 
of that Country. 

This subject is particularly interest- 
ing at this time to Irishmen, and to 
every good man. It is the professed 
theme of Mr, SuHaw Mason's Paro- 
chial Survey of Ireland, which is now 
carrying on under the countenance of 
Government. His materials bave 
paturally, in the first instance, been 
furnished by the Ministers of the 
Established Church, from his con- 
nexion with them as Remembrancer 
of the Board of First Fruits. Some 
deference too is due from a Protest- 
ant to the Established Church, which 
tolerates and protects all other reli- 

ions. But might we not indulge a 


hope that the Roman Catholic Clergy 
in that country will vie with our 
own in forwarding so charitable a 

purpose? 
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purpose? From their pastoral charac- 
ter and learning —from their inti- 
mate knowledge of the mass of the 
people—from their daily conversing 
and living among them—a party in 
their affairs — at their religious festi- 
vals, whether on the most joyful or 
the most oly occasions of hu- 
man life—from their responsibility 
as the private and public instructors 
of so large a part of the community, 
sharing m their poverty, their de- 
pression, even their very disgraces— 
why should it not be with these, also, a 
common concern? From their ac- 
knowledged courtesy we may expect 
they willeven offer their services. Can 
there be a function of hospitality more 
worthy of them than to introduce the 
laws and the people together? These 
only requise to be better acquainted, 
to like each other. Statistical inqui- 
ries bring about this introduction. 
The vx - of the rich a 
wer ight be anticipated—Edu- 
ation and. ndustr wees + follow in 
their train. And though all laws for 
Ireland must, in their essence, be 
Pooa-Laws—the mass of its pupula- 
tion coming under that description, 
yet Poor-rates will either not be ne- 
cessary, or for a very short time only, 
and that on the most enlightened 
plan—the best 
the truest of all charities—to piace 
the great body of the people beyond 
the want of eleemosynary assistance. 
As to the few. who must ever remain 
unable to help themselves, it is not in 
Irish hearts to let such persons be 
destitute of alms, or of ample foun- 
dations for their support. And we 
may indulge the most sanguine hopes 
that Mr. Shaw Mason’s work, from 
the extraordiaary success it has had, 
io the further progress of his Paro- 
chial Surveys, will rouse such an emu- 
lation in all ranks and professions of 
people, and will so powerfully, by 
authentic facts, excite the attention 
of Goverament, that it will (having 
now happily procured peace for the 
whole World) employ its earliest lei- 
sure in placing the well-being of that 
part of the United Kingdom on a last- 
ing basis, without resorting to the 
system, of Poor-rates, carried up, at 
least, to their present high abuse ia 
England —the only defect, perbaps, 
in a Constitution which, as it is hu- 
man, could not be perfect! L. S. 
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ARcHITECTURAL INNOVATION. 
No cCil. 

Progress of Architecture in Ena- 
LAND in the Reign of ANNE. 
(Continued from p. 37.) 

UCKINGHAM-HOUSE, in con- 
tinuation. Not haviog yet re- 
ceived any ‘ commupication” ‘rela- 
tive to the survey of the interior, 
either from our humble request hay- 
ing escaped the aotice of Majesty, 
or from some other cause ; it may not 
be foreign to our progress to give a 
faint idea of the fiaishings of the prin- 
cipal rooms, as we many years past 
had once an opportunity of minutely 
ey ae the whole ** suite;” and 
from the affinity they bore to other 
works of the same date, familiar to 
our notice, perhaps no very impro- 
bable descripiion may he adduced, 
sufficient to answer our present pur- 
pose. If, indeed, any succeeding 
chance should bring about the end so 
necessary to perfect our survey, the 
same will, of course, be brought for- 
ward by way of Addenda. 

As his Grace's interior description 
is confined to the arrangement and 
designation of the rooms, with ver 
trifling or no detail of parts (that is, 
after a professional method) our task 
must uecessarily be pursued as fol- 
lows : 

Hall. It may be taken for granted, 
that all the windows and door-ways 
have plain architraves, and to the 
latter, in many instances, additions 
of frieze and cornice, either plain, 
or eoriched: cielings; some flat 
(hall floor), others coved (principal 
floor). Looking to the Hail, a dis 
posure of Doric pilasters; between 
the windows, and door-ways, plain 
qe wn chimoey-piece, with 
a bold decoration to the frieze of sea- 
like foliage and escallop shells; cicl- 
ing paieted with nautical subjects. 
* On the left, the three stone arches 
(screen,) supported by Corinthian 
pillars,” bringitg us to the grand 
stairs; walls of which are painted with 
the story of Dido; architectural and 
landscape accompaniments; *“ the 
bas-reliefs and little squares (compart- 
ments) contain the episodical paint- 
ings of the same story ;” “ cielin 
filled with the figures of Gods and 
Goddesses, Juno, Venus, &c.” crowns 
the scene, which bas upon the whole 
(taking im the incidental oe 
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of aérial architecture, vases, drape- 
ries, &c.) a most superb display, ia an 
effect peculiarly adapted to elevate 
the mind on passing to the principal 
floor. The parlour on the right of 
ball (eating-room) with the “ nich 
for a buffette (side-board) with pilas- 
ters (Corinthian), enriched with fruits 
and flowers” by Ricci, of a striking 
aspect; rich chimney-piece, of scrolls, 
vases, festoons of grapes, thyrsus, &c. ; 
a superstructure sided by scrolls, in 
which a basso-relievo of Bacchus and 
Ariadne. Cieling, painted with the 
Triumph of Neptune ard Amphitrite. 
“ Suite of large rooms,” remarkable 
for richly sculptured chimney pieces, 
in which are a pleasing variety of 
rich scrolls, both in front and profile 
directions ; friezes, some set with fes- 
toons of drapery, others with festoous 
of fruits aod flowers; many tablets 
take piace, bearing masques, both of 
human and animal semblances. These 
chimaey-pieces have most of them 
superstructures of open triangular 
and scroll pediments, inclosing bustos 
and vases. Cielings painted with 
allegorical Pagan allusions. The 
* bed-chamber ;” over its chimpey- 
piece a basso-relievo of Venus and 
Adonis attended by Cupids ; vases con- 
taining fruits and flowers, &c. Ciel- 
ing, a painting of Venus reeeiving the 
golden prize from Paris. In the ad- 
joining “ large closet,” are painted 
alcoves, with circular heads, = 
also with sylvan scenes; scroll chim- 
ney-piece im one of them; cicling 
painied in the same style. Among 
the noble suite of rooms on principal 
story, replete with iwereased embel- 
lishments, is the ** apartment” (over 
bed-chamber below), of most superb 
adornments; chimney-piece, an ex- 
cess of fruits, flowers, and foliages; 
in its superstructure, bas-relief of Pa- 
ris departing for the siege of Troy; 
in the surrounding compartments 
warlike instruments, &c. ~ Cieling 
painted, Paris and Helen, addressed 
by Cassandra. From this room, the 
** Closet ;” curious and rich chimney- 
piece, in scrolls run with draperies, 
and frieze set with foliages and 
flowers: cieling painted with Miner- 
va reposing. But the chef-d’ceuvre 
of the house is the ‘ Salon;” wails 
and cieling entirely painted; walls 
shewing Corivthian fluted, pilasters ; 
architeetural splendid scenery be- 


tween them, and in the general enta 
blature (most of the others in the dif- 
ferent rooms, filled with carved folia- 
es, heads, vases, &c.) splendid fo- 
rages and draperies, with allegorical 
figures engaged in subjects relating 
to the “ Arts and Sciences.” Chim- 
a gorgeously overlaid with 
foliages and draperies (carved in this 
instance) ; in alargecompartment over 
it, an infinity of instruments with 
suitable adornments, relating to the 
Arts, in which Apollo and Daphne. 
In the cieling, the “ round picture of 
Gentileschi,” a most consummate re- 
presentation of * Apollo” listening to 
a concert of the “ Nine Muses,” each 
however accommodated with modern 
musical instruments, virginal, harp, 
violin, viol, bass, flute, trumpet, haut- 
boy, and tabor, musick-books, &c. The 
surrounding decorations accompany- 
ing this fine effort of the Artist, are 
foliages, fruits, flowers, caryatides 
supporting aérial pieces of architec- 
ture, and an infinity of other conge- 
nial objects assimilating with the cen- 
trical group, and partaking of that 


peculiar manner of interior finishings - 


first introduced by Sir Christopher 
Wren, and carried on, in undiminished 
shew, though bending to the caprice 
of succeeding design, even to the ar- 
chitectural example under illustration, 
not by an actaal Survey (at this time 
barred against us), but from a distant 
recollection of a visit once paid the 
scene, as above stated. It may be 
possible, from the many repairs, alte- 
rations, and improvements, the house 
has sustained, under the directious of 
varied-minded architects, clerks of 
works, &c. little or none of the first 
interior performances are now in be- 
ing, or, if in being, partially left, and 
moulded ia with the progressive at- 
tempts of. artists, mechanics, and 
common labourers. In truth, we 
have at heart a wish to carry on our 
professional clue: if it partakes more 
of visiouary than real matter of fact, 
still the undertaking may not be 
thought nugatory, as it is certain, 
such characters of internal architec- 
ture, or something very like them, 
must have rendered his Grace of 
Buckingham’s beloved house, in his 
day, the theme of public praise and 
admiration! 
Before the subject is dismissed, let 
it he pointed out, that the great _ 
ine 
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line of the house presented one of the 
first ideas of an edifice raised on the 
modera villa plan ; open unconfined 
aspect, principal arrangement centri- 
cally, offices detached right and left, 
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and correspondence maintained from 
one to the other, by “ covered pas- 
sages, corridores, ke.” Materials ; 
walls brick, dressings, stone, and 
wood. Aw Arcuirscr. 
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Ozford, Feb. 4. The following are 
the subjects for the Prizes given by 
the Representatives in Parliament for 
the University of Oxford, for the pre- 
sent pasos: be ior Bachelors: Quid 
cause est, cur apud Romanos, post- 
quam sub Imperatoribus essent, exi- 
mia minus florerent ingenia ?—Mid- 
dle Bachelors: Utrum clementioris 
sit animi, leviter delinquentes suppli- 
ciis, pro ratione culparum adhibilis, 
evercere, an impunitos dimitlere ? 

The Corteyan Gold Medal was 

resented, on the 30th of November 
ast, by the President of the Royal 
Society of London, to James Ivory, 
esq. A. M. a native of Dundee, for his 
various Mathematical Communica- 
tions, published in the Philosophical 
Transactions. 

The History of LeicesTersuire is at 
Jength compLeTen, by a Volume of Addi- 
tions and Cofrections ; a Series of elabo- 
rate INpExES; a general Map of the 
County; and several additional Plates. 

The Histories of Dunnam and Hert- 
FORDSsHIRE are also in steady Progress. 

The magic hammer of Mr. Evans 
will in a few weeks be upraised amidst 
a throng of contending Bibliomaniacs. 
The select and valuable Library of 
James Epwarps, esq. of Harrow, (the 
hospitable Rinaldo of the “ Bibliomas 
nia,” and undoubtedly one of the most 
skilful and successful English Collec- 
tors of rare Books on the Continent) is 
destined, by the advice of the Medical 
Friends of the worthy Owner, for pub- 
lic sale. To the greater part of our 
Readers it would be superfluous even 
to hint at the contents of this Collec- 
tion. To the few who may not have 
seen or heard of it, it may be accep- 
table to learn that it comprises many 
valuable MSS. Classical and Biblical ; 
a variety of matclhiless articles of early 
Typography; the splendid Beprorp 
Missa, of which Mr. Gough has 
given so faithful a description; and 
several Greex Vaszs of the greatest 
excellence; of which we shall speak 
in our next. 

Nearly ready for Publication : 

The Eleventh Part of Mr. Sroree’s 
‘* Graphical and Historical Descriptions 
ef the Cathedrals of Great Britain ;’’ 


containing the History of Hergrorp 
Cathedral, with Eight highly finished 
Engravings. 

An Inquiry into the Origin and early 
History of Engraving on Copper and in 
Wood, with an Account of the most 
antient Engravers and their Works, from 
the earliest period to the middie of the 
Sixteenth Century; comprising Obser- 
vations on some of the First Books orna- 
mented with Wood-Cuts. By Wittiam 
Younce Orttey, F.A.S. To be illustrated 
by Fac-similes of scarce and interesting 
specimens of the Art, and by impressiong 
from some of the original Blocks en- 
graved by ALBERT Durer. 

Dr. Hoitanp’s ‘* Travels in the Ionian 
Isles, in Albania, Thessaly, and Greece, 
in 1812 and 1813. Together with an 
Account of a Residence at Joannina, the 
Capital and Court of Ali Pasha; and 
with a more cursory Sketch of a Route 
through Attica, the Morea, &c.’’ 4to. 

Letters from a Medical Officer at- 
tached to the Army under the command 
of Field Marshal the Duke of Welling- 
ton, during the Campaigns of 1812, 
1813, and 1814, addressed to a Friend ia 
England. 

Histoire des Conspirations forméeg 
contre Napoleon Bonaparte, depuis 
1797, jusqu’en 1814; ou Chronique Se- 
créte de France et d’[talie depuis la Cré- 
ation de la Republique Cisalpine jusqu’a 
la chdte du Tyran oma. Publié par le 
Conseil des Conjurés des deux pays. 

Histoire des Sociétés secrétes de 
l’Armée et des Conspirations Militaires 
qui ont eu pour objet la Destruction du 
Gouvernement de Bonaparte. 

A Visit to Paris in 1814; being a Re- 
view of theMoral, Political, Intellec- 
tual, and Social Condition of the French 
Capital. By Jonn Scorr, Editor of the 
Champion. 

The Campaign of Paris in 1814. To 
which is prefixed a Sketch of the Cam- 
paign of 1813; with a Delineation of 
the principal Traits of the Character of 
Buonaparte, and the Cause of his Eleva- 
tion. Translated from the French of 
P. F. F. J, Giraup. 

Paris Chit Chat; or, a View of the 
Society, Manners, Customs, Literature, 
and Amusements of the Parisians; be- 
ing a TransJation of ‘ Guillaume le 
Frane Parleur,’ by M. Jouy, and a Se 
quel to “ L'Hermite de la Chaussie 
d’Antia,”* 

Aa 
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An Authentic Narrative of the Inva- 
sion of France in 1814, including the 
History of the Restoration. By M. de 
Beaucnamp, Author of the History of 
the War in La Vendée. 

An Octavo Edition of Mr, Scott’s 
* Lord of the Isles.” 

The Second Edition of Mr. Soutnry’s 
** Roderick, the last of the Goths;” 
and a new Edition of Mr. SoutHey’s 
Poems, including the Metrical Tales, 
and some Pieces never before published. 

The Translation of Lucien Buona- 
rpartr’s ‘* Charlemagne,”’ by the Rev. 
Samuet Butier, D.D. and the Rev. 
Francis Hopcson, M.A. 

A Fourth Edition of the Poem on 
« Conversation,” considerably enlarged ; 
with Poetical Portraits of the Principal 
Members of the late Dr. Samuel John- 
son’s Club. By Wittiam Cooke, esq. of 
the Middle Temple, Barrister at Law. 

The White Doe of Rylstone, or the 
Fate of the Nortons: a Poem, by Mr. 
Witiram Worpswortn. 

Guy Mannering, or the Astrologer. 
By the Author of “ Waverley.” 

A new Edition of the Baronetage of 
England, carefully revised, enlarged, and 
corrected throughout, including 106 
Baronets oot in the former Edition, List 
of Extinct, and of those Baronets who 
have been advanced to the dignity of the 
Peerage, of sueh persons who have re- 
ceived the honour of Knighthood, and 
of British subjects holding Foreign Or- 
ders. By Jonn Desrertrt. 

Memoirs of Lady Hamitton ; dtawn 

from original sources of information, 
and comprising Anecdotes of various 
distinguished Personages. 
* Extracts from the Diary, Medita- 
tions, and Letters of Mr. Josern Wi:- 
wtams of Kidderminster, with additions 
from the Author’s short hand and other 
ananuscripts, By Mr, Hansury. 

A singular work on Occult Philosophy, 
including the Lives of all the antient 
Alchemistical Philosophers, a Critical 
Catalogue of their Writings, and a selec- 
tion of the most celebrated Treatises on 
the Theory &c. of the Hermetic Art. 


Works preparing for Publication: 


Mr. Archdeacon Coxe is at present 
engaged in writing the Memoirs of John 
Duke of Marisorovucn, principally 
drawn from the family Papers preserved 
in the Archives at Blenheim; and he 
therefore sulicits the communication of 
any papers or ducuments, relative to the 
Life and Actions of that great General 
and illustrious Statesmar, which may 
be preserved in any other Collection. 

Mri Hatcuer, of Balisbury, is col- 
lecting materials for a History of that 
City, to correspond with Mr. Dops- 
wortn’s “ Account of the Cathedral.” 


- ences to 


A History and Deseription of Can- 
terbury Cathedral; illustrated by 20 
highly finished Engravings, frem Draw- 
ings T. Hastines, Member of the 
Royal Liverpool Academy. The whole 
to be executed, in an uniform style, by 
W. Woo.notn, 

An improved Edition of a Treatise 
on the Cultivation of Mangel Wurzel 
as Winter food for Cattle. By Mr. Pin- 
DER SmMpson.”” 

A Series of Chemical Essays, by Mr. 
Parnes, Author of the ‘ Chemical Ca- 
techism,’ in four Pocket Volumes. The 
Essays are written in a familiar style, to 
suit those Readers who are not yet pro- 
ficient in Chemical Science, 

— 
Inpex InpicaToRivs. 

We heartily thank D. and our other 
SaopiAn Friends, for their kindness. 

We take in good part the Reproof of 
Mr. W. Lum ey ; and will profit by it. 

We submit to the candour of Rusti- 
cus, the impossibility, in a Miscellaneous 
Publication, that every Article should be 
palatable to every Reader. He will not 
often find his amusement interrupted by 
Mathematicks. 

We may venture to whisper to Gro- 
Locicus, that we were imposed on by 
the bituminous article on which he very 
ably and seriously comments. 

Whilst the fate of the Property Tak 
was uncertain, a Patriot’s Letter would 
have made a good Pamphlet. But the 
Burial is gone by. 

Honestus on the Bank Dividends 
would obtain a direct answer at any 
General Court of Proprietors. 

Two Volumes of Sermons by the late 
Dr. Scott were announced for publica- 
tion by Mr. Clapham three years ago, 
during which period the Doctor, (as our 
Obituary remarks) bas been employed 
in preparing them for the Press ; but a 
doubt at the same time being expressed 
as to their publication, many Clergymen 
who heard his Discourses before the Unie 
versity, wish to know whether they may 
expect to read them. 

A Correspondent who has been form- 
ing a List of Anniversary Preachers 
for the Magdalen Charity, from its first 
institution to the present time, +has 
not been able to discover who were the 
Preachers for the years 1770, 1771, 
1772, 1779, 1780, 1781, and 1783; and 
solicits information on the subject. 

The View of Bennetr’s Hitz; R. B. 
Wuerer ; The Pantnzon; H. L—wng¢ 
Oriosus; &c. in our next. 

One of the Committee of ‘The Society 
for preventing Accidents in Coal Mines,” 
requests a short account of the “ Diree- 
tors of Mines in France,” and refer- 
foreign books that may 


add to the Soeiety’s stock of information. 
REVIEW 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


12. Historical View of the Commission 

Sor inquiring into the Losses, Services, 

and Claime, of the American. Leyaiists, 

at the Close of the War between Great 

Britain and her Colonies, in 1783: 

with an Account of the Compensation 

granted to them by Parliament jin 

1785. and i788. By John Hardley- 

Wilmot, Esq. 8v0. pp. 203. Nichols, 

Son, and Bentley. 

OTHING could be more honotr- 
able to this or any other Coun- 

try, than the formation of this Com- 
mission, and the good faith, discretion, 
aud humanity, of the Commissioners. 

“« Soon after the death of the Marquis 
of Rockingham, in July 1782, and the 
appointment of the Earl of Shelburne 

afterwards created Marquis of Lans- 

wne) to succeed him, Lord Shelburne * 
had nominated, and the Board of Trea- 
sury appointed, John Wilmot and D.P, 

Coke, esquires, both Members of Parlia- 
ment, ‘To inquire into the Cases of all 
the American Sufferers, both of those who 
already derive assistance from the Pub- 
lick, and of those who were claiming it ; 
and to report their opinion thereon to 
their Lordships.’ . 

** As both these Gentlemen. were in 
Parliament, and. it was conceived this 
business might be effected in two or 
three months, consistently with their 
other avocations; they undertook this 
arduous and invidious task, on the ex- 
press condition + pot to receive any 
pecuniary compensation for it ; because, 
as they had hithertoacted independently 
in Parliament, they did net chuse to 


make themselves liable to the imputa- 
tion of a Ministerial job, or undue in- 
fluence in their Parliamentary conduct, 
though, without any party bias, they had 
generally voted against the American 
War. — Having anartments and. clerks 
assigned them at the Treasury, they im- 
mediately entered on this business in 
October, and began with the existing 
List of 315 Persons receiving the,annual 
sum of 40,2¢01 They saw, examined, 
and took dow in their own hands, the 
cases and circumstances of each indi- 
vidual: they td pape and. noted such 
certificates and papers as eaeb had to 
produce ; and required the attendance 
of such persous as might be able to con- 
firm or to explain the merits, the losses, 
and other circumstantes of each case. 
They reported their from 
time te time to. the Board of Treasury, 
whieh confirmed their in and 
instance, The Board of Treasury ab- 

stained from granting any relief to any 
individual, bowever patronized, except 
in consequenee of their investigation 
and Report. and they made a fina! and 
detaijed Statement of their Proceedings 
relative to ake existing List, in January 
1783. ” « 


We select one Case, as the subject 
of it was a well-known character : 


“In New Jersey, Governor Franklin, 
notwithstanding every temptation and 
inducement held eut te him by bis. fa- 
ther, Dr. Franklin, tv take part ee the 
Colonies, had taken a determined and 
active part in favour.of Great Britein ; 
which was the Gause of his early impri- 





—= 


# << Lord Shelburne liad seiit to speak to Mr. Wilmot in August, bat he Was in 


the eountry. 


In September he received from his Lordship the following letter : 


“ Dear Sir; Mr. Rose waits upon you, to mention a avatter which I poo tu do 
sh 


myself, and will further explain to you when I return to town, 


all be very 


happy, if your time and health admit of your giving the King and the Publick your 


assistance in a basmess whreh requires your 
The sum given to the Ameriean Loyalists is become enormous 5 some limit 


tion. 


still more than your ayplica- 


is necessary, and a judgment to be formed by some impartial person or persons 


of their claims. 


It would give the Board of Treasury great satisfaction if you 


would undertake it. You may take what associates you please, and command every 


assistance, &c. &c.—4thi Sent. 1782. 


SHELBURNE.” 


+ * Extract of a letter from D. P. Coke to John Wilmot, esq. Sept. 25, 1782; 


* You do me honour in’ su 
business, and I think you 


ing that F ean be of any assistance to you in this 
yoursetf great honour in proposing to enter upon 


the 











Inquiry without any Jeunipennarton'; after which, I have no merit in saying that I 
would not embark in a business of this sort upon any other terms. Upon such 
terms, ona with such a Colleague, I cam have no objection to give my time arid at- 
teution to it ; feeling, as { do, the necessity there is at this moment for the strictest 


ceconomy in every t of the State. From my knowledge of you and your 
ic conduct,  it.is un for me to say, that I su we ourselves. 
nothing unconnected with the subject of our Inquiry,&c. DAML PARKER Coxe.’ ” 

Gent. Mac. February, 1§15. sopment 
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ters to and from his father, and which 
his son produced to the Commissioners 
on his examination ; I give the inclosed, 
as being descriptive of the principles of 
both J. E.W. 


sonment by the American Congress, and 
was chiefly instrumental in causing his 
closer confinement, and preventing his 
exchange, on account of the great in- 
fluence Dr. Franklin knew his son had 
in his Province ; and in the refusal* of 
arequest he made to Congress in 1777, 
for leave to go a few miles to see a sick 
wife, who was much affected by his fa- 
ther’s severity to him in prison, and who 
soon afterwards died. Governor Frank- 
lin was not exchanged till Sir W. Clinton 
came there in 1778. — As rumours had 
reached the ears of the Commissioners 
that the conduct of Father and Son 
was collusive, and more politic than 
sincere; the Commissioners thought it 
their duty to the Publick, and also to 
the Claimant, to examine more minutely 
into this particular; which they did 
with the utmost irspartiality ; and were 
amply convineed* by many witnesses 
= whom was Sir H. Clinton), of 

overnor Franklin’s cruel treatment ; 
and by his own letters to and from his 
father (which he voluntarily produced), 
of his steady and uniform principles of 
loyalty, and of his eminent services to 
the British Government. Governor 
Franklin stated several shares he had 
in the back lands and grants, for which 
he made a schedule; and that, having 
before the War entered into some bonds 
to his father, he had executed a convey- 
ance to him of all bis real property in 
New Jersey and New York. He made 
aclaim for personal estate to the amount 
of 1800/. which he was allowed > but 
the Commissioners were so much im- 
pressed with the opinion of his great 
sufferings, that they made a Special Re- 
port in his Case (which they did also in 
some few others); and, befure the In- 
quiry was finished, recommended him 
an allowance of 3001. annum, in ad- 
dition to 5001. per annum before al- 
jotted him by Government, his salary 
as Governor of New Jersey being 500/, 
and fees 4602. per annum. 

* Having received from Governor 
Franklin, in 1798, several original let- 


“Dear Son, Passy, Aug. 16, 1784, 

I received your letter of the 22d inst. 
and am glad to find that you desire to 
revive the affectionate intercourse that 
formerly existed between us. It will be 
very agreeable to me: indeed nothing 
has ever hurt me so much, and affected 
me with such keen sensations, as to find 
myself deserted in my old age by my 
only son ; and not only deserted, but to 
find him taking up arms against me ina 
cause, wherein my good fame, fortune, 
and life, were all at stake. You con- 
ceived, you say, that your duty to your 
King and regard for your Country re- 
quired this. I ought not to blame you 
for differing in sentiment with me in 
public affairs. We are men, all subject 
to errors, Our opinions are not in our 
own power; they are formed and go- 
verned much by circumstances that are 
often as inexplicable as they are irre- 
sistible. Your situation was such, that 
few would have censured your remain- 
ing neuter, though there are natural 
duties which precede political ones, and 
cannot be extinguished by them. This is . 
a disagreeable subject: I drop it. And 
we will endeavour, as you propose, mu- 
tually to forget what has happened 
relating to it, as well as wecan. I send 
your son over to pay his duty to you. 
You will find him much improved. He 
is greatly esteemed and beloved in this 
Country, and will make his way any 
where. It is my desire that he should 
study the Law, as a necessary part of 
knowledge for a public man, and profit- 
able if he should have occasion to prac- 
tise it. I would have you, therefore, 
put into his hands those Law-books you 
have, viz, Blackstone, Coke, Bacon, 
Viner, &c. &c. He will inform you, 
that he received the letter sent bim by 
Mr. Galloway, and the paper} it en- 
closed, safe. On my leaving America, I 





# “ Copy of aletter from General Washington to William Franklin, esq. 


** Sir, 


Head-quarters, July 25th, 1777. 


I have this moment received your letter of the 22d inst. by express. —I heartily 
sympathize with you in your distressing situation ; but, however strong my inclina- 
tion to comply with your request, it is by no means in my power to supersede a posi- 
tive Resolution of Congress, under which your present confinement took place. I have. 
inclosed your letter to them; and shall be happy it may be found consistent with 
propriety, to concur with your wishes in a matter of so delicate and interesting a 
nature. 1 sincerely hope a speedy restoration of Mrs. Franklin’s health may relieve 
you from the anxiety her present declining condition must naturally give you. 

I am, with due respect, Sir, your most obedient servant, G. WashinGcTon, 

N. B. This was refused by the Congress, Governor Franklin died in 1813, aged 
about 80.” [See our vol. LXXXIII. Part ii. p. 510.) 

+ ‘Dr. Franklin’s Will, left in the care of Mr. Galloway some years ago.” 


‘pe- 
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deposited with that friend for you a 
chest of papers, among which was a 
manascript of nine or ten volumes, re- 
lating to manufactures, commerce, fi- 
nance, &c. which cost me in England 
about seventy guineas ; and eight quire 
books, containing the rough draughts 
of all my letters while 1 lived in London. 
These are missing; I hope you have 
got them: if not, they are lost. Mr. 
Vaughan has published, in London, a 
volume of what Ae calls my Political 
Works: he proposes a second edition ; 
but, as the first was very incomplete, 
and you had many things that were 
omitted (for I used to send you some- 
times the rough drafts, and sometimes 
the printed pieces, 1 wrote in London), 
I have directed him to apply to you for 
what may be in your power to furnish 
him with, or to delay his publication till 
I can be at again — if that may 
ever happen. I did intend returning 
this year; but the Congress, instead of 
giving me leave to do so, have sent me 
another Commission, which will keep 
me here at least a year longer; and 
perhaps I may then be too old and feeble 
to bear the veyage. I am here among 
a people that love and respect me, a 
most amiable Nation to live with; and 

I may conclude to die among 
ae my friends in America are 
dying off one after another; and I have 
been so long abroad, that | should now 
be almost a stranger in my own country. 
I shall be glad to see you when conve- 
nient, but would not have you come 
here at present. You may confide to 
your son the family affairs you wished to 
confer upon with me, for he is discreet : 
and I trust that you will prudently 
avoid introducing him to company that 
it may be improper for him to be seen 
with. I shall hear from you by bim; 
and letters to me afterwards will come 
safe under cover directed to Mr. Ferdi- 
nand Grand, banker, at Paris. —Wishing 
you health, and more happiness than it 
seems you have lately experienced, I 
remain your affectionate father, 

B. FRANKLIN.” 


In concluding his very interesting 
Historical View, Mr. Wilmot says, 

«* Whatever may be said of this un- 
fortunate War, either to account for, 
to justify, or to apologize for the conduct 
of either Country; all the World has 
been unanimous in applauding the just 
tice and the humanity of Great Britain, 
in rewarding the Services, and in com- 
pensating,with a liberal hand, the Losses 
of those who suffered so much for their 
firm and faithful adherence to the Bri- 
tish Government.— However, therefore, 
» the progress, 





we may deplore the ca 
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and the issue of the contest, its retro-, 
spect will afford some consolation to 

every Lover of his Country, to reflect, 

that, among the many other gracious 

acts of the present Reign, the remune- 

ration of these loyal and meritorious 

Sufferers will be commemorated as a dis- 

tinguished testimony of public benefi- 

cence and public faith. To record and 

to perpetuate this eminent instance of 

National honour, and to give a faithful 

representation of the facts and persons 

connected with the whole transaction, 

has been the object of the Writer; who 

cannot conclude this detail, especially 

at the present moment of renewed hos-, 
tilities between the two Countries, with- 

out a most ardent prayer, that 

‘In Amicitiam coéant, et foedera jungant 

Perpetua!’ Virg. AEn, vii. 546.” 


This hearty wish, we rejoice to 
add, is already accomplished. 

Cwsar wrote his own “ Commenta- 
ries ;” and it is fortunate that the truly 
respectable Commissioner has favour- 
ed the publick with this plain, un- 
varnished history of so important a 
period of his own philanthropic Life, 
May we venture to suggest a hope, 
that he has the materials prepared 
for a history of his subsequent acts 
of kindoess to the Loyalists of France? 

An interesting Appendix of Original 
Documents renders the present pub- 
lication extremely valuable. 


13, Athenw Oxonienses. An exact His- 
tory of all the Writers and Bishops 
who have had their Education in tne 
University of Oxford. To which are 
added The Fasti, or Annals of the said 
University. By Anthony & Wood, 
M. A. of Merton College. A new Edi- 
tion, with Additions, and a Continuation 
by Philip: Bliss, Fellow of St. John’s 
College. Vol. I. 4to. pp. 788. 

WE have accideotally much too 
long delayed the notice of this very 
elegant republication; which does 
Mr. Bliss great credit, and which, 
after all, we cannot better describe 
than in the words of the Preface, 
which is every thing that it should 
be—concise, clear, and manly. 


“The merit and value of Anthony a 
Wood's biographical labours are so well 
known, and so justly appreciated, that 
no introduetion to these volumes would 
appear necessary, were it not right to de- 
clare the authorities on which the ad- 
ditional information rests, and to point 
out those peculiarities which distinguish 
the preseut (rom the twe preceding edi! 
tieus. 
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tions.—The first edition, which appear- 
ed in the years 1691 and 1692, although 
not printed under the immediate supers 
intendance of the Author, may be consi- 
dered as entirely proceeding from him. 
it is true that some few passages were 
rejected by the Licenser, and a few 
others, as he himself somewhat pettishly 
informs us, were altered by bis own 
friends ; but, as there can be no doubt 
that this was the genuine work of the 
Author, so must he be regarded as an- 
awerable for every statement and cha- 
racter it contains.—It has been thought 
the- more necessary to insist on this 
point, since Wood has ineurred great 
reproach, because, at the time the pro- 
ceedings against him by Lord Clarendon 
were pending, he denied himself to be 
the. author of the Second Volume of 
Athenz Oxonienses altogether. This 
charge has been frequently repeated, 
and, in some instances, has been made 
to throw a doubt on the veracity of all 
his statements as an author. But 
Wood's answer to the accusation against 
him, .in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, 
should be considered rather as the an- 
swer of his Proctor than of himself; 
and the exceptions and the denial should 
be regarded as those framed for him by 
his legal advisers. These persons, well 
aware of the strong party spirit at that 
time raging in the University, conceived 
that the only means of defeating the 
prosecution would be to compel their 
opponents to prove Wood the author of 
the obnoxious passages, which could 
only be aceomplished by entirely disown- 
ing the publication. If this be the case, 
all aceusations against Wood's veracity, 
or against his courage and consisteney, 
are refuted; for the denial in the de- 
fence will then be attributed to the 
right person, namely, the Defendant's 
Proctor, who, in the discharge of his 
duty, took every legal means of repel- 
ling the accusations against his Client, 
although without success, —To the two 
volumes already mentioned, it was 
Wood’s intention to have added a third, 
containing the Lives of Writers before 
accidentally omitted, and of such others 
as had died after the appearance of his 
work. This volume, hail he not been 
prevented by death, it was his intention 


to have printed in Holland, in order to 
escape the jurisdiction of the Lieenser, 
or the interference of his acquaintance *. 
In his last hours, Wood was advised by 
Dr. Charlet to entrust the care of his 
papers relative to the Athenz, to Mr. 
Thomas Tanner of Ali Souls’ College, af- 


terwards Bishop of St. Asaph. To this he. 


consented, and his numerous MS Col- 
lections were, immediately after his 
death, delivered to Mr. Tanner for the 
pu of publication. — There can be 
little doubt but that Wood intended all 
his papers should see the light without 
any reserve; and, indeed, he appears to 
have been particularly solicitous on this 
point in his last interview with Dr. 
Charlet. Hearne informs us, that when 
Tanner was recommended to him, he 
cried out with much vehemence, Hath 
he courage ? Witl he be honest? And he 
repeated these words several times with 
great energy, nor, until be was tho- 
roughly satisfied on this head, would he 
commit his Collections to the guardian- 
ship of Mr. Tanner. — For what reason 
Tanner neglected to execute his trust, 
and publish the contents of Wood’s 
papers, it would now be useless to in- 
quire; but it may safely be conjectured, 
that he found too many unfavourable 
characters of persons then living, or but 
recently dead, to render such a measure 
either gratifying or prudent: add to 
which, he soon after meditated a lite- 
rary undertaking, in the execution of 
whieh Wood's labours of essen- 
tial service: this was his Bibliotheea 
Britannico- Hibernica, a volume of which 
every page owes infinite obligations to 
the Athena, and in which several lives 
are acknowledged to be derived from 
the third volume, then in MS. —As 
things were thus situated, it is probable 
that Wood’s additional papers would 
never have appeared before the publick, 
had net Tonson the bookseller medi- 
tated a new edition of the whole work. 
For this purpose, be purchased the copy- 
right of Mr. Wood's executrix, and then 
applied, through Laurence Echard, to 
Dr. Tanner forthe materials comprising 
the third volume. After some debate 
relative to the price, Tanner consented 
to give up\the papers, and the new 
Lives were either incorporated with, or 











* “Ant. 3 Wood, as Mr. Hudson told me, consulted with him (knowing that be 
had great correspondence with the chief men in Holland,) how to get his third vol. 
of Athena Oxon. printed there. When he was asked the reason why be would not 
have it printed in England, he answered, that his other books had suffered so much 
by the liberty that some men took of expunging what they pleased, that he would 
never suffer any book of his to be committed to an English press again. He more- 
over added, (to use his own words,) ‘ when this volume comes out, I’le make 


laugh again.” Hearne, MS Collections, vol. v. 140.” 


+ “ Ibid, vol, xcii. 192.” 
appended 
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appended to, the original work, and the 
whole ared in the year 1721. Asa 
proof of the genuineness of these addi- 
tional Lives, it is much to be wished 
that Dr. Tanner had deposited the ori- 
ginals in the Bodleian Library ; but, as 
this was never done, it is now impossible 
to judge with what fidelity he executed 
his trust. It is certain, however, that 
several passages were omitted, and 
others softened; and Hearne, whose 
veracity, notwithstanding his prejudices, 
may always be relied upon, speaks with 
great asperity of the iality shewn by 
Dr, Tanner, or his advisers, throughout 
the publication. ‘He bath,’ says he'*, 
‘ altered things so, and made him talk 
in such a manner, as if Mr. Wood had 
been a downright villain, and had not 
known what even the most ignoravt 
scholar knows. How comes it other- 
wise to pass, that more than onee, gen- 
themen, when they are matriculated, are 
represented to take the oaths of alle- 
giance and supremacy? Mr. Wood 
could not write so, since nobody knew 
better that the oath of supremacy only, 
and not the oath of allegiance, is then 
taken. Nor does the statute require an 
oath of allegiance at that time. But 
this was added te bring a slur upon the 
University, and eut of a trimming de- 
siga, as it was also out of design to 
the trimmers, that the Dr. bath 

out the just characters of Dr. Wallis 
and Dr. Bathurst, which he ought to 
have kept in certainly, as well as that of 
Dr. South. But there is a vast multi- 
tude of other objections. I do not doubt 
but Tanner was guided by his crony Dr. 
Arthur Charlet—a great admirer of 
Wallis and Bathurst, and a hater of 
South.” Againt, ‘Mr. Collins ef Mag- 
dalen College told me, that Anthony & 
Wood, if living, would be glad if the 
University would burn the new edition 
of Athene Oxon. though he was much 
displeased that they burnt the first. In- 
deed this new edition is so very paltry and 
silly a book, that nothing can be worse. 
Things are aseribed to Anthony that he 
neither would nor could write. I re- 
member one thing particularly; viz. 
that it is said in this new edition that 
Mr. Richard Lloyd left several children, 
one of which was Will Lloyd, first Bishop 
of St. Asaph, then of Litchfield and Co- 
ventry, and at length of Worcester. 
Now Authony died A° 1695, and Lloyd 
was not made Bishop of Worcester till 
1699, four years after Anthony’s death.’ 
Mauy other passages might be brought 
forward, in which the second edition is 
spoken of in terms equally barsh and 





* “ MS Collections, vol. xii, 192.” 
+ “Ibid. p. 86.” 
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contemptuous; but we have already 
sufficiently seen the estimation in whieh 
it was held by one at least of those per- 
sons most competent to jadge of its 
merits or defects. How far Dr. Tanner 
deserved the accusations of partiality to 
his party, and infidelity to his friend, we 
have not now the means of ascertaining; 
but it seems pretty evident that more 
alterations and omissions were allowed 
than can be well justified, and although 
Tanner disclaimed any part of the ma- 
nagement of the second edition, yet it 
is clear, from his own testimony, that 
he corrected the previous to their 
being deposited in Tonson’s hands. In 
a letter to Mr. Baker, of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, he says, ‘ There were, 
I must own to you, several hard werds 
and passages more in the original,which 
I thought good manners and Christian. 
charity, and a regard to the old Gentle- 
man’s memory, obliged me to strike out.” 
—I have deemed it right to say thus 
much of the former editions of the 
Athengz, and of the peculiar citcum- 
stances attending the second, in order 
that I might shew the necessity of a 
careful collation of the two, and prove, 
that had either been followed exclu- 
sively, the present would have been in- 
complete. It now therefore remains to 
point out the plan that bas been pursued 
in this publication.—The text is printed 
from the edition of 1721, but such omis- 
sions or alterations as were made from 
the first edition are inserted in the mar- 
gin, so that both readings may be re- 
ferred to at the same time. addi- 
tions to the second edition are distin- 
guished by inverted commas, and those 
passages which are entirely new, both in 
the text and notes, as well as some few 
additional Lives, are enclosed between 
brackets. The folios as numbered in 
the edition of 1721, are given on the 
margin, to render the present copy ap- 
plicable for reference in the perusal of 
former Writers, whose works have been 
published subsequent te that, and pre- 
vious to this edition. Evident errors 
have been frequently corrected without 
the parade of a note, since that minute- 
ness must be considered as useless which 
retains the mistakes of an author, 
merely for the sake of bibliographical 
accuracy. In most instances, where a 
Poet’s life has been recorded, a speci- 
men from some one of his productions 
is added ; an insertion which, whilst it 
occupies but a small space in the work, 
will, it is hoped, be acceptable to the 
admirers of our early literature. The 
same remark applies to the List of en- 
graved Portraits, at the end of each 
article. In this it has been my inten- 
tion to notice a few of the best speci- 
mens 
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mens of the art, rather than to select 
the searcest or most expensive, The 
insertion of the reference in the Bodleian 
Cai » by which most of the works 

iced may be discovered, whilst it will 
be peculiarly useful to Readers resident 
in Oxford, will also inform literary men 
in general whether any book of — 
lar interest or rarity is to be found among 
the treasures in our University Library. 
It will be remarked that at the end of 
every addition, for which 1 am indebted 
to MS notes or friendly communications, 
I have inserted the name of the writer 
on:whose authority it is offered: and it 
may not be impertinent to state the 
different sources from which so large a 
portion of the new Athene has been 
derived. 

“The notes by White Kennett, Bishop 
of Peterborough, are contained in the 
margins of an interleaved copy of the 
first edition. This copy was purchased, 
for the sum of five guineas and a half, 
by the late Mr. Gough, from the library 
of James West, esq. President of the 
Royal Society. Mr. Gough presented 
this valuable book to the Rev. Mr. Arch- 
deacon Churton for his life, directing 
that, at Mr. Churton’s decease, it might 
be placed with the rest of his noble 
benefaction to the Bodleian Library. 
But Mr. Churton, with an eagerness to 
promote every literary undertaking that 
always distinguishes him, no sooner un- 
derstood that a new edition of the 
Athene was in preparation, than he 
most liberally transmitted the volumes 
‘to the Bodleian, in order that I might 
have access to the information they 
contained. This consists chiefly of ex- 
tracts from Parish Registers, and from 
other Ecclesiastical documents, collect- 
ed with extraordinary diligence, during 
a series of many years. 1| have endea- 
voured, in most instances, to give these 
notes in Dr. Kennett’s own words and 
orthography ; but it will be observed, in 
some few instances, that I have been 
tempted to translate the names of the 
preferments, in order to render the nar- 
rative more connected, and the langu 
uniform *.—Those by the Rev. Thomas 
Baker, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
were transcribed by the late Rev. Wil- 
liam Cole, of King’s College, for his own 
use, and inserted in a large-paper copy 


[Feb. 
of the Athen, which was purchased by 


Craven Ord, esq. The active friendship 
of my worthy kinsman, John Nichols, 
esq. the Historian of Leicestershire, in- 
duced the fortunate possessor of this 
book to dispose of it to the i 
of the new edition; and the value and 
importance of the notes will be disco- 
vered in every page.— Bishop Tanner's 
additions are taken from his own copy 
of the Athenz, now in the Bodleian.— 
Dr. Rawlinson’s notes on the printed 
volumes of the work are preserved, with 
his collections towards a Continuation, 
ip the Bodleian. They are neither nu- 
merous nor interesting. —The correc- 
tions and additions by Humfrey Wanley 
are contained in a copy now prese: 
in the library of the Royal Institution. 
The same also has some notes by 
Morant, the Historian of Essex —Peck’s 
notes were transmitted to Dr. Rawlin- 
son, and are among his MSS. in the 
Bedleian.—The same may be stated of 
two small volumes of notes written by 
the Rev. Robert Watts, Fellow of St. 
John’s College, and afterwards Rector of 
Great Giddisg in Huntingdonshire, 
which were transcribed for Dr. Rawlin- 
son’s use by the Rev. John Jones, of St. 
Jobn’s College, from the original MS. in 
the possession of the Rev. Thomas Fer- 
rar.—Sir Philip Sydenham’s notes were 
transcribed by Dr. Rawlinson from the 
originals, and are now in the Bodleian.— 
Bishep Humphreys’s additions were first 
— by Hearne, from a copy given 
im by Mr. Baker, in Tho. Caii Vindicie, 
Oxon. 1730, They are now faithfully 
reprinted, and arranged in their respec- 
tive places. —Cole’s notes are contained 
in the same volumes with those of Baker 
before mentioned. Coningsby’s in a 
copy in the library of Baliol College. 
Bowles’s in a copy in the library of Sion 
College ; for which I am obliged to the 
Rev. Robert Watts, the present librarian. 
Whalley’s in a now in the 
sion of Mr. Francis Godolphin Waldron, 
for whose prompt and friendly commu- 
nication 1 beg to return my sincere 
acknowledgments.— The notes by Jubn 
Loveday, esq. of Caversham, near Read- 
ing, are on the margins of, cepy in the 


library of that family, and for these I am ~ 


again obliged to the kind interference of 
Mr. Churton, 


”™ 





* “Why Tanner should have rejected Kennett’s netes, 1 cannot discover. Mr. 
D'Israeli has obligingly transmitted the following extract from an unpublished 
letter in the British Museum, written by Avthony Collins to Mr. Des Maiseaux, on 
this subject: ‘Jan. 5, 1721. Lf that you have been informed of Wood's new edition 
be true, it will render it of little credit. I am told, by a good hand, that Dr. 


Tanner, the editor, refused to accept of the additions made by 


Dr. Kennett to 


Wood, which were very large, and which the Dector offered to have published in 
° “Ts 


the way of notes.’” 
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“ To Dr. Routh, the President of Mag- 
dalen, and Dr. Hodson, the Principal of 
Brazen-nose College, 1 am indebted for 
the greatest kindness, whenever I have 
had occasion to trouble them for in- 
formation relative to the Members of 
their respective Societies.—To Henry 
Ellis, esq. of the British Museum, I owe 
the most friendly attentions throughout 
the whole of this work. He has spared 
no trouble to assist me in transcribing 
from the literary steres now under his 
immediate care, and has devoted much 
time to my assistance, which his own 
laborious avocations might have well 
excused. The ready kindness with which 
this aid was promised, and the continued 
exercise of it, demand my warmest 
thanks.—Mr. Gilchrist, of Stamford, has 
favoured me with several very important 
communications and suggestions ; these 
are rendered the more valuable from the 
liberal manner in which they were prof- 
fered, and the friendly expressions which 
aecompanied them.— To Thomas Park, 
esq. and his son Mr. John James Park, 
I am obliged for several notes, that will 
be found of equal interest and curiosity. 
I have to thank Mr. Kerrich, the intelli- 
gent Keeper of the Publie Library at 
Cambridge, for his kind attention to my 
letters, and particularly for the trouble 
he impesed upon himself in transcribing 
for me a long and tedious article. — To 
my friend Mr, Conybeare, of Christ 
Church, 1 am indebted for several cor- 
rections and hints, by which these vo- 
lumes are rendered far more valuable 
and complete than they could have been 
without such assistance.— For the kind 
and judicious advice of my old friend 
and schoolfellow Edward Hawkins, esq. 
now of St, John’s College, but recently 
elected a Fellow of Oriel, I feel highly 
grateful; and at the same time that, in 
common with the rest of my College, 1 
shall lament his loss, I cannot but con- 
gratulate the Fellows of Oriel on the ae- 
quisition of so great an ornament to 
their Society. — Mr. Browne Mostyn, of 
Kiddington, has my best thanks for his 
very polite attentions to me when I was 
in search of an original portrait of the 
celebrated Cardinal Allan; and I can- 
not, in justice, refrain from noticing the 
liberality with which he allowed me 
every access to his house and his curious 
collection of original paintings. — I am 
obliged to Mr. Lawrence, of George- 
street, Portman-square, for a curious 
article relative to his own family, which 
[ could not have obtained from any 
other quarter. And to Walter M. Mose- 
ley, esq. of Wynterdere House, Worces- 
tershire, for information of the same 
description.—To the Rey. John Walker, 
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Nine of New College, I am a4 in- 
ebted for his very acceptable aid in 
several parts of Fo ae 

“The kind, yet laborious offiee of 
correcting the errors of the press, was 
undertaken, in conjunetion with myself, 
by my friend Charles Mayo, esq. Fellow 
of St. Jobn’s, whose accuracy, judgment, 
and zeal, have been actively and most 
beneficially exerted. —I know not in 
what terms to express my sense of the 
conduct of my excellent friend: the Rev. 
Bulkeley Bandinel throughout the whole 

of this work. It-is to his 
friendship that I have been indebted for 
access to most of the rarest sources 
whence I have drawn my information s 
to his judgment I owe several important 
amendments, and to his active and stea 
friendship I am obliged for favours whic 
I cannot express in words of ate 
acknowledgement, and shall never be 
able to repay. His research and assi- 
duity and attention are now engaged on 
a work of National importance, and the 
world will soon be able to judge the ex- 
cellence of his communications, though 
it can never appreciate the value and 
sincerity of his friendship. 

“1 believe I have now performed the 
grateful task of acknowledging my obli- 
gations; yet, although my friends have 
been so numerous, and the assistance [ 
have received so great, it will be dis- 
covered that I have much new text, and 
a great number of notes, to answer for 
myself. J cannot but be anxious about 
the reception that these will meetawith 
from the literary world, yet I hope that 
those who discover my errors or omissions 
will reflect that it is no easy task to 
steer clear from mistakes among so 
many hundreds of names, and dates, and 
titles: that they will remember we are 
not at all seasons equally di for the 
drudgery of research; and that they will! 
give me credit for a desire to be accu- 
rate, however I may have failed in the 
execution of my task. If those who dis- 
cover my faults will assist me in amend- 
ing them, | shall be grateful for their 
reproofs, and will take especial care that 
every omission or mis-statement that 
may be pointed out to me, shall be ac- 
knowledged and corrected in the course 
of the work:—I shall conclude with the 
words of my Author, in his Preface to 
the Antiquities of Oxford, the truth of 
which will be readily allowed by those 
who have engaged in a similar under- 
taking, and which may somewhat soften 
the asperity of those who may be inclined 
to condemn my portion of the volumes 
before them, ‘A painfull work it is I'll 
assure you, and more than difficult, 
wherein what tayle hath been taken, as 

ne 
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no man thinketh, so no man believeth, 
but he that hath made the triall.’ 
Parip Biss.” 
The —_ Volame does Mr. Bliss 
great credit; and we hope very 
shortly to be able to give some spe- 
cimens from the Second. 


14. Poems and Imitations. By Daniel 
Cabanel, Lincoln’s Inn, esq. Svo. 
pp. 192. Bickerstaff. 


THESE are the effusions of a libe- 
ral and enlightened mind. The first 
of them, “ British Scenery,” (pub- 
lished anonymously in 1811,) “is the 
product of a variety of rambles by 
one who has been a contemplative 
wanderer from his youth, and whose 
admiration of British landscape con- 
tinues undiminished.” 

The learned Author thus describes 
himself, and some of the places of 
his occasional residence : 

“Scarce from Carthusian pupilage re- 
leas’d, 
Oxonia’s cloister’d solitudes receiv’d 
My willing feet ; Oxonia—school of arts, 
For Learning and for Loyalty renown’d, 
Hail seats of Alfred! hail sequester’d 
shades ! [flight 
Amid whose placid bounds, with noiseless 
Years glided on; books, and well-nurtur’d 
friends 
Lent wings to time: here Addison retir’d 
To woo the Muse, in Magd’len’s studious 
cells, ickham’s bowers, 
And high-arch’d walks; and here, in 
The brother Wartons caught poetic fire: 
The Bard of Fancy, Memory oft recalls 
With fond regret; in converse, as in soug, 
Alike conspicuous: gentle Hurdis, here, 
The village aynals in appropriate lays 
Tun’d to no common lyre: here pious 
Jones 
Imbib’d the lore of India, doom’d to close 
(Far from his natal soil and friends be- 
lov’d) fame. 
A life of Christian worth, and letter’d 
Here Heber’s stripling Muse portray’dthe 
Of Palestine in energetic strains; fate 
With early academic laurels crown’d. 
Long is the list, immeasurably long! 
Of Alma Mater’s worthies; from the age 
Of Bacon (deem’d with magic power en- 
dued [brass), 
T’ encompass England with a wall of 
To times when Grenville occupies the 
chair, [worth, 
Left vaeant erst by Portland’s buried 
Countless her gifted sons, since Alfred’s 
hand 


First baid the rudiments of future Fanes, 
And Colleges, and Halls, and Domes 
superb! 


In Oxford’s precincts, seated near the 

well {fene’d, 
Of hapless Rosamond, (now er 
To guard its erystal eharge from 


invpure,) 

Proudly magnificent, (the ponderous work 

Of Vanburgh, Architeet of grand design 

And princely structure,) Blenheim rears 
its head ; 

Blenheim®, the offering of a grateful land 

To —_ martial deeds, and trophied 
‘ame, 9 

The British Annals teem with Patriots, 

Herves,and Sages vers’d inWisdom’s lore; 

Distinguish’d names that mock the 
s¢ythe of Time! 

First in the Patriotic list appears 

The name of Chatham; Gallia’s sone 
turn pale— 

For’tis a name that levell’d with the dust 

The might of Bourbon—’tis a name re~ 
ver'd 

By every true-born Briten—'tis a name 

That shall exist, though Britain’s glories 
fade— (more! 

And Britain’s Navy rule the waves. no 

Numerous her list of Heroes, from the 
age [{fam’d 

Of Blake to Nelson ; and from Marlbro’, 

For courage link’d with coolness, to the 
Chief 


Whose bigh exploits on Lusitania’s shore 
Have foil’d the boasted Captains of the 

Foe, ‘age 
Before unconquer’d; long the line of 
From Spenser—Shakspeare—Milton—to 

the date [lay.”* 
Of Cowper; and the Berder Minstrel’s 


After Kent, Sussex, Hampshire, the 
Isle of Wight, Dorsetshire, Corowall, 
Devonshire, and Somersetshire, are 
successively eulogized, Mr. Cabanel 
thus proceeds, 


“Of slender nerve — ill suited to the 
storm ; (times, 

A calm retreat in these tempestuous 

Indulgent Heaven affords me ; stretch’d 
between 

The rural tenements of Sion Hill, 

And Lansdown’s steep ascent; while, far 
beneath, 

Avona rolls her slowly winding wave, 

Seen partially; and oft at dusky eve, 

The Nymph, with dank and dripping fin- 
gers, spreads 

Her misty mantle o’er the silent vale. 

Mix’d witb sulphureous fumes, the steam 
extends 

E’en to the foot vf Sion ;—Ohb forbid! 





* “ Blenheim, though a heavy, is avery 
majestic structure, aod has miore the 
appearance of a Palace than any I have 
seen in Britain, The Park is extensive, 
and abounds in varied view.” 


(Pro- 
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ecting Genius of these infant shades, 
'd by the hand of Parry;) oh, forbid! 
(Mounted on pinion of the sickly South) 
Th’ incorporated vapeur to defile 
Your empyreal realms! elastic—pure— 
The on health, and friendly to the 
n. 
In dim perspective Cambria’s hills arise; 
And Dundry’s airy tower: the nearskip 
boasts [rill, 
Much sylvan beauty; Weston’s gurgling 
And deep-embosom’d site : in prospect lie 
Beyond the City’s murky atmosphere) 
yneombe, and Widcombe, with their 
winding lanes, e 
And trim suburban villas: Prior Park, 
(Once tenanted by Allen; once the seat 
Of active worth, and hospitable cheer; 
By Pope and Warburton consign’d to 
fame ;) 
Arrests the view—a lone dismantled pile; 
Of intellectual feasts and Attic glee 
No more the scene! no more the Poet’s 
theme *! Down 
Oft tow’rd the pine-clad confines of the 
With desultery step I rove; oft turn 
To where, secluded in the dell below, 
Charleombe! thy consecrated fabrick 
stands— 
A simple structure — with its lonely yew 
Shadowing the silent mansions of 
dead.” : 


The greater part of the Second, 
called ‘* The Tocsin, an admonitory 
and descriptive Poem,” (also printed 
anonymously in 1811,) “* owes its ex- 
istence to the influence of Italian 
skies, and Italian scenery; from 
which Country it,was sent, in an Epis- 
tle to a Friend, more than twenty- 
eight years ago: the Admonitory 
part has been since added, and adapted 
to the peculiar circumstances of the 
times when it was first submitted lo 
the publick.” Both these Poems are 
now “reprinted with very considera- 
ble corrections and additions, toge- 
ther with some omissions and altera- 
tions.” Among the smaller Poems 
are, an “‘ Ode to Justice,” an Exercise 
at the Charter-house, and printed in 
the Carmina Carthusiana, 1780; and 
“I mitations of a few specimens of 
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several of the Italian Poets, which 
constituted a pl) and instructing 
amusement to the Author during a 
Continental excursion in the years 
1786 and 1787.” 
One of the latter shall be given. 
*« STanzE AMOROSE. 
‘« Swiftly bounds the mettled Courser +, 
Swift the flying moments move ; 
Haste, my beauteous Maid, Idle,— 
Give the fleeting hour to Love ! 
Soon is nipp’d the bud of Beauty; 
Quickly fades the flower of Youth; 
Seize in time the blest occasion 
To reward thy Shepherd’s truth. 
Cynthia, glittering in yon river, 
Meekly sheds her paly ray; 
Soon Aurora’s mantling blushes ~ 
Usber in the new-born day : 
Winter strips the leafy forest ; 
Frost and snow deform the year = 
Soon returns the Vernal season ; 
Soon the infant buds appear. 
We, but flourish for one summer— 
That elaps’d, no more can boast; 
Death entombs our hopes in darkness, 
When the light of life is lest. 
Ghosts in dreary realms of P| 
Ne’er the softer passions oa 3 
They—immers’d in cold Oblivion— 
Lend no more the thought to love. 
While allow’d to taste of pleasure— 
Blameless bliss, without alloy ; 
While Idle ’s young and blooming— 
Give the laughing hours to joy! 
We'll despise each idle rumour 
Of that age, to love severe— 
When the tresses silver’d over, 
Speak the grisly Phantom near, 
Swiftly bounds the mettled Courser ; 
Swift the flying moments move ; 
Haste! ob baste my best Idle! 
Give the fleeting hour to Love !” 


15. The Maskers of Moorfields : a Fision, 
By the late Anthony Griffinhoof, Gent. 
12mo. pp. 87. Miller. 

THIS lively jeu-d’ is formed 
on the famous Dialogue, in Horace, 
** between the Poet and Damasippus; 
wherein the stoical maxim, that. all 





* To whom does this noble mansion now belong? Ebr. 
+ “ Not being able to translate the first stanza of the Original literally with any 


degree of felicity, | have introduced a stanza of my own, in which the } 


ng idea is 


preserved, and the ficetness of the Courser substituted for that of the Arrow. Some 
other liberties of the same kind bave been occasionally taken in endeavoaring to 
render the sense of several passages in different specimens, which, I hope, may be 
allowable in one who professes to be merely an Imitator of these choice morsels of 
Italian poesy; and has attended more to the spirit than the letter of the Uriginals. 
I, however, flatter myself the deviations are neither numerous, nor of material 


uence.”’ 
Gent. Mac. February, 1815. 
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men are actually mad, is treated with 


' such exquisite humour ;” and has ap- 


pareatl ? sprung from the same source 
as the late justly-admired “ Rejected 
Addresses.” The same vein of satiric 
raillery pervades both publications; 
and even scme of the same charac- 
ters are introduced. 

‘In an Advertisement, dated August 
8, 1814, the Author says, 

“*Tt may be adviseable, with respect 
to some passages in the following pages, 
to apprize the Reader, that the greatest 
part of this little work was written last 
year [1813.] And it ishambly presumed, 
although the occtirrences to which the 
passages in question advert, are now 
gone by, that they have not, even yet, 
so far lost their interest, as to make it 
necessary to suppress the allusions.” 

The scene of the Vision is at “ The 
Masquerade of Moorfields;” where 
the various characters are introduced, 
enacting their several parts. 

To select particular individuals, 
might be invidious; but the Reader 
of these wiity pages will be at no loss 
to jit the caps, thotigh the variety is 
considerable ; — consisting of Poets, 
Philosophers, Senators, Guildhall Ora- 
tors, Gourmands, and Quack Doctors. 

One slight sketch we venture to 
copy, as it will fall an imbelle telum 
on the worthy character it is intended 
to designate ; who will, we are confi- 
dent, be one of the first to smile at 
the Author's wit. 

**Let me beg of you to notice that 
portly figure so conspicuous before the 
rest, who is not only an Alderman, but 
a Baronet, a Member of Parliament, 
and moreover, the staunchest epicure of 
the party. The mania, which he now 
exhibits, operated so forcibly upon him 
a few years ago, that he prevailed upon 
the Government to suffer hiin to accom- 
pany a grand Expedition, which was 
then sailing, in the capacity of Sutler 
General; an office which was created 
specially for him, and the honorary title 
ef which he has retained ever since.” 


15. Charlemagne; ou, LZ’ Eglise Delivrée: 
Potme Epique, en Vingt-quatre Chants. 
Par Lucien Buonaparte, Membre de 
0’ Institut de France, Sc. &c. Chez 
Longman, ¢ Bossange e¢ Masson. 2 
WE have repeatedly had occasion 

to remark on the extraordinary vicis- 

situdes in human affairs during the 
last thirty years: in the case imme- 
diately before us, there. is room for 
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much comment, and much reflection. 
Had Lucien Buonaparte written his 
* Charlemagne” twenty years before 
the close of the Eighteenth Century, 
who would bave conceived it sooutle 
that his Brother,then little less obscure 
than himself, could have appeared 
upon the vast theatre of the World as 
a second Charlemagne, and would-be 
Emperor of the West? Amongst the 
vicissitudes we have alluded to, the 
Author of this Poem had a sufficient 
interest; called from the common 
rank of life to participate in projects 
of insatidte Ambition, and placed in 
situations where aggrandizement be- 
came perfectly easy, we caunot won- 
der that Lucien wished to preserve 
what he had gained, by retiring from 
those scenes which he must have 
foreseen would end in the overthrow 
of the usurped power of his family. 
Exasperated at his defection, the Em- 
peror shewed his resentment upon all 
occasions; and when Lucien sought 
safety in flight, himself, his family, 
and treasures, fell into the hands of 
the English —a nation too generous 
to revenge the crimes of a Brother 
upon their Prisoner: hence he was 
suffered to reside here asa gentleman 
of fortune, surrounded by his friends 
and domesticks; and at length, Go- 
vernment permitted bim to depart for 
Italy, where the Pope has created 
him a Prince. Itis, perhaps, unfair 
to call the Reader’s attention on this 
occasion to the insults and injuries 
heaped upon the head of the Roman 
Cathulic Church by Buonaparte, as 
Lucien certainly had no share in 
them; but we cannot resist the 
temptation of transcribing his dedi- 
cation of “ Charlemagne” to the 
** Trés-Saint Pére,”’ as a contrast not 
a little remarkable : 

“La Providence (says the Author) 
apres quatre années de captivité, me 
raméne aux pieds de Votre Sainteté. 
Pendant ces années d’épreuve, j’ai 
achevé le long Potme dont vous avez 
daigné accueillir Jes premiers chants 
avec tant de bienveillance. Je puis donc 
aujourd’hui déposer encore cet onvrage 
aux pieds du tréne Pontifical dans Rome ! 
Ma demeure a Rome pendant tant d’an- 
nées a fait assez connattre a Votre 
Sainteté mes sentiments : votre souve- 
nir et vos précieuses lettres nous soute- 
naient dans l'adversité, moi, ma femme, 
et nos‘enfants, lors méme que l’espoir 
de vous révoir semblait éteint pour tou- 
jours. Rentrés maiptenant dans — 
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asile sous votre protection paternelle, 
que ne vous devons-nous pas? En m’au- 
torisant & parler des bienfaits dont vous 
nous comblez depuis dix ans, et en 
daignant agréer cette dédicace, Votre 
Sainteté ajoute encore, s’il est possible, 
A ma “econnaissance. Permettez-moi, 
Sairt ere, de vous offrir de nouveau le 
serment d’une fidélité et d’un dévoue- 
ment qui ne finiront qu’avec ma vie, et 
de baiser vos pieds en implorant avec 
ferveur votre sainte bénédiction.” 


The Preface js of considerable 
length, and contains the historic facts 
which are connected with the Poem, 
with such explanations of his own 
method of writing as the Author 
deemed necessary. It concludes as 
follows: 


« J'ai essayé toutes sortes de strophes 
avant de me déterminer; et j'ai adopté 
celle qui m’a paru réunir mieux que 
toute autre une coupe favorable a I’bar- 
monie avec la reguliére unité nécessaire 
aux grands ouvrages. Les octaves du 
Tasse et de T'Arioste seraient trop 
eourtes, et leur triples rimes trop gé- 
nantes, dans une langue o& la rime est 
déja surehargée d’entraves. Comme il 
fallait ou terminer toutes mes strophes 
par la méme genre de rimes, ou les com- 
mencer toutes par une rime du méme 
genre que le dernier vers de la strophe 
précédente, j'ai préféré ce dernier parti, 
parce que la variété de la chute des 
strophes m’a paru surtout essentielle.— 
Quant a l’ortographe, j'ai suivi scrupu- 
leusement celle du dernier Dictionnaire 
de l’Académie, ‘excepté dans ces deux 
eas. 1°, Les terminaisons en ais au lieu 
de ois, que Voltaire a introduites, me 
semblant étre maintenant conusacrées 
par l’usage. 2°. Dans les phrases en 
ant et ent, j'ai conservé les ¢, parce q’uil 
me parait raisonnable que des mots qui 
ent le ¢ au singulier le conservent au 

luriel. — Cet ouvrage a été commencé 
il y adix ans sur les.monts de Tusculum 
prés de Rome, o& je m’étais retiré en 
quittant les affaires publiques; il a été 
continué A Malthe, et fini en Angleterre 
dans la captivité.”’ 


It would require all the ingenuity 
of a person well acquainted with the 
genius and idiom of the French lan- 
guage, to decide upon the merits of 
this Poem: we should rather, there- 
fore, refer our Readers to the Parisian 

ublications, which have noticed it 
impartially, for their opinions, than 
obtrude our own, upon grounds that 
may be erroneous. To us there ap- 
pears much to commend; and we 
might cite many animated passages : 
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but we shall confine ourselves to two, 
as fair specimens of the poetry of 
Lucien Buonaparte, of whose bust 
there is a fine engraving annexed to 
the first volume. 

The Fétes on the Champ de Mai at 
Paris are described in Chant second ; 
and one of our antient Kings is thus 
introduced : 


‘Trois jeunes étrangers, pour célébrer 
ce jour, {marque 
Vont recevoir ici de la main du mo- 
Des chevaliers Frangais la glorieuse 
marque. [& son tour 
Tons trois sont désarmés ; chacun d’eux 
Attire les regards du peuple de Lutéce. 
La foule qui les presse 
Demande leur pays, leurs exploits, et leur 
nom. (tarchie : 
Le premier est Egbert, prince de I’ Hep- 
I) régit l’'Occident de I’ Jie d’Albion,[unie.. 
Qui sous ses lois un jour doit étre ré- 
Charlemagne d’Egbert embrasse la dé- 
fense. [reux, 
Albion doit aux soins de ce Roi géné- 
Le héros qui depuis par des travaux 
nombreux, [cence, 
De l’'antique Heptarchie abattit la li- 
Egbert de Charlemagne imita les ex- 
Comme au temps de ces rois, [ploits. 
Puisse ]a paix unir les rives de la France 
Aux rivesd’ Albion fille altiére des mers! 
Rappelons par nos veeux cette heureuse 
alliance (l'univers.” 
Qui peut seule calmer les maux de 


in p. 90 of the second volume, the 
Author intreduces a supernatural 
agent; with what success we shall 
om our Readers an ag | of 
orming their own judgment. It is 
called in the argument * Apparition 
de la Religion Chréticane: vision 
srophetique des descendants de Viti- 
ind.” As the speech of Ulric is very 
long, we omit it. 
“‘A peine a-t-il fermé ses yeux appesantis, 
Qu’un rayon émané de la yodte éter- 
nelle [mortelle 
Pénétre dans sa tente! une jeune im- 
Apparait au monarque, et trouble ses 
esprits. [tranquille. 
Sa démarche est modeste, et son régard 
Du divin évangile 
Elle porte le livre ; et son front radieux 
Eléve dans les airs an triple diadéme. 
Debout A ses cétés un Ange lumineux 
Soutient une croix d’or— c’était Ulric 
lai-méme. 
Ebleui par les flots d’un torrent de lu- 
mie 


re 
Vitikind se souléve, agite, palpitant. 
Un sougire brillait dans les yeux de 
l'enfant ‘ (pére.: 
Qui présente la croix aux regards ram 
itie 
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Vitikind tend les. bras au célest: orphe- 
Et presse sur son sein [lin, 
De cet héte des Cieux "image enchant- 
* Mon pére,’ dit Ulric,” &c. [eresse. 
*¢ Sur le front du monarque, & ces mots, 
l'immortelle 
Imprime de la croix le signe lumineux. 
Soudain, le pavillon brille de mille 
feux ; (étincelle. 
Un éclair, par trois fois, dans la nuit 
La tente se remplit de fantdmes de rois : 
L’image de la croix 
‘Paratt au milieu d’eux s’élever glorieuse. 
Dans |’ordre de leur race ils se trou- 
vent placés ; forageuse 
Le dernier rang couvert d’une nuit 
Offre un tréne sanglant et des sceptres 
brisés. 
‘Fille auguste du Ciel! dans cette vision,’ 
&e. &e. 
Aces mots un éclair échappé de la nue 
Frappe et dissout les traits de la fille du 
Ciel.” 
We ought not to omit mentioning 
that there are copious notes attached 
to each volume. 


16. The Lord of the Isles, a Poem. 
Walter Scott, Esg. Constable and Co. 
Edinburgh ; and Longman and Co. 
London. 4éo. 

AGAIN this chivalrous Son of the 
Muses chaunts his pleasing strains to 
his applauding Countrymen; while 
their brethren of the Union smile 
complacently, and remember, that 
the present generation of Englishmen, 
Scotchmen, and Irishmes, equally 
brave and enterprizing as their an- 
cestors, now oppose the front of war 
to their foreign enemies only, under 
the glorious banner of the United 
Kingdom. The heroic deeds of Ro- 
bert Bruce, the deliverer of his Coun- 
try, could scarcely have failed to rouse 
the poetic fire of a Scottish Bard; 
and particularly that of our Author, 
to whom the period he has selected 
affords an opportunity of bringing 
forward many celebrated characters, 
and placing them in situations equally 
glorious and interesting. Hence it is 
that, deferring this subject till his 
powers were competent to full suc- 
cess, the Lord of the Isles comes be- 
fore us with all the fascination of real 
and fanciful scenes, decorated and en- 
livened by the pen of a Master, who 
feels himself competent to the task 
he has undertaken. 

_ Mr. Scott informs us in his Adver- 

tisement, that 
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The scene of this Poem lies at first 
in the castle of Artornish, on the coast of 
Argyleshire; and afterwards in the 
Islands of Skye and Arran, and upon the 
coast of Ayrshire. Finally it ,is laid 
near Stirling. The story opens in the 
spring of the year 1307, when Bruce, 
who had been driven out of Scotland by 
the English, and the Barons who ad- 
hered to that-foreign interest, returned 
from the Island of Rachrin on the coast 
of Ireland, again to assert his claims to 
the Scottish crown. Many of the per- 
sonages and incidents introduced are of 
historical celebrity. The authorities 
used are chiefly those of the venerable 
Lord Hailes, as well entitled to be called 
the Restorer of Scottish History, as Bruce 
the Restorer of Scottish Monarchy; and 
of Archdeacon Barbour, a correct edition 
of whose Metrical History of Robert 
Bruce will soon, { trust, appear, under 
the care of my learned friend the Rev. 
Dr. Jamieson.” 

It is proper that we should add to 
the above explanation the fact, that 
Mr. Scott has given his Readers 165 
pages of Notes to the Six Cantos; 
through which, every light is thrown 
upon the subject of the Poem that 
can be wished or expected. The 
same measure is pursued which marks 
the Author’s former works; and we 
advance not far in the First Canto, 
before we meet with a beautiful sa- 
lutation of Minstrels, addressed to 
Edith of Lorn on the day of her nup- 
tials with Ronald the Lord of the 
Isles; which nuptials are suspended in 
consequence of Ronald’s indifference 
during a repast, given before the arri- 
val of theAbbot who wasto unite them; 
which originated from the circum- 
stance of three strangers being pre- 
sent, whose bark being driven under 
the rock of Artornish by adverse 
wiuds, they were invited to partake 
of the hospitality of the place tilla 
favourable opportunity offered for 
proceeding on their voyage. The 
strangers prove tv be Robert Bruce, 
his brother Edward, and Isabel bis 
sister, whom Ronald recogoizes as 
the lady who won his affections dur- 
ing a tournament at Woodstock. The 
outlawed Monarch becoming the 
source of a violent quarrel between 
the high-spirited Chiefs, they agree 
to refer to the Abbot,. whose arrival 
is thus pleasingly described : 

“‘ The Abbot on the threshold stood, 
And in his hand the holy rood; | 
Back on his shoulders stata alee 
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The torches’ glaring ray 
Shew’d, in its red and flashing light, 
His wither’d cheek and amice white, 
His blue eye glistening, cold and bright, 
His tresses seant and grey. 
« Fair Lords,’ he said, “Our Lady’s love, 
And peace be with you from above, 
And Benedicite! — 
But what means this? no peace is here! 
Do dirks unsheath’d suit bridal cheer ? 
Or are these naked brands 
A seemly shew for Churchman’s sight, 
When he comes summon’d to unite 
Betrothed hearts and bands ?” 


The Second Canto closes with an 
inspired prophetic blessing of Bruce 
by the Abbot; who declares he in- 
tended to curse him, but, impelied by 
a superior power, adds, 

“I bless thee, and thou shalt be bless’d,.” 


Ronald, made a convert by the Ab- 
bot’s speech, offers his assistance to 
Bruce; and they retire to the Isle of 
Skye, which is described with true 
poetic energy. There they meet 
with five strangers: 
** Men were they all of evil mien, 
Down-look’d, unwilling to be seen ; 
They mov’d with half-resolved pace, 
And bent on earth each gloomy face.” 
In the cabin of these suspicions per- 
sons they find a young dumb captive, 
whe takes an opportunity of putting 
them upon their guard against their 
hosts. For this he is stabbed in the 
night, but not killed; and Bruce, 
awaking, takes a dreadful vengeance 
upon the murderer. At aes 8 they 
leave the Island, summoned by Ed- 
ward Bruce, who informs them of the 
death of the King of England, and of 
Scotland rising in favour of Robert. 
Isabel, conscious of Ronald's par- 
tiality for her, and displeased at his 
rejection of the Maid of Lorn, deter- 
mines to retire to a Convent; and 
Bruce commends the page whom he 
had saved to her care: the page, 
however, had other objects in view ; 
and, flying from the Convent, at- 
tached himself to Ronald. The con- 
cluding stanzas of the Poem gives an 
animated picture of the person whom 
the page proved to be. 
“Turn we to Brace, whose curious ear 
Must from Fitz-Louis tidings hear ; 
With him, an bundred voices tell 
Of prodigy and miraele ; 

‘ For the mute had spoke.’ 
‘Page!’ said Fits-Lonis, * rather say, 


An Angel sent from realms of day, 
To burst the English 


yoke. 
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I saw his plume and bonnet drop, 

When hurrying from the mouotain-top; 

A lovely brow, dark locks that wave, 

To his bright eyes new lustre gave, 

A step as Jight upon the green, 

As if his pinions waved unseen !’ 

* Spoke he with mone?’ ‘ With none; 
one word 

Burst when he saw the Island Lord 

Returning from the battle-field.’ 

‘What auswer made the Chief?’ ‘He 
kneel’d, 

Durst not look up, but mutter’d low 

Seme mingled sounds that none might 
know, 

And greeted him ’twixt joy and fear, 

As being of superior sphere.’ 

Ev’n upon Bannock’s bloody plain, 

Heap’d then with thousands of the slain, 

*Mid victor Monarch’s musings high, 

Mirth laugh’d in good King Robert’s eye. 

* And bore he such angelic air, 

Such noble front, such waving hair? 

Hath Ronald kneel’d to bim ?’ be said, 

* Then must we call the Church to aid— 

Our will be to the Abbot known, 

Ere these strange news are wider blown, 

To Cambuskenneth strait he pass, 

And deck the church for solemn mass, 

To pay, for high deliverance given, 

A Nation’s thanks to gracious Heaven, 

Let him array, besides, such state 

As should on Princes’ nuptials wait. 

Ourself the cause, through Fortune’s 
spite, 

That onee broke short that spousal rite, 

Ourself will grace, with early morn, 

The bridal of the Maid of Lorn.’” 


We cannot dismiss this most pleas- 
ing work without offering for our 
Reader’s perusal the Author’s glow- 
ing picture of the hostile armies pre- 
vious to the battle of Bannocksbourn, 
which, though described with equal 
spirit, is too loug for insertion. 

“To centre of the vaward line, 
Fitz-Louis guided Amadine— 

Arm’d all on foot, that host appears 

A serried mass of glimmering spears. 
There stood the Marcher’s warlike band, 
The warriors there of Lodon’s land ; 
Ettrick and Liddell bent the yew, 

A band of archers fierce, though few; 
The men of Nith and Annan’s vale, 
And the bold spears of Teviotdale ; 

The dauntless Douglas these obey, 

And the young Stuart's gentle sway. 
North-east ward, by Saint Ninian’s shrine, 
Beneath fierce Randolph’s charge, com- 
The warriors whom the hardyNorth [bine 
From Tay to Sutherland sent forth. 
The rest of Scotland’s war-array 

With Edward Bruce to Westward lay, 
Where Bannock, with his broken ban 


And deep ravine, etme, 
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Behind them, screen’d by shelteringwood, 
The gallant Keith, Lord Marshal stood : 
His men-at-arms bear mace and lance, 
And plumes that wave, and helms that 
Thus fair divided by the King, glance. 
Centre, and right, and left-ward wing, 
Compos’d his front; nor distant far 
Was strong reserve to aid the war. 

And ’twas to front of this array, 

Her guide and Edith made their way.” 





«< Now onward, and in open view, 
The countless ranks of England drew, 
Dark-rolling, like the ocean-tide [pride, 
When the rough West hath chafed his 
And his deep roar sends challenge wide 
To all that bars his way! 
In front the gallant archers trode, 
The men-at-arms behind them rode, 
And midmost of the phalanx broad 
The Monarch beld his sway. 


Beside him many a war-horse fumes, 
Around him waves a sea of plumes, 
Where many a knight in battle known, 
And some who spurs had first brac’d on, 
Arrd deem’d that fight should see them 
King Edward’s *hests obey. [won, 
De Argentine attends his side, 
With stout DeValence, Pembroke’s pride, 
Selected champions from the train, 
To wait upon his bridle-rein. 
Upon the Scottish foe he gaz’d— 
At once, before his sight amazed, 
Sunk banner, spear and shield ; 
Each weapon-point is downward sent, 
Each warrior to the ground is bent. 
‘ The rebels, Argentine, repent! 
For pardon they have kneel’d.’ 
* Aye! but they bend to other powers, 
And other pardon sue than ours! 
See where yon bare-foot Abbot stands, 
And blesses them with lifted hands! 
Upon the spot where they have kneel’d, 
These men will die, or win the field,’ 
“Then prove we if they die or win! 
Bid Gloster’s Earl the fight begin.’ ” 


17. The Student's Guide through Lin- 
coln’s Inn, containing an Account of 
that Honourable Society, the Forms of 

« Admission, keeping Terms, perform- 
ing Exercises, Call to the Bar, and 
other useful Information. By Thomas 
Lane, Steward. The Third Edition, 
THE Second Edition of this**Guide” 

was noticed in our vol. LX X VI. p.142. 


“The work was originally undertaken 
from a conviction that it would prove 
useful to Gentlemen desirous of being 
acquainted with the rules by which the 
Societies of fhe Inns of Court are regu- 
lated. The success which has attended 
its publication, — a success very far ex- 
peeding the most sanguine expectations 
of its- compiler,— has fully justified his 


> 


opinion of its utility, and afforded him 
an encouraging indueement once more 
to submit it to the publick.— A Third 
Edition has now become 3; and 
the Compiler is anxious to avail himself 
of this opportunity, to express his grate- 
ful acknowledgments for the indulgent 
and flattering manner in which his hum- 
ble endeavours to be useful have thus been 
received by the publick, and for the kind 
assistance and suggestions of improve- 
ment with which he has been honoured 
by individuals. — As the Compiler of this 
little work ascribes its success entirely 
to its utility, he conceives that, by add- 
ing to this utility, he will best evince his 
gratitude for the liberal countenance 
with which he has been favoured. He 
has, therefore, in preparing the present 
edition for the press, made such addi- 
tions and improvements as his own ex- 
perience and the kindness of others have 
suggested, with the view to render his 
work less imperfect, and more worthy 
of the countenance and indulgence it has 
already experienced,” 


In his account of the Chapel, Mr. 
Lane gives an accurate description of 
the Portraits and Armorial Beariogs 
in the beautiful Painted Windows ; 
and modestly observes, 

“In the first edition of this work we 
confined ourselves to the inscriptions as 
they appear under the Arms: having 
since, however, met with a few biographi- 
cal sketches and anecdotes relative to 
some of the eminent personages who 
have been Members of this Society, we 
shall present them to the Reader, by 
way of notes, in those pages where their 
arms are noticed, or their names occur.” 

These little notices cannot fail of 
being very acceptable. 

“In a MS volume in the Steward’s 
Office, bearing date 1673, are entered the 
names of the several Benefactors to this 
Society, with an account of the articles 
presented. These donations will be no- 
ticed as the benefactors’ names occur in 
the course of the ensuing p 

“Under the name of Sir R.Wandesford is 
the following entry : ‘ Sir Rowland Wan- 
desford, knight, Attorney-general of the 
Court of Wards, and one of the Masters 
of the Bench of this Society, or his exe- 
cutors, gave to this house one fair silver 
bason and ewer.’ On this ewer is en- 
graven the following inscription : ‘ May 
7, 1652. This bason, with the ewer, is 
—— to the honourable Society of 

incoln’s Inn, in memory of the trul 
worthye Sir RowlandWandesford, knight, 
deceased, late Member thereof, and At- 
turney-generali of ihe Court of Wardes 
and Liveryes; by the ae ~ 

Ip 
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Philip Lord Wharton, who married his 
only daughter, and by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Wharton, daughter of the said Philip 
Lord Wharton, and grandchild and heire 
of the said Sir Rowland.’ On the basin 
and ewer are likewise engraven the arms 
of Sir Rowland, with the motto, ‘ Tout 
pour I’ Eglise.’” $a 

*« ¢ John Greene, esq. one of the Mas- 
ters.of the Bench of this Society, and 
Recorder of the city of London, gave a 
large silver cup with two ears (called a 
College-pot), to be used upon festival 
days as poculum charitatis.’ _ Upon this 
cup the armorial bearings of the. donor 
are engraven, with the following inscrip- 
tion : Hospit. Lincolniensi 

Legatum Job’is-GreenejAr, 
_ Recordat. Lond*.” 

On a large silver punch-bowl,. with 
an escalopped rim and twe handles, pre- 
sented by William Fellowes, are engraven 
his arms and the following inscriptions : 
Qn one side—‘ Honorabili Societati Lin- 
colniensis bospitii.’ Under the arms, on 
the opposite side—‘ Donum Gulielmi Fel- 
lowes, de Eggesford in com. Devon, Ar- 
migeri, unus Magistrorum Gur. Canc. et 
de Banco hujus hospitii. Anno Domini 
1718.” r 

*« John Coxe, esq. bequeathed his va- 
luable collection of books (many of which 
are enriched by his own annotations,) to 
the Society of Lincoln's Inn ; in whose 
library they are deposited and carefully 
preserved. He also bequeathed to the 
& me Society several good paintings and 
drawings, the marble bust of Cicero, and 
the curious marble tables, as mentioued 
in p. 55, under the head ‘ Library.’ He 
died in 1785, and was interred under the 
Chapel in Lincoln's Inn.” 

« At a Council held the 4th Dee. 1813, 
an order was made for a monumental 
tablet, to the memory of the late Right 
Honourable Spencer Perceval, to be pre- 
war and placed in the Chapel. Black 

, xix. fol..175 and 242.” 

*¢On the 23d April, 1806, two silver 
(gilt) chalices were nted, by James 
Allan Park, esq. for the use of the Chapel, 
on which are engraved the arms of the 
Society, and the following inscription : 
«Presented for the use of the Altar, by 
James Allan Park, esq. one of the 
Benchers of this honourable Society, 
1806.” 

“‘ Under the head ‘ Cambridgeshire,’ 
in Fuller’s Worthies, p. 159, appears the 


following account of Mr. Dalton: * Mi- 
chael Dalton, esquire. He was bred in 
the study of our municipal law in Lin- 
coln’s Fin, and attained great skill in 
his own profession. His gravity graced 
the Bench of Justices in this County ; 
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where his judgment deservedly passed 
for an oracle in the law; having enrich- 
ed the world with two excellent treatises : 
the one, of the Office of the Sheriffs ; 
the other, of the Justices of Peace. Out 
of the dedicatory epistle of the latter, I 
learnt this (which I knew not before), 
that King James was so highly affected 
with our English government by Justices 
of Peace, that he was the first who set- 
tled the same in his native country of 
Scotland.’—Mr. Dalton seems to have 
employed the evening of his days in an 
elaborate research into the text of Scrip- 
ture; for at the age of seventy-five, be 
appears to have compiled a Breviary of 
the Roman or Western Church and Em- 
pire, from the time of Jesus Christ tilt 
Martin Luther; which be professes to 
have done for the use of his grandson, 
Michael Dalton Fitz-Oliver. We do not 
recollect to have seen this little work in 
print, though we have seen the manu- 
script in the possession of Richard Whal- 
ley Bridgman, esq. Mr. Dalton died be- 
fore the Civil Wars in England.” 


In like manner Mr. Lane gives, 
with brief notes, 

“ A List. of various Law Dignitaries, 
former and existing Members of Liaceln’s 
Inn, whose Arms are emblazoned on the 
Windows and Panels of the Hall.” 


“Upon a large silver cup, with two 
handles, are engraven the arms of Sir - 
Richard Rainsford ; and under, the fol- 
lowing inscription : 

* Hoe Pignus Amoris 
Dicavit 
Ricardus Rainsford Mil. 
Capitalis Justiciarius de Banco 
Regis, 
Hospitio Liagolniensi 
Matri sux 
semper colenda. 
1677° 
The portrait of this benefactor to the 
Society of Lincola’s Inn is in the Li- 


To the list of the Warburtonian 
Lecturers (vol. LXXVI. p. 143.) add, 
* Dr. Pearson, and the preseut Lec- 
turer, the Rev. Philip"Allwood.” 


18. The Cathedral Antiquities of Eng- 
land; or an Historical, Architectural, 
and Graphical Illustration of the Eng- 
lish Cathedral,.Churches. .By Joba 
Britton, F. S. A. 


SUCH is the General Title of this 
Gentleman’s new aud equally splendid 
and difficult undertaking. That of the 
two Numbers now under considera- 
tion is, 

The 
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The History and Antiquities of the Ca- 
thedral Church lisbury : allustrated 
with a Series of Engravings, of Views, 
Elevations, Plans, and Details of that 
Eadifice. Also Etchings of the antient 
Monuments and Sculpture : including 
Biographical Anecdotes of the Bishops, 
and of other eminent Persons connected 
with the Church. By Jobn Britton, 
FP. S.A. Longman and Co.; Taylor; 
and the Author. 

The above title, and a Dedication 
to the ae of Salisbury, are the 
only pages of letter-press contained 
in the two Numbers; on the cover of 
the first we are informed that it was 
the intention of Mr. B. to have given a 
portion of the history of the Cathe- 
dral in it, but he was prevented in 
consequence of a disappointment in 

rocuring paper, which, he finds, to 
of g materials, texture, aod 
uniform colour, should be expressly 
made for the work. As the paper 
was then preparing, the Number is to 

be considered ag merely offering a 

imen of the plates. The cover of 
second portion gives another rea- 
son for still with-holding the pro- 
posed description, which we present to 
the Reader in Mr.Britton’s own words: 


*¢ Waiting the issue of a Bill in Par- 
liament relating to Copy-right, and the 
Dp of Eleven copies of eve 
new book to certain Public Libraries, 
am induced — indeed almost compelled, 
tu delay the publication of any letter- 
press to- this work, till I know the full 
extent of the compulsory measures of 
that Act. As every Reader may not be 
fully apprized of this question, ‘I will ex- 
plain it as concisely and accurately as 

ible. By a recent decision in the 
Court of King’s Bench, at the suit of 
the Cambridge University, against a 
printer of Londen, every author who 
publishes his own work, or’ every 
proprietor of a book, is bound to. gre- 
sent Eleven Copies of the same, on 
the best and largest paper, tu so many. 
Public Libraries. This deécision is found- 
ed on an Act of Queen’ Anne, which was 
obtained at the express solicitation of 
publishers, to protect their property 
against piracies, &c,; and was explicitly 
but absurdly called, “ Ae Act for the 
Enegouragement of Dearning. Now it 
is evident that the Legislature and the 
Publishers of that age either thought 
that the giving of a certain number of 


books to certain libraries was calculated 
to serve the cause of literature and be- 
nefit publishers, or that they employed 
sophistry and falsehood, Not dispused 


to accuse them of the latter, 1 must 
think that they fully intended the for- 
mer. I am also willing to believe, that 
the Statute was.designed and intended 
to be beneficial to publishers in general, 
and to serve the cause of learning... It 
must be recollected, however, that the 
state of literature— the sizes and prices 
of books—the relative and positive con- 
ditions of booksellers and authors —and 
also the finances and resources of Uni- 
versities and Libraries, were then very 
unlike what they are at present. The 
College Graduates were then also in dif- 
ferent circumstances to what they are 
now ; and from these considerations it 
must be evident to every impartial per- 
son, that there is no analogy between 
the former and present state of the case. 
Hence it is both unjust and cruel to 
exact and compel the presentation of 
books from authors, and from regular 
publishers, who may be in distressed, 
or even in poor circumstanees, to Esta- 
blishments that are affluent. At a time 
when liberality generally prevails, and 
the English Nation is distinguished and 
respected for its equitable and benevolent 
laws, it is really a subject of wonder and 
regret that this Act of peculiar severity 
and hardship should continue in force ; 
should be advocated by any Member of 
the English Legislature; or. be sanc- 
tioned by any College er Public Li- 
brary,” &c. &c. 

The next part is, however, to con- 
tain some pages of description. 

The 7 already published 
are, one on wood, of sculpture, qua- 
trefvil pannels and mouldings in the 
Chapter-house, Salisbury Cathedral. 
fovr plates of antient monuments ; 
junction of the tower and spire; part 
of the old organ-screen; view of the 
interior of the Chapter-house; view* 
from the North to the South: tran-' 
sept; view of bracket, capitals, &€.;* 
view of the South transept and tower 
from the cloisters; view of the West 
front, and view of the interior, look. 
ing from the South to the’ North’ 
transept. . 

The monuments are etched with. 


neatness and freedom, and we doubt’ 


not with accuracy, and parts of the 
tower and spire are done in the same 
manner. These plates have not the. 
richness and relief of the remainder,. 
but we think the minute ornaments 
of the tower are more clearly exhi- 
— in this way,. _ could have, 
accomplished with more shadin 
in 
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in theextreme. The old organ-screen 
is as profusely decorated with sculp- 
tare as the imagination of an Eastern 
writer would have appropriated to an 

palace, and the Artists em- 
ployed have presented it to us in all 
its splendour, and in as strong relief 
as distinguishes the bracket, capitals, 
&c. in plate 16; those possess pecu- 
liar merit, and wé much doubt if the 
execution of the intermixed scrolls, 
and their. apparent projection, was 
ever e id engraving. 

The interiot of the Chapter-house 
wants nothing but celours to make it 
a complete representative of a paint: 
ing; the architecture is highly im- 
pressive, and the colonnade or arcades 
under the vast windows are very rich. 
The glass of one of the windows is 

inted, the rest are plain j and such 
is the skill with which they are drawa 
and engraved,that thedifferent figures 
of the painted window are not only 
distin observable, but even the 
ye tora | or discoloured panes of the 
others, and through these, adjacent 
buildings and the sky above them, ap- 

with that softness of tint which 
s peculiar in these cases; sor should 
that be forgot which admits the rays of 
the sun upon the neighbouring clus- 
tered piliars. 

The view from the North to the 
South transept shews that the Artists 
have been carefully attentive in pre- 
serving those intervenings of gleams 
ef light and breadths of shadow—one 
of the distinguishing marks of our 
Pointed style; and which in a dark 
day, or in the close of the evening, 
throw a mysterious charm on these 
religious structurés. Iofinite pains 
have evidently been taken in the mi- 
nutie of the old monument, the sculp- 
ture, and the iron gaté ef this print. 

The view from the cloisters is hap- 
pily chosen, as affording a fine con- 
trast between the time-worn pillars 
and arches in strong shade in the 
fore-ground, and the receding Cathe- 
dral rendered more faint by distance. 
The West front offers a perfect unity 
of desiga, and a majestic arrangement 
of parts. To whatever portion of this 
print we tura our attention, we find that 
the Artists have carefally baffled cri+ 
ticism by the wost scrupulvas nicety 
of finishing, aud the same observa- 
tions will-apply to the view from the 
South ye ; 
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We have dwelt thus particularly 
upon the prints, as we had no other 
materials to work upon; and if 
there had been a volume of literary 
matter, justice uired the notice 
we have afforded them, as the prd- 
ductions of men so eminent io their 
professions as Mackenzie and J, and 
H. Le Keux; neither should we for- 
t to commend Mr. Britton for the 
laborious task he has uadertaken, or 
to compliment him on the success of 
bis laudable efforts, which promise to 
adorn the shelves of our private li- 
braries with as splendid volumes as 
their owners could possibly desire. 


20. Time's Telescope for 1815; or, @ 
Complete Guide to the Almanack : con- 
taining an Explanation of Saints’ 
Days and Holidays ; with Illustrations 

Bri:ish History and Antiquities, and 

tices of obsolete Rites and Customs : 
to which is added, an Account of the 
Fuasts and Festivals of the Jews. As- 
tronomical Occurrences in Month ; 
comprising Remarks on the Phenomena 
of the Celestial Bodies: a History of 
Astronomy: and the Naturalist’s 
Diary, explaining the various Appear- 
ances in the Animal and Vegetable 


Kingdoms. To which is red, an 
thith Cuts. To be continued annually. 
12me. pp. 336. 

IN vol. LXXXIII. ii: 663; we gave 
due praise to this pleasing publica- 
tion, with the drawback only of its 
then interfering with another sew 
and highly respectable work. That 
objection being bow in a great mea- 
sure removed, we have no hesitation 
in giving Time’s Telescope our ua- 
qualitied commendation. 

«* The present is almost entirely a new 
work, and, in addition to much curious 
information respecting the Fathers of 
the Chureh, Popish Legends, Ecclesias- 
tical Regulations, and Saxon and British 
Customs, it contains a succinct Account 
of the Fasts and Festivals of the Jews, 
and a notice of the Religious Ceremonies 
at present observed in Cathelic Coun- 
tries. — The Astronomieal Occurrences 
will form an agreeable Companion to the 
Observatory, in the — of more re- 
condite uctions, as t include a 
detail J ps various ena of t 
heavenly bodies, illustrated by Diagrams. 
In this part of our work also will be 
found, a Continuation of the View of the 
Solar System given in the last volume, 
and a concise History of Astronomy rol 

t ’ 
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these, together with the Astronomical 
Introduction, will tend greatly to facili- 
tate the labours of the young student.— 
The Naturalist’s Diary for 1815 offers a 
variety of interesting remarks. on the 
Ornithology and Botany of Great Britain; 
and the Poetical Sketches, gleaned from 
the best Authors, are, with few excep- 
tions, entirely new.” 

Of the various departments in this 
volume, the * Naturalist’s Journal” 
will be found the most generally en- 
tertaining ; and from that, therefore, 
we transcribe the introductory part 
of the moath of January: 


“¢A dreadful winter came; each day 


severe, {clear.’ 
Misty when mild, and icy-cold when 
CRABBE. 


“The gloomy uniformity which now 
reigns throughout almost every part of 
creation, naturally impels the contem- 
plative mind to look for relief in the ex- 
traordinary changes and agitations which 
the elements undergo during this season. 
Scenes are presented to the view, which, 
were they less frequent, must strike with 
wonder and admiration the most incu- 
rious spectator.— The effects of cold are 
more sudden, and, in many instances, 
more extraordinary and unexpected, 
than those of heat. He who has beheld 
the vegetable productions of even a 
Northern summer, will not be greatly 
amazed at the richer and more luxuriant, 
bot still resembling growths of the tro- 
picks. But one who has always been 
accustomed to view water in a liquid and 
colourless state, cannot form the least 
conception of the same element as hard- 
ened into an extensive plain of solid cry- 
stal, or covering the ground with a robe 
of the purest white. The highest pos- 
sible degree of astonishment must, there- 
fore, attend the first view of these phe- 


-fomena; and, as in our temperate cli- 


mate but a small portion of the year 


usually affords such spectacles, we find - 


that, even here,they have novelty enough 
te excite agreeable emotions. But it is 
not to their novelty alone that they owe 
their charms. Their intrinsic beauty, 
perhaps, is individually superior to that 
of the gayest objects presented by other 
seasons. Where, indeed, is the elegance 
and brillianecy that can compare with 
that which decorates every tree and bush 
on the clear morning succeeding a night 
of hoar frost? Or, what is the lustre 
that would not appear dull and tarnished 
in competition with a field of snow just 
glazed over with a frosty incrustation? 
What can be more beautiful than the 
effect of snow and frost at a mill-dam, or 
rather, where the mill-wheel dashes ? 


Cowper has given us a.most picturesque 

description of this circumstance, when 

he tells us, how ‘scornful of a check’ the 

‘snowy weight’ leaps 

*The mill-dam, dashes on the restless 
w 


heel, 
And wantons in the pebbly gulf below : 
No frost can bind it there; its utmost 
force 
Can but arrest the light and smoky mist 
That in its fall the liquid sheet throws 
wide. ks 
And see where it has hung th’embroider’d 
With forms so various, that no ers 
of art, fscene! 
The pencil or the pen, may trace the 
Here glitt’ring turrets rise, upbearing 
hi 


(Fantastic misarrangement!) on the roof 

Large growth of what may seem the 
sparkling trees (drops 

And sbrubs of fairy-land. The crystal 

That trickle down the branches, fast 
congeal’d, 

Shoot into pillars of pellucid length, 

And prop the pile they but adorn’d be- 
fore.’ 


** We have been led to extend these 
observations on frost, snow, and ice, by 
the very extraordinary opportunities 
which have been afforded to us, in the 
past year, of contemplating the wonders 
ef an almost Northern winter. The 
year 1813 might be said to close in dark- 
ness; for searcely was any part of the 
country around the metropolis, for man 
miles, free from those uncommonly 
dense, stagnant, and light-opposing va- 
pours, which involved the whole of Lon- 
don, and its adjacencies, for seven days, 
without intermission. This fog wag 
followed by a succession of snows, which, 
falling every day, shortly raised moun- 
tains, not in London only, but through- 
out the kingdom, Severe frost succeed- 
ed, and completed the inclemency of the 
season. — But these inclemencies were 
‘not confined to the British Islands. 
They extended almost entirely over the 
Continent of Europe; and at Blois, in 
the South of France, so late as the 14th 
of March, the Loire presented, in man 
places, a solid sheet of ice; a rematha- 
ble phenomenon indeed in a a 
where the customary temperature of th’ 
month is at 50°, and where Spring, at 
this time, is usually clad in all its milder 
beauties. — In England, this long frost 
(which continued, with little intermis- 
sion, from Dec, 27th to Feb. 5th,) was 
severely felt by all classes of persons : 
unaccustomed to fence against thé in- 
tense cold of a Russian climate, we suf- 
fered infinitely more than the inbabi- 
tants of that region, who walk out cased 
in fyrs, and, provided with every oe 
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of protection against cold within doors, 
defy with impunity all the rigours. of a 
Siberian winter*. Neither were we pre- 
pores to endey the amusements and de- 
ights which transport the sons of the 
North into joy, at the sight of falling 
snow. Our horses were not accustomed 
to travel on beaten snow as on a solid 
road, nor our beaux and belles to hazard 
themselves in traineaux, or to slide in 
wheelless carriages down hiils of iee.— 
Among the many extraordinary objects 
which were presented to the eye during 
this severe frosty the state of the river 
Thames was not the least singular. 
Vast pieces of floating ice, laden with 
heaps of snow, were seen on the surface, 
in every direction. Sometimes they 
formed a chain of glaciers—one moment 
united, and at another, clashing, and 
cracking, and dashing, in a singular and 
awful manner. - These ‘alps of ice’ at 
length became firmly cemented, like a so- 
lid rock of adamant, and presented a truly 
picturesque appearance. The view of. 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and of the houses, 
with the white fore-ground, had a very 
singular effect; many parts, on which 
mountains of ice were upheaved, bore a 
strong resemblance to rude interior 
of a stone quarry. A full moon added 
much to the picturesque beauty of the 
scene. At another time, when the thaw 
had commenced, the Thames afforded, 
towards high tide, a very tolerable idea 
of the frozen ocean; grand magses of 
ice floating along in ‘silent majesty,’ 
added to the great height of the water, 
presented a striking object for contem- 
plation. —Of the rural scenery during 
this remarkable frost, Virgil bas fur- 
nished a pretty accurate description, in 
his poetical picture of aScythian winter.” 


pp. 426. vo. Murray. 

IT is rather surprizing to us, who 
are so well acgunttell with the dis- 
astrous consequences which France 
brought upon herself by the invasion 
of Spain and Portugal, that any 
Frenchman should wish to call the 
attention of his countrymen to the 
subject; unfortuvately for our pre- 
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sent purpose, M. De Rocca plunges at 
once into his narrative, and leaves 
his readers to gather his motives as 
they advance in the volume. It 
seems the twelfth regiment of Hus- 
sars, in which he served, received or- 
ders to leave Prussia and march for 
Spain, soon after the Peace of Tilsit ; 
upon this occasion the Author gives 
a rapid sketch of the nature of the 
German Governments, and of the 
warlike propensities of the people, 
asa contrast to the war likely to be 
waged in Spain. In the progress of 
the following quotation it will be per- 
ceived, how egregiously Napoleon 
erred, in making the Royal family 
prisoners before he attempted- the 
subjugation of the people. To the 
Monarchy of be ns De Rocca attri- 
butes all the indolence and inactivity 
of the Spaniards, and all their want of 
patriotism: the sapient Emperor re- 
moves this restraint; and the result is, 
a free government, and the resistance 
of an united Nation. 

* En Allemagne, nous n’avions eu & 
vaincre que gouvernemens et des 
armées: dans la péninsule Espagnole, 
od nous allions faire la guerre, il n'y 
avoit déja plus ni troupes régiées ni gou- 
vernemens. L’Enipereur Napoleon avoit 
envahi le Portugal'et TEspagne, mis en 
fuite ou conduit en captivité les Souve- 
rains de ces deux pays, et dispersé leurs 
forces militaires. Nous n’étions ‘point 
appelés A combattre centre des troupes 
de ligne partout & peu-prés les mémes, 
mais contre un peuple que ses meeurs, 
ses préjugés, et la nature méme du pays 
isoloit de toutes les autres nations con- 
tinentales. Les Espagnols devoient nous 
opposer une résistance d’autant plus opi- 
nidtre, qu’ils croyoient que Je gouverne- 
ment Francais vouloit faire de Ja Pénin- 
sule un seul état secondaire, irrévocable- 
ment soumis a la domination Frangaise. 
Sous le rapport des connoissances et du 
perfecti t des habitudes sociales, 
l'Espagne éteit de plus d’un siécle en 
arriére des autres états du Continent. 
La situation reculée et presqu’insulaire 
du pays, et la sévérité des institutions 
religieuses,avoient empéché les Espagnols 
de prendre part aux disputes et aux con- 
troverses qui, avoient agité et éclairé 








* “On the approach of winter, in Russia, double windows are put up in all the 
houses, having the joints and interstices caulked and neatly pasted with paper. 
This precaution not only fences against cold and wind, but secures a free prospect 
even in the depth of winter, as the panes of glass are thus never incrusted witb ice. 
The outer doors, and frequently the floors under the carpets, are covered with felt. 
The stoves produce a temperature in the most spacious apartments and halls, which 


annihilates al] thoughts of winter.’’ 


YEurope 
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YEurope pendant le seiziéme sidtle. Ils 
fe se ressentoient pas plus dans le dix- 
huititme de l’esprit philosophique, l’une 
des causes de Ia révolution de France. 
Quoique les Espagnols fussent trop aban- 
donnés A lindolence, et qu’il y edt dans 
leur administration ce désordre et cette 
corruption, suites inévitables d’un long 

isme; leur caractére national 
n’avoit cependant regu aucune atteinte : 
leur gouvernement, quel qu’arbitraire 
qu’il fut, ne ressembloit en rien au pou- 
voir militaire absolu tel qu’il existoit en 
Allemagne, od la soumission constante 
des volontés de chacun et de tous a l’or- 
dre d’un seul, comprimoit sans cesse le 
ressort individuel.’’ 

The bad policy of the French Em- 
peror having thus been demonstrated, 
the whole of the volume before us 
might be cited ag a further confirma- 
tiou of the variety of resources to 
which a nation Bat have recourse, 
rather than surrender its independ- 


énce. The contest produced fright- 

ful scenes of regular systematic car- 

nage secundum artem; whole cities 

ponring forth their population to 
or 


ight freedom, inexperienced in 
arms, yet desperate in energy and 
courage; often meeting death with- 
out the practical knowledge to evade 
it; villages burnt, the people mur- 
dered and dispersed, and famine and 
disease alike preying upon the in- 
vader and invaded. Such are the de- 
tails offered by M. De Rocca, who 
tells us, at p. 184, that each bourg, 
each province, each individual, be- 
came every day more sensible of the 
necessity of repelling the common 
Enemy ; therefore we find him, at 
p. 251, describing an attack upon the 
party he was with, from a kind of 
ambuscade farmed by the Spaniards 
in the houses of the skirts of a village 
and the neighbouring rocks; many 
of the invaders were killed and 
wounded —but let him speak tor 
himself : 

*« Des femmes, ou plutét des furies 


déchatnées, se précipitaient avec d’hor-: 


ribles hurlemens sur nos blessés, et elles 
si les disputaient r les faire mourir 
dans les tourmens les plus cruels. Elles 
leur plantaient des couteaux et des 
ciseawx dans les yeux, se repaissant avec 
une joie feroce de la vue de leur sang. 
L’exces de leur juste fureur contre ceux 
qui venaient envahir leur pays, les avait 
eatigrement dénaturées.” 

From such scenes we turn with 
horror and disgust ; and yet we would 
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recommend the general reading of 
these Memoirs, that this or any other 
Nation may perceive what awaits 
them when Tyraony and Ambition 
may again walk abroad, and Supine- 
ness invites the execution of their 
schemes, Whatever part the Author 
= have taken in the attempt to 
subjugate Spain, acting, perhaps, in- 
voluntarily under a rigid Despot, he 
makes atonement in the concluding 
paragraph of bis dreadfully-interest- 
ing work, by saying, 

** Depuis qué ces mémoires ont été 
écrits, on a vu la nation Moscovite, et 
ensuite la nation Prussienne, donner au 
Nord de )’Europe des preuves d’un dé- 
vouement a leur patrie, semblable, & 
beaucoup d’égards, a celui par lequel lee 
Espagnols se sont illustrés; aussi la 
Russie, la Prusse, et I"Espagne ont-elles 
été bientét délivrées de leurs ennemis 
communs. Ces événemens ont changé 
la face de l'Europe; ils démontrent, 
aussi fortement que la noble et longue 
résistance du peuple Espagnd!, que la 
foree réelle des états ne réside pas tant 
dans le nombre et la puissance des 
armées de ligne que dans un ‘sentiment 
religieux, patriotique ou politique, assez 
puissant pour intéresser tous les individus 
d'une méme nation 3 la cause publique 
comme si c’était la leur propre.” 


22. A Circumstantial Narrative of the 
Campaign in Russia, embellished with 
Plans of the Batties of the Moskwa 
and Malo - Jaroslavitz : ini 


Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, and 
of the Iron Crown; Author of an 
Abridged History of the lick of 
Venice. Translated from the French. 
Second Edition, considerably improved. 
Bvo. pp. 412. 8S. Leigh. 

“THE official situation which the 
Author enjoyed under Prince Eugene, 
enabled him to give a faithful history 
of the most extraordinary Campaign 
that the Annals of War record. His 
style is simple and unaffected; and, 
though he aims not at any flights of elo- 
quence, his descriptions often powerfully 
interest the feelings, and reach the 
heart. His recital of the passage of the 
Wop, the Beresina, and the Niemen, 


- yield not in genuine pathos to any real 


or fictitious Narrative of antient or mo-> 

dern times; while the simplicity and 

eandour with which he writes are assured 
pledges 
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pledges of his fidelity. —The moderation 
and reserve with which he speaks of the 
unptincipled contriver of this infamous 
and disastrous expedition, are worthy of 
notice. It isan interesting struggle be- 
tween the honest indignation of the 
man, and that reverence for his General 
which he bad ever been taught to consi- 
der as the first duty of thesoldier, and 
which, in his mind, was associated with 
the memory of former victories, and 
much personal obligation. But the 
English reader, who has no similar re- 
straint.on the indignant feelings of .bis 
soul, will trace the bloody career of this 
execrable Tyrant with mingled aversion 
and horror. The enterprize had no co- 
lour of justice: it was prompted by the 
wildest lust of power, and in its exe- 
cution every principle ef humanity was 
outraged. Hurried on by the vain and 
puerile ambition of planting his eagles 
on the walls of the antient capital of the 
Czars, he neglected every military pre- 
caution; he calculated net on the forces 
that hovered on his rear; he remembered 
not the rigours of a Northern winter ; 
but led to certain destruction the proud- 
est army of which France, in her A 
pPiest days, could boast: and when hi 

was compelled to retrace his steps with 
sad discomfiture, our blood curdles at 
the recital of the wanton destruction 
which marked his retreat. While he 
strove, with remorseless fury, to wreak 
his revenge on the enemy, he forgot that 
his own soldiers would be the principal 
victims of the desolation which he 
eaused. The first division was ordered 
to plunder and destroy without mercy, 
that bis eyes might be gratified with the 
sight of human misery. He thought 
not, he cared not, that the divisions 
which followed were, by these means, 
exposed to the horrors of a Russian 
Winter, without food to eat, or one ha- 
bitation left entire, to afford them shel- 
ter. ‘Thus perished five bundred thou- 
sand men, the victims of inordinate am- 
bition and savage barbarity.— He has 
had his reward. He has been buried 
from the throne which be usurped; and 
the disasters which our Author so feel- 
ingly describes, proreret the way for 
the deliverance of France, and the re- 
pose of Europe. If he be not dead to 
every sentiment of humanity, we can 
scarcely wish him a greater punishment 
than, in the solitude of Elba, to muse 
on this faithful and affecting Narrative 
of the unparalleled sufferings of his de- 
voted followers,” 

Such is the character given of the 
original work by the Trauslator; who, 
we may add, has performed bis task 
with fidelity and judgment. 
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23. Moscow: an Ode. By W.M. Heald, 
A.M. Vicar of Birstal, near Leeds. 
8v0. pp. 27. Ridgway. 

THIS little poem, with respect to 
its metrical arrangement, is written 
professediy after the model of the an- 
tient Greek Chorus; a ies of 
composition which bas been adopted 
with various success by some of our 
best Poets. On the whole, we are of 
opinion that little is palace by the ia- 
troduction into our language of this 
mode of versification. The mutual 
corr of the Strophe and 
Antistrophe, particularly when spur 
out to the length in which we meet 
with it in Pindar, can have little or 
no tendency to charm the ear of the 
reader, unless accompanied with mu- 
sick, as was the intention of its in- 
ventors. In the Advertisement to 
the Poem, the Author has been at the 
pains to insinuate, that it was not 
with a design of rivalling the avtient 
Lyric Poets of Greece, that he took 
upon himself the task of imitation, 
The Reader will judge for himself as to 
the necessity for thisremark. As the 
Author seems to be a classical scho- 
lar, it might have been as well if he 
had tendered a little more attention 
to those few passages, from which 
we are ind to believe that sach is 
the case. The motto, for instance, 
from Tyrteus, might (without any re- 
course to MSS. or specimens of va- 
rious lection,) have been réndered 
more correct than it stands in the 
title-page to the work before us 
We have been taught, too, to under- 
stand that the geveral, aod, we be- 
lieve, the correct way of spelling the 
name of a certain Gr Poet is 
iuhylus, and not Gschylus, as in 
p. 3. But these may be the errors of 
a country prioter. We hope they are. 

As to the merits of the Poem, we 
cannot give our Readers a better idea 
of these, than by selecting for their 
perusal two or three extracts, which 
may serve as a specimen of the whole. 
The Poet's address to France,although 
somewhat in the rough, is notwi 
standing not amiss. Something more 
might have been said in allusion to 
the state of that country during the 
Revolution. The colours are too 
dull, and the language too tame. To 
say that she was aroused, by the po- 
pular yell of Liberty! to wit, from a 
state of abject slavery, is to do little 
else than what logicians term begging 

the 
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the question. It must first be shewn 
that she was ina state of slavery, to 
begin with. Be thal as it may, who 
can be so niad as to affirm that she 
got any thing by the change? Who 
can declare otherwise than that the 
remedy was many, times worse than 
th. disease? But to our author: 
* Behold, vindictive France, behold, in 
vain [fies ; 

Thive arm is lifted, and thy lightning 
Still, safe amidst the deserts of the main, 

Thy rival rests, and all thy threats de- 

fies. (thrall, 
O land! ere while aroused from Slavery’s 
And fill d with Freedom’s animating call, 
Was it for this Oppression griev’d, 
And, from its base, old empire heav’d? 
Was it for this thy dungeon * fell? 

For this thy hapless Lewis bled? 

For this did sanguine torrents swell, 

When Paris mourn’d ber beaps of dead? 
Did al) thy squadro:.s crowd th’ embat- 

Ued field, [fight, 

Rage ever fresh, amidst the ceaseless 

Repe! of Europe the collected might, 
For Corsica the despot’s rod to wield ? 
Not thus the sons of antient days 
Seiz’d the fair palm of endless praise ; 
Heroic Greece, majestic Rome, 

Arose sublime, from servile gloom ; 

Arose, determin’d to be free, 

And fix’d serene their star of liberty. 

Bat, France, thy sons forego the claim, 

They combat for another’s fame, 

And toil, assiduous toil, to spread 

War’s bloody wreaths round proud Am- 
bition’s head.’’ 

Ia p. 12, Mr. H. thus describes the 
reception whieh the hosts of the Ty- 
rant met with in Russia: 

Hi. 3. 
*Sublimely thron’d, far on the solid 
main, fbare ; 

Gigantic Winter heard, his arm laid 
Unlock’d from shuddering Frost th’ enor- 

mous chain ; [icy hair ; 

Stamp’d the mad fiend, and shook her 
Surge after surge impetuous Boreas blew; 

On the wild blast, pale, hideous Fa- 

mine rode; [flew ; 
Shot from her gloomy orbs, Distraction 
Her shrivell’d arm Dismay hurl’d all 
abroad. 
Immediate, Nature’s cheerful green 
Became one white unvaried scene. 
Arrested, pause the stony floods, 
And bend, with snow,the humbled woods : 
Howls, as they pass, the roaming bear: 
With all her horrors, in the rear, 
While Desolation wings her speed, 
And claps her direful hands, and shouts, 
' 


IV. 1. 
Of yere his pestilential breeze, 
As Israel’s God + arous’d to blow, 
Assyria’s vaunting host to seize, 
And lay her smother’d thousands low; 
So, onward dismal Winter roll’d, 


Th’ expected triumph all was o’er. 
Not this the breeze, in vernal charms, 
GayLoire’s voluptuous meads tbat warms; 
No more the bounding pulses beat : 

From steed to steed, from man to man, 

Frost’s rapid bolts diffusive ran, 

And all exclaim’d—Retreat, retreat.” 
VI. 1. 
“¢ Xerxes warlike Greece invaded, 

Bade old Ocean cease to foam, 
Deem’d, with endless laurels shaded, 

To return triumphant home. 

But with all his host surrounded, 

See a paltry skiff enclose 
Xerxes, pale, abash’d, confounded, 

When the sons of Freedom rose. 
Coward’Xerxes, fac'd with Danger, 

Danger’s front recoil’d to see? 

He to battle was a stranger,— 

But can Lodi’s hero flee ?’” 

One more extract, and we have 
done $ p- 2l. 

VIE. 1. 
* But come, O come, seraphic Peace, 

Thy beams o’er Woe’s bleak mountains 

throw, : 
Adorn thy climes, thy realms increase, 

And spread thy Paradise below. 
O make the spear and sword combine, 
To plow the soil, and prune the vine ; 
And, o’er the blood-discolour’d plain, 
Rich harvests wave of golden grain. 
Thine is the Jark-enliven’d morn, 

The shepherd’s pipe, the warbling 


grove 
The daisied mead, the lowing drove, 

And thine fair Plenty’s bounteous horn.” 
Zeee, 


24. Three Tracts relative to the Battle 
of Birmingham, 4. D. 1643; namely, 
1. A true Relation of Prince Rupert's 
barbarous Cruelty against the Tiwne 
of Brumingham. 2. A Letter written 
from Waishall by a worthy Gentleman 
to his Friend in Oxford, concerning 
Burmingham. 3. Prince Rupert's 
Burning Love to England, discovered 
in Birmingham’s Flames.” London, 
printed 1643 ; Birmingham, reprinied 
1815. 4¢0. pp. 32. Beilby and Knott; 
Nichols, Son, and Bentley. 
HAPPILY “ the Battle of Birming- 

ham” is the record of an event now 

merely of importance as a link in 





_* The Bastile. 


+ 2 Kings, chap. 19, 


Britisb 
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‘British History; and the handsome 
“*Re-print of these scarce Tracts” 
will be a weloome addition to the Li- 
Draries of ‘the Curious. ken ‘are 
with great propriety inscribed, by 
the Publishers, 

**To William Hamper, esq. of Bir- 
mingham, whe is equally distinguished 
by a well-directed zeal in acquiring, and 
bya aaa rey “pd is Lees gen 
eating, To; ical Knowledge, es 
pesines Polg 5p relates to his Natire 
County.” 

25. The Objections against the Corn Bill 
éd; and the Necessity of this Mea- 

‘tire, to the vital Interests of every 
Class tA the Community , démonstrated. 
By William Spence, 2o7: F.'L. S. 

President of the Holderness Agricul- 

tural Society. pp.46. Lotigman and Co. 

THE Author of this well-written 
‘pamphlet has already distinguished 
bitnself by two similar publications: 
* Britain independent of Commerce ;” 
and “ Agriculture the Source of the 
Wealth of Britain.” 

In the present work, after tho- 
roughly canvassing the Objections to 
the Corn Bill, he concludes, 

“ Our prices, and the whole of our in- 
ternal system, are intimately and inse- 

bly, interwoven with our National 
Debt, and altogether artificial; and so 
long as the moving principle of our 
machinery remains the same, and every 
wheel is kept in repair, and preserves 
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that relative situation in which we know, 
by experience, it is capable of contri- 
buting to the equable and effective mio- 
tion of the whole, we shall go on pros- 
perously and happily, whether our fo- 
reign trade is diminished or increased; 
but if we once begin to try experiments, 
and while we cast off our fly-wheels and 
regulators, introduce a ew and unma- 
nageable power, the whole machinery 
will be blown to atoms, and the sense- 
less operators buried in the ruins,” 


26. Observations on the ne the 
Corn Laws, and of a Rise or Fail in 
net on Sm on the 
and General Wealth the Country. 
By the Rev. T. R. Ah Any Professor 
of History and Political Economy in 
the East-India College, Hertfordshire. 
Third Edition. @ve. pp.47. Murray. 


pendix 
Laws.’ By the Rev. T. R. Malthus, 
&c. Bvo. pp. 48. Murray. 


-28. An Inquiry into the Nature and 


Progress of Rent, and the mneiaies 
y which itis regulated By the 
. R. Malthus, &c, pp. 61. Murray. 
THE sentiments of this enlightened 
Professor of Political Economy de- 
serve, and undoubtedly will receive, 
every ible atteation from the 
oo at large, and more particu- 
arly from their Representatives in 
the Great Council of the Nation. 





REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


** Ie has been well remarked, that if the Deity bad intended only to give us exist- 
ence, and had been indifferent about our happiness or misery, all the necessary 
purposes of hearing might have been answered without harmony ; of smell, without 


fragrance; of vision, without beauty.’ 


3. Pasquali on Thorough- Bass; or Prac- 
tical Rules for finding and applying its 
various Chords with the greatest faci- 
lity; illustrated by a series of Exam- 
ples, shewing the Method of accom- 
panying Concertos, Soles, Songs, and 
Recitatwes. Arranged on an entire 
new Plan, by J. Jousse, (Entered at 
Stationers’ Hall.) 10s.6d, Hamilton, 


NICOLO PASQUALI, an Italian, 
the author of this work on Thorough- 
bass, and of another on the art of fin- 

ing the h ichord*, is mentioned 
y Burney and Forkel as having been 
a very good performer on the violin. 


He came to London in 1748, went to 
Edinburgh in 1753, and died in the 
year 1757. His Th -bass met 
with a ready sale in England, and was 
translated ‘into Freneh ; it is, néver- 
theless, a very indifferent perform- 
ance. At the time of its publication, 
we had few works in English on_the 
subject: Matthew Lock’s Melethesia 
(1673) is the first that was ever 
printed in this.country; a work by 
Godfrey Keller was the second. J. ¥. 
Lampe’s Thorough-bass was published 
in 1737, and Milter’s im 1787." Of late 
years, treatises have greatly -mwuiti- 





* Published by Bremner, who also published six solos for Violin and Thorough- 
bass (Opera prima); twelve English songs in score, collected from bis Mesques-and 


Entertainments ; and twelve overtures and symphonies, in parte; by Pasquali. 
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plied ; and the usefulness of a repub- 
lication of Pasquali is very question- 
‘able. Either succeeding authors have 
failed to produce so useful a book, or 
‘Mr. Jousse has given it the supe- 
riority by his improvements; or, 
what we are inclined to think, the 
present publication is unnecessary. 
A due regard for truth and justice 
has already constrained us to speak of 
Mr. Jousse with a little well-deserved 
severity; and we are sorry to add, 
that here is another instance of his 
ropensity to adorn his name with 
orrowed honours. His “‘ entire new 
plan” amounts precisely to this: the 
‘original examples only were engraven, 
the explanations were letter- press; 

but in his edition, the whole has been 
printed from plates, which give the 
precepts and examples contiguously ; 
a wonderful plan, aud wonderfully 
new! Those who learn thorough- 
bass from this work only, must ever 
roceed @ tdtons: they cannot learn 
it fundamentally ; we therefore do 
not recommend the book, being of 
opinion that a little solid learning, 
methodically communicated, is of 
more value than a superficial ac- 

——_ with — ole science. 

people are so silly as to require 
thata ones should teach thorough- 
bass to his pupilsbefore they have a ca- 
pacity to learn it, or before they have 
acquired sufficient knowledge of what 
is necessary to good performance on 
the instrument a suth a 
book as this may be convenient to 
the Master. As some persons, al- 
though musical, do not understand 
what is meant by thorough-bass, we 
extract the following : 

“ Thorough-bass is performed by add- 
ing to the notes of the bass such chords 
as properly belong to them; so that while 
the left hand plays the bass-note, the right 
hand at the same time plays three or 
four different notes along with it, not 
successively, but altogether and at once ; 
and from this combination of sounds 
results what is called harmony. Strictly 
speaking, to play thorough-bass is to 
play the notes with the left hand, and 
the figures epee the chords) with 
the right. In some cases we are to 
strike two or three times with the right 
hand, while the left strikes only once, 
hanging the chord according to the 
figures. When ¢asto solo is written un- 
der the bass-notes, it signifies that such 
notes are to be played without chords, 
till the word ¢uéti,; or the figures, shew 
that the chords begin anew. In loud 
pieces, octaves may be played with the 


left hand, yet rarely with any note 
shorter than a crotchet. In soft parts 
all octaves should be omitted. In ac- 
Neg sp recitatives, the chords may 
be played with both bands, laying down 
the fingers one after another, sometimes 
slow, other times quick, according as 
the words express either common, ten- 
der, or passionate miatters.”’ 

The following are his directions for 
finding “‘ the twelve chords:” for a 
common chord (triad), play a 3d, 5th, 
and 8th, above the bass-nete; fora 
chord of the second, play the com- 
mon chord of the note above the 
bass; for a chord of the 4th and 6th, 
play the common chord of the fourth 
above; for a chord of the 6th, play 
the common chord of the 3d below ; 
for a chord of the 7th, play its com- 
mon chord with the 7th added ; for a 
chord of the 5th and 6th, its common 
chord with the 6th added ; for a chord 
of the 9th, its common chord with a 
9th instead of the 8th ; for a chord of 
the 4th, its common chord with a 4th 
instead of the 3d; and for a chord of 
the 2d, 4th, and th iplay the common 
chord of the note below the bass-note: 
for the chords 3d, 4th, and 6th; 4th, 
5th, and 9th; 3d, 7th, and 9th; count 
the intervals from the bass. It is not 
impossible but that now-and-then a 
chord may be found in some thorough- 
basses differently formed from those 
shove-wliienah: the figures whereof 
must then be counted from the bass. 


4. Three Airs, ed with Variations 
for the Piano-forte, by (the late) 3. L. 
Dussek. Op. 71. 7s.6d. Preston. 
THESE ingenious and elaborate 

Variations were published in London 

three or four years ago, by Cianchet- 

tini and Sperati. The first of these 

* Parisian Airs,” in B flat major key, 

is called L’ Air du Troubadour: it has 

eight variations; the second is in F 

major, with seven variations, and is 

called L’ Air del Signor Dotior; and 
the third air, in C major key, is 

““Amuzez vous Belles,” ronde, ar- 

rangée en rondeau, with variations 

and imitations. The whole will prove 
excellent practice for those who are 
considerably advanced in the art of 

Piano-forte playing; but they will 

not afford much pleasure to the great 

admirers of Mazzinghi and Latour. 


Dr. Crotcn’s Course of Lectures on 
Musick, at the Surrey Institution, com- 
menced Feb. 14.— Dr. Catucotr has 
announced a Concert, at which he will 
preside,-on the 10th of April. 


SELECT 
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Traxsiations from the Poems of Konze. 
[From the Times Newspaper.]} 


The Deatu of Horer, the Trrorese Leaver. 
[Writien in 1809.} 


OFER! in thy bold bosom glow’d 
A stream as pure as ever flow’d 
Beneath a Prince’s plume ; 
Nor ever Warrior’s nobler toil, 
In batile for his native soil, 
Shed glory rouud his tomb. 


Rous’d by thy horn from cot and fold, 

From forest-glen, and rocky holds 
With heart and eye of flame,— 

Like rushiugs of the mountain-flood, 

Like lightning from the rifted cloud, 
Thy band of brothers came. 


Aad now that heart’s rich tide is chill, 
That horn is silent oo the bill, 
The gallant chace is done : 
Scatter’d and sunk, the monotaio-band 
Throw the lov’d rifle from their hand, 
The soul. of fight is gone! 


But God is all!—Vain warrior-skill, 

Vain the high soul, the mighty will, 
Before the word of Heaven :— 

The helm that on the Chieftain’s brow 

Flash’d fire against the morning’s glow, 
His blood may dim at even. 


Yet, Hofer! in that hour of ijl 
Thine was a brighter laurel still 
Than the red field e’er gave,— 
The crown immortal Liberty 
Gives to the few that dare to die 
And seek her in the grave. 


Who saw, as level’d the Chasseur 
His deadJy aim, the shade of fear 
Pass o’er the Hero’s brow ? 
Who saw his dark eye’s martial gaze 
Turn from the musket’s yolley’d blaze 
That laid him calm and lew ? 


On Ravcn’s Bust of Queen Lovisa of 
Prussia. 


How lovely still! Tho’ now no more 
Thy jocks im aubarn beauty pour ; 

No more thine eye, of humid blue, 

Beams like the star thro’ evening dew ; 

Forbid alike to beam and weep, ' 

Those orbs are clos’d in marble sleep ; 

Those braids in moveless marble twine ; 

Princess! thy throne is now thy shrine. 

Yet, matchless as in life, the spell 

Loves on that pallid Tip to dwell ; 

Aud still the soal’s immortal glow 

Is radiant on that dazzling brow. 

Soft be thy slumbers, soft and deep, 

Till start thy people from their sleep ; 

Till thousand beacons, blazing bright, 

Shake their wild splendours on the night ; 
Gent. Mac. February, 1815. 
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POETRY. 


Till on the ’s wing, 

The shout of War thy Landsturm fing; 
And gleams in myriad hands the sword, 
So deep in old luvasion gor’d, 

God is the guide |—thro’ woe, thro’ fear, 
Rusbes his chariot’s high career ; 

God is the guide !—thro’ night, thro’ storm, 
Speeds his resistiess Angel’s form ; 

And red im many a doubtful fight, 

Our fathers’ swords carved out their right. 
And still thro’ fieid, and fire, and flood, 
We ’ll seal the proud bequest with blood, 
And give our babes the boon they gave;— 
The glory of a Freeman’s grave. 

Bring, Spirit, bring the splendid day, 
That sees our ancient banners play: 
Then shall be heard the trumpet-tone, - 
Where all is silent now, and lone: 

From forest deep, from unsunn’d yale, 
Shall gleam the sudden flash of mail ; 
Sudden along the grey bill’s side 

Shall proud and patriot squadrons ride; 
Keen as his mountain-eagle there, 

Shall bound the fatal Tirailleur ; 

There, swift as wind, the Jark Hussar 
Wheel his broad sabre for the war; 

And mountain nook aad cavern’d glen 
Give up their hosts of marshal’d men, 


Then, Form of Love! no longer sleep: 
Thine be it on the gale to sweep, 

With Seraph smile, with Seraph power, 
To lighten on our gloomy hour, 

To bid the fainting land be wise’ 

With wisdom from thy native skies ; 
Give the strong heart, the hero-will, 
Angel! aud yet protectress still. 


h 


tain. 





ee 


[The following Lines were written on the 
Grave of the unfortunate Lovis XVI. and 
his Queen, whose ashes were deposited 
under an homble turf ia the gardeu of a 
private gentleman at Paris. } 


ET mimic Art ber busts and statues 

raise, 

Rich in the fujsome flattery of praise ; 

Let sculptur’d marbles give to distant 
fame, [rior’s name ; 

The King’s, the Statesman’s, or the War- 

Let brazen tablets tell to future times ° 

The fabled virtues of the Man of crimes ! 

These have their beauties—yet they are 
but art, heart: 

They charm the eye, but seldom reach the 

—This simple sod— this weeping-willow 
bower— 

This circling hedge—this solitary flower! — 

This spot—where France in sore repetit- 
ance weeps— {narch sleeps. 

This grave—where France's martyr’d Mo- 

Tell to the world of crimes and: virtues 


past, - [btast! 
In accents louder than Fame’s clarion 
Speak 
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Speak to the heart more sad—more awful 
things [Kings ! 

Than all Death’s ensigns on the tomb of 

I envy not the mightiest of the Great 

The pomp and splendour of their funeral 


state ; 
Theirs be the honours of the trophied 
shrine, [mine ! 


A turf like this—and pitying Virtue— 





On the Death of the Infant Son of the Rev 
Gronce Witxiss, Hadleigh, Suffolk. 


“ Ultima semper 
Expectanda dies homini est : dicique bea- 


tus [debet.” 
Ante obitum nemo, supremaque fanera 
JNSATIATE Monarch! wherefore dost 
thou chase {face > 


The pleasing smile from that once lovely 
Say, why impede the cordial’s healing 
power, [flower ? 
And thus unkindly pluck the op‘ning 
Should not sweet innocence thy wrath as- 
suage, [gage ? 
And the insidious wretch thy views en- 
Why not dilapidate the murderer’s cell, 
And horl thy vengeance where vile trai- 
tors dwell ? 
Ahb'‘no, thou wilt not; thy uplifted dart 
Strikes at the vicious and the perfect heart. 
The poor man’s cottage, and the throne 
of kings, [brings ; 
Receive the mandate thy sad visage 
With equal force al! feel the fatal blow, 
And follow thee to sleep in shades below. 
A mother’s tender wishes cannot save 
Her darling infant from a dreary grave. 
4A Seraph waits to wing his sou! on high, 
To meet his God in realms above the sky ; 
In realms where Cherubim exalted raise 
The grateful shout, and fill the Heavens 
with praise ; 
Where she may rest, secure from all 
alarms, 
And find a home in her Redeemer’s arms. 
But when the Archangel’s trump shall 
wake the dead, [bed ; 
And rouse thy victims from their lowly 
He ’I] meet his parents on a happier shore, 
And thou shalt snatch him from their arms 


re. 
April 2, 18s. W. B. Brawssy, 
Mr. Bickmore’s Academy, Hadleigh. 





HISTORICAL PARALLEL: 


Heray tHe Eicuts and BuoNnAPantTs. - 


Faw would my timid Muse rehearse 
A simple tale in artless verse ; 
Design’d to shew that conflagration 
‘May shield a Wife, and save a Nation. 
Besides, I have a wish to claim 
Some honour for the British name; 
Who long ago th’ example taught, 
Which late the hardy Russian caught. 





Select Poetry, for February, 1815. 


The page of History bears the facts, 
Of both the actors and the acts. 


When the Eighth Henry fill’d the throne, 
And England’s pow’r was all his own, 
Despotic, arbitrary, proud, 

His appetites no curb allow’d ; 

He seiz’d the Church’s sacred lands, 
And broke full oft the marriage-bands ; 
His wi!l wag all the law he knew, 

And what he will’d he would pursue. 


To Hull in Yorkshire oft he went, 
And there his days of pleasure spent ; 
The wanton dance, the revel gay, 
Consuin’d the night and statn’d the day. 

It chanc’d a Lord of high renown 
Then held the Castle of the town ; 
Wake was his name, and he had led 
A beauteous lady to his bed ; 

The happy knot was lately tied, 

And never did a youthful bride 

Give cause of greater love and pride, 
The King had heard her beauty prais’d, 
And this a new desire had rais’d. 

He sent a herald forth to say, 

He meant them honour, and he’d pay 
A visit on a certain day. 

The startled Peer could do no less, 
Than bumbly, gratefully express, 

How much he fek bis Sov’reign’s care, 
How pleas’d he'd be to see him there, 
And ev’ry preparation made, 

To treat the King wits grand parade, 
But yet he felt a something move 
About his heart unlike to love ; 

He ’d heard that females, rich or poor, 
But seldom scap’d a kingly lure. 

He thought upon his lady’s charms, 
And then his breast felt strange alarms, 
Fearing his new-made wife should prove 
The object of a Monarch’s love ; 

Yet how t? avoid the dangerous snare 
Requir'd his utmost ski!l and care. 

To keep his lady out of sight, 

Might bring disbonour by its slight ; 

To introduce her to the King, 

Might yet a worse dishonour brieg. 
The time drew nigh to fix his doom, 
To-morrow would the Monarch come ; 
His jab’ring breast yet unresolv’d, 

Fal! many a painful thought revolv’d ; 
At length a remedy be found— 

He burnt his Castle to the ground. 


So has been seen, in modern days, 
A City like this Castle biaze, 
A people driv’n te like extreme, 
By mad Ambition’s furious dream. 
Fer when of late Napoleon went, 
On deeds of dreadful conquest bent, 
To Moscow’s walls, through seas of blood, 
The noble Russ his ire withstood ; 
And, having every danger brav'd, 
Their City burnt, and Kingdom sav’d. 
Thus, gentle Reader, ends my story, 
Of Harry’s just and Boney's glory. 
Nov. 13, 1813. T. Ramsnes. 


SON- 
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SONNET. Vatentine. 


By Joun F. M. Dovastoy, A. M. Author 
of Frrz-Gwarine, and other Poems. 


Now, by Saint Valentive, my hope is 
bold [smile 
To tell thee, Maid, I love thee: for thy 
Bids courage bud, yet bids but to be- 
guile. 
As yonder crocus, peeping to unfold 
Its leaves of emerald, and cloth of gold, 
To February’s short, though shining, day, 
Doubtful of cloudy chil!, and coming cold, 
Timid it opens to the sunny ray.— 
And must I, Maid, endure with lab’ring 
heart [ful sky, 
Dark louring March, and April’s change- 
Ere May, mild beaming in thy Heaven- 
blue eye, {impart ? 
To my heart’s blossoms shall its warmth 
Sweet Maid! I'll meet, vor murmur at, 
my doom, [Summer bloom. 
If but at last thou ’It bid Love’s heavenly 


Westfelton, Salop, Feb. 14, 1813. 





Mr. Urnsan, Jan, 20. 

THE following very humourous verses 
were written by an intimate Friend some 
time in the year 1810. With his pérmis- 
sion, I offer them to you for insertion in 
your very valuable and long-established 
Miscellany. The Writer of these is the 
author of the “ Valentine” in your Maga- 


zine for March 1814. Z¥*#, 
“ Pupillis, - dura premit custodia ma- 
trum. Horace. 
ARGUMENT. 


The Poet here complaineth sore 
Of ills, that torture him in store ; 
A hag, they say, with horrid frown 
Has struck his Bardship almost down, 
For gazing, like a dumb Physician, 
On maid, that ’s under her tuition : 
On this he swore that he would pen a 
Few lines, to trounce the fierce Duenna. 
The Dusnna, a Satirical Poem. 
EN, I declare, I'll hold no longer, 
But burst into a fit of anger ; 
To see thee harm the human race 
By putting on a mortal face !— 
To see thee frown and sneer !—’tis time 
To stimulate the Muse to rhyme. 
I'll write, nor spare thee; for the Fates 
Ordain’d thee to be slain * in eights: 
Muse, reach my pen, my poison’d ink, 
And give me patience but to think: 
Write, scribble, scrawl, (a painful matter) 
And pen a thing they call a Satire. 





* Such things bave happened hereto- 
fore, and, for aught the Poet knoweth, 
may happen again. An Epistle by the 

Churchill is said to have pierced 
the pericardium of a celebrated Painter. 


Art thou some goblin, that hast lost 
Thy way, from other regions toss’d, 
Disguis’d iv female dress, attire, 

To wreak on us thy vengeful ire ? 

If come to barm this earthly soil, 
Hence! shuffle off th~ iau. al coil ; 
And hie thee back to realms uecurs’d, 
To demons bad, thyself the worst : 

For, ever while my Muse and quill t 
Are social friends, we ’Il work thee ill, 
And, pregnant with poetic stuff, 

Teem with sharp rhyme, profuse enough ; 
While thou shalt trudge in shame along, 
The subjec: of some merry song 

’Tis said,(and who will dare to S doubt i it?) 
How true. Ili hold my tongue about it, 
That every maid ’s the darling care 
Of watchful Syiph, that lives in air ; 

That lightly hovers round her chamber, 

Box, toilet, glass, and other lumber ; 

Secures her heart from am’rous glances, 

Sighs, whispers, smiles, and midnight 
dances ; [rades, 

Church, play-house f, balls, and gay pa- 

And billet-doux, and masquerades ; 

Bui, ah! such usefui Sylphs, I trow, 

Can here be found no longer now: 

Unless—but what a change of feature ! 

Thou art some guardian Sylphic creature, 

If so, what Bards have sang of these, 

Quoad its truth, must fail to please ; 

Tis said they ’re delicately fine, 

And proof against all mortal eyae }, 

With limbs so exquisitely shap’d, 

By Beauty’s self they can’t be ap’d, 

Much less by thee; who —’tis my duty— 

Art not too richly stock’d with beauty. 

Therefore it scarcely needs the stating, 

That thou ’rt nor Syiph, nor Sylph in 
walling. 

All ye who wish to keep awake 
From errors fell, and dire mistake ; 
Attend with open jaws of wonder, 

And then ye’ll ne’er be api to blunder. 

If e’er ye see a being horrid, [rid; 
With frowns, and sneers, and temper tor- 
With jeering lip, and breath that blows 
Hot jargon, kindling as it goes ; 

With scornful nostril, swelling wide, 

And mouth that pours a blust’ring tide ; 
Glowing with spite, with eyes askance, 
With with’ring look and envious glance ; 
Beyond dispute now stands the matter, 
No Sylph is that. So ends my Satire. 





+ That two buildings, im their purposes 
so opposite, should be thus coupled toge- 
ther, may at first sight seem strange. 
Reader, reflect a little; and, if thou canst 
not discern the propriety of this concordia 
discurs, 1 am sorry for thee. 

} So Shakspeare, and others of our ear- 
lier Poets. The Saxon plurals seem to have 
all ended in x or nme. We say yet, oxen, 
kine, quasi cowen, &¢. In some of the 
Southern counties, Aowsen is used for the 


plural of house. 
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INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 


Admiralty-office, Jan. 28. 

Copy of a Letter from Capt. Sir Geo. R. 
Collier, K. C. B. of bis Majesty’s ship 
Leander, addressed to Rear Admiral 
Griffith. 

His Majesty’s ship Leander, Dec. 29. 
Sir,—I have the pleasure to acquaint 
you, that with the squadron onder my 
orders, being in quest of the American 
ships of war which escaped during the late 

gales from the ports of Massachussets, I 

had the good fortune, yesterday at sunset, 

to capture the celebrated privateer Prince 
de Neufchatel, hermaphrodite - rigged, 
pierced for 22 guns, avd having 18 mount- 

ed, six of which are long nine and 12- 

pounders, and the rest 12-pounder carro- 

nades; measures 330 tons, with a crew 
of 130 men, under the command of Ni- 
cholas Millin, by birth a Frenchman, and 
one of superior professional skill and en- 
terprize.—She sailed from Boston on the 
2ist inst. and is the completest vessel [ 
ever saw. The activity of the Captains 
of the Newcastle and Acasta cut off the 
chance of escape from this cruizer during 

a chace of ten hours, the wind blowing a 

hard gale. I cannot refrain from congra- 

tulating you on the capture of this ves- 
sel, as she has been chased during for- 
mer cruizes by upwards of 60 different 

British men of war, and frequently under 

their guns; nor did she bring to, in the 

present instance, till the shot from this 
ship and the Newcastle were flying over 

her. I have the honour to be, &c. 

Gro. R. Corrter, Captain. 

To Rear Adm, Griffith, &c. 


Admiralty-office, Feb. 11. Vice-adm. 
Sir Samuel Hood, G. C. B. Commander in 
Chief of his Majesty’s ships in the East 
Indies, has, in a letter to John Wilson 
Croker, esq. dated at Madras, the 27th of 
Sept. last, reported the capture of the 
American privateer Hyder Ally, having 
on board 12 guns and 30 men, by his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Owen Glendour, after a chace 
of-ten hours, near the Nicobar Islands, 
in the month of May. This vessel had 
shortly before been chased for three days 
by his Majesty’s ship Salsette; but suc- 
ceeded in escaping from her. 








Admiralty-office, Feb. 18.—Letter from 
Rear-adm. the Hon. Sir H, Hotham,K.C.B. 
dated on board his Majesty’s ship Superb, 
at anchor before New London, Jan. 23. 

Sir,—I have the honour to request you 
will be pleased to lay the enclosed copy 
of a letter and its enclosures, which I have 
this day addressed to Vice Admiral Sir 
Alexander Cochrane, the Commander in 





Chief, detailing the capture of the United 
States’ ship President, on the 15th instant, 
under the circumstances therein mention- 
ed, before the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, with which, in his absence, I 
have. directed Lieut. Hare, commanding 
his Majesty’s schooner Picton, to proceed 
forthwith to England for their Lordship’s 
information. I have, &c. 
Henay Hotsam, Rear-Admiral. 





Superb at anchor before New 
Londen, Jan. 23. 

Sir,—I have the bonour to acquaint 
you with the capture of the United States? 
ship President, on the 15th instant, by the 
force described in the margin *, which I 
collected off the Bar of New York, under 
the direction of Captain Hayes. She and 
the Macedonian armed brig, of 420 tons, 
loaded with provisions, sailed on the pre- 
ceding evening, under the command of 
Commodore Decatur: but the present 
season of the year, and the dark nights of 
which he availed himself, have not enabled 
him to elude ‘the vigilance of Captain 
Hayes, and the Commanders of his Ma- 
jesty’s ships under his orders, who have 
well discharged the important duty as- 
signed to them; and I. beg leave to offer 
you my congratulations on the design of 
the American Government being defeated. 
You will perceive by the reports Captain 
Hayes has delivered to me (copies of 
which I do myself the honour to trans- 
mit to you herewith) the ardour displayed 
by Captain Hope in the pursuit, the in- 
trepidity with which he brought the Ene- 
my’s ship to close action, and the ure 
daunted spirit with which the Endymion’s 
inferior force was sing!y employed for the 
space of two hours and a half, leaving 
honourable evidence of judgment in the 
position she was placed in, and of the 
destructive precision of her fire, in the 
sinking state of her antagonist, the heavy 
loss sustained by him, and his inabi- 
lity to make further resistance when the 
Pomone arrived up. with him; while 
the loss and damage sustained by the 
Endymion was comparatively small: and 
althongh the distinguished conduct of 
Capt. Hope, his officers, and ship’s com- 
pany, can derive no additional lustre 
from my commendation, | cannot with- 
hold my tribute of applause; nor can I 
refrain from assuring you that the judi- 
cious conduct of Captain Hayes, im the 
direction of the force entrusted to his or- 





* Majestic, Captain Hayes; Tenedes, 
Captain Hyde Parker; Endymion, Cap- 
tain Hope; Pomone, Captain Lumley. 
ders, 
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ders, and the exertions exhibited by him 
and by Captains Parker, Hope, and Lum- 
ley, have justified the confidence | had 
placed in their zeal; and have’ rendered 
them worthy of your approbation. 
Hewry Hortnam, Rear-Admiral. 
Hon. A. Cochrane, K. B. 


Majestic, at Sea, January 17, 1815. 
lat. 39 min. 43 deg N. ; long: 7 min. 
53 deg.W. ; 

Sir,—I have the honour to acquaint 
you, that notwithstanding my utmost en- 
deavours to keep the squadron committed 
to my charge close in with Sandy Hook, 
agreeably to your directions, for.the pur- 
pose of preventing the escape of the 
United States ship President, and other 
vessels ready for sea at Staten Island, we 
were repeatedly blown off by frequent 
gales; but the very great attention paid 
to my orders and instructions by the re- 
speetive Captains, in situations difficult to 
keep company, prevented separatiun ; 
and, whenever the wind did force us from 
the coast, L invariably, on the gale mode- 
rating, plaeed the squadron on that point 
of bearing from the Hook, I judged it 
likely, from existing circumstances, would 
be the Enemy’s track : and it is with great 
pleasure I bave now to inform you of the 
success of the squadron, in the capture 
of the United States’ ship President, Com- 
modore Decatur, on Sunday night, after 
an anxious chace of eighteen hours. 

On Friday, the Tenedos joined me, with 
your order to take Captain Parker in that 
ship, under my command: we were then 
in company with the Endymion and Po- 
mone, off the Hook, aad in sight of the 
Enemy’s ships; but that night the squa- 
dron was blown off again in a sévere snew-. 
storm. On Saturday, the wind and wea- 
ther became favourable for the Enemy, 
and I had no doubt but he would attempt 
his escape thatnight. It was impossible, 
from the direction of the wind, to get in 
with the Heek, and, as before stated, (in 
preference to Closing the land to the South- 
ward) we stood away to the Northward 
and Eastward, till the squadron reached 
the supposed track of the Enemy; and 
what is a little singular, at the very im- 
stant of arriving at that point, aw hour be- 
fore day-light, Sandy Hoek bearing W. 
N. W. fifteen leagués, we were made hap- 
py by the sight of a ship and biig stand- 
ing to the Southward and Eastward, and 
not more than two miles on the Majestic’s 
weather-bow; the night-signal for a ge- 
neral chace was made, and promptly obey- 
ed by ail the ships. 

In the course of the day, the chace be- 
came extremely interesting, by the endea- 
vours of the Enemy to escape, and’ the 
exertions of the Cuptaius to get their re- 
spective ships alongside of him, the for- 
mer by cutting away his anchors, and 


throwing overbeard every moveable arti- 
cle, with @ great quantity of provisions, 
aod the latter by trimang their ships in 
every way possible to effect their purpose. 
As the day advanced, the wind dechoed, 
giving the Endymion am evident advan- 
tage in sailing; and Captain Hope’s ex- 
ertions enabled him to get bis ship along- 
side of the Enemy, and commence close 
action, at half an hour past five o’clock in 
the evening, which was continued with 
great gallantry and spirit on both sides, 
for two hours and a half, when the Endy- 
mion’s sails being cut from the yards, the 
Enemy got a-head: Captain Hope taking 
this opportunity to bend new sails te en- 
able him to get his ship alongside again, 
the action ceased, till the Pomone getting 
up at half past éleven at night, and firing 
a few shots, the Enemy hailed to say, she 
had already surreuder@. 

The ship being taken possession of, 
proved to be the President, as above stat- 
ed, commanded by Comr e Decatur. 
The vessel in company with her was the 
Macedonian brig®, which made her escape 
by very superior sailing. 

And now, Sir, a very pleasing part of 
my duty is the bearing testimony to the 
able and masterly manner in which the 
Endymion was conducted, and the gal- 
Jantry with which she was fought; and 
when the effect produced by her well-di- 
rected fire upon the President is witnessed, 
it cannot be doubted. but that Captain 
Hope world have succeeded in either cap- 
turing or sinking her, had none of the 
squadron been in sight. 

For your further information, I have the 
honour to enclose Captain Hope’s letter, 
with a return of killed and wounded on 
board the ‘Endymion. I have not yet 
been able to ascertain the loss of the Pre- 
sident ; but I believe it to be much greater 
than the Endymion’s,-and she had six 
feet water in tlie hold when taken’ posses- 
sion of. Both ships were very much cut up 
in masts and rigging; and had thé pre- 
sent most severe gale commenced twelve 
hours sooner, the prize would undoubt- * 
edly have sunk. As soon as the weather 
will permit a communication, I shall pro- 
cure further particulars; and then sénd 
the Endymion and Pomone, with the prize 
and prisoners, to Bermuda. I have, &c. 

Joun Haves, Captain. 
Hon. Sir H. Hotham, &c. 

P.S. The sbips having parted com- 
pany in the gale, no further particulars 
have been obtained. 

Number of persons of all descriptions 
on board the President previous (o the 
action, about 490. 

Number and Calibre of her guns.— 
Main-deck, 30 long 24-poundérs.—Quar- 
ter-deck, 14 42-pounder carronades, 4 








* A merchant ship laden witb provisions. 
long 
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long 24-pounder, 1 24-pounder howitzer. 
Forecastle, 6 42-pounder carronades, 1 
long 24-pounder.— Foretop, 2 brass 6- 
pounders.—Maintop, 2 brass 6- pounders. 
Mizentop, 2 smaller guns, Total 59. 
His Majesty's ship Endymion, 
at Sea, Jan. 15, 1815. 

Sir,—I enclose a return of the killed and 
wounded, and | have great pleasure in 
bearing testimony of the very great assist- 
ance I received from the Senior Lieut. 
Morgan, during the whole day’s proceed- 
ings; together with the cool and deter- 
mined bravery of my officers and ship’s 
company, on this fortunate occasion. 
Where every individual has so conspicu- 
ously done his duty, it would be injustice 
for me to particularize, but I trust the 
loss and damage sustained by the Enemy’s 
frigate, will shew the steady and well- 
directed fire kept up by his Majesty’s ship 
under my command. Although our loss 
has been severe, I am happy to state that 
it is trifing when compared with that of 
the Enemy. I have, &c. H. Hore. 
To John Hayes, Esq. Capt. of H. M.S. 

Majestic, and Senior Officer off New York. 


Killed and Wounded on board his Majesty's 
ship Endymion, in action with the United 
States ship President, on the 15th January 
1815. 


Killed.—J, Reed, quarter-master; S. 
Murphy, captain of the maintop; J. Fair, 
ordinary seaman; W, Ash, landman; M. 
Norton, able seaman ; H. Jenkins, able 
seaman; R, Mitchell, able seaman; R. 
Annard, quarter-guaner ; P. Connell, land- 
man ; W. Hope, landman; J. Smith, ser- 
jeant of marinés.—Total 11. 


Wounded.—J. Ensley, carpenter’s mate, 
severely ; J. Donovan, gunner’s-mate, se- 
verely ; T. Duff, capt. of the after-guard, 
dangerously; W. Lane, trumpeter, dan- 
gerously ; J. Bailey, quarter-gunner, se- 
verely; J. Goodhall, able seaman, slight- 
ly; J. Eagan, landman, slightly; W. 
Mitford, landman, slightly; R. Jutling, 
landman, slightly; R. Lyons, landman, 
severely ; T. Weeks, able seaman, slight- 
ly; J. Cole, ordinary seaman, severely ; 
J. Price, private marine, severely; J. 
rg private marine, slightly. — To- 
tal 14. 








Proceepincs 1x THe Tarrp Session or THe Firra ParRLiaMeNT OF THE 
Unrrep Kixcpom or Great Barras anp IRexanp. 


House or Lorps, Fed. 9. 

The House having met this day pur- 
suant to adjournment, Lord Egremont 
brought in a Bill to enable Clergymen to 
exchange their glebes and houses for lands 
and houses more commodiously situate ; 
which was read the first time. 

Lord Melville, in reply to Lord Egre- 
mont, said, that Ministers had taken mea- 
sures to prevent the Court-Martial on Sir 
John Murray being followed by any duel. 





In the Commons, the same day, Mr. 
Serjeant Onslow presented a petition from 
Guildford against the Property Tax. 

Mr. Ponsonby inquired if Ministers had 
yet made up their minds to propose the 
renewal of this most obnoxious tax, or to 
abandon it altogether ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that it was his intention on Friday the 17th 
inst. to submit to the consideration of the 
House several important measures relat- 
img to the Finances of the country; and 
he was prepared to state that the conti- 
guance of the Property Tax was not one 
of the measures he meant to propose, 
unless in the event of the non-ratification 
of the peace with America. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, was the House then 
to a that oe ~ yee i tax 
would be given up 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
“ Certainly ; unless the other financial 
measures which he should bring forward 


appeared to the House still more ebjec« 
tionable.” 

Mr. Whitbread conceived this alterna- 
tive to be equal to saying to the House, 
** if you do not adopt the measures which 
I propose, then we must resort to the Pro- 
perty Tax.” 

General Gascoyne reprobated the con- 
tinuance of the tax; and the conversation 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer having 
informed the Housé that Sir J. Murray, a 
member, was now under trial, Mr. Free- 
mantle noticed the warmth and animosity 
which had been manifested on the pro- 
ceedings before the Court Martial at 
Winchester; and alluded to a late duel 
as the consequence of another Court Mar- 
tial: he was interrupted by cries of Order! 

Mr. Vansittart said, that Government 
had already taken every precaution to 
prevent any of those unpleasant conse- 
quences which the Hon. Member seemed 
to dread. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that as the Fi- 
nances of the country would be brought 
under consideration next week, it was to 
be presumed that Ministers were now at 
least apprised of a settlement of the af- 
fairs of Europe, and that there was a ter- 
mination of those disputes which had dis- 
graced the assembled Negociators. He 
would be glad to know if Lord Cast 
had sanctioned Prince Repnin’s Procla- 
mation—if the fate of Genoa was known ; 

but 
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but, above all, whether the Country could 
now look forward to a settlement of tran- 


. quillity on the Continent. He would not 


notice the disgraceful mode of negociation 
pursued by the Coagress. They seemed 
to think that the affairs of Europe were to 
be settled by assigning so many millions 
to this Sovereign, and so maay to that, 
without regard to the feelings or the rights 
of independent nations. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
himself justified in not returning an an- 
swer ; but had no objection to inform the 
Hon, Gentieman, that Lord Castlereagh 
would in afew days return from Vienna, 
and resume his seat, when he would be 
able to give a full explanation of the 
arrangements made at the Congress. In 
the mean while, he should answer ne ques- 
tions on the subject. 





Feb. 10. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated 
it to be his intention to propose the re- 
newal of the Act restricting the payments 
of the Bank in cash. 

Mr. Robinson, the House being in a 
Committee, proposed some regulations 
allowing an unrestrained trade between 
Malta and the West Indies—the produce 
of the Colonies, viz. sugar, coffee, cottun, 
and indigo, to be imported directly, in 
British ships, to Malta ; and leaving it t~ 
the option of the owners to take a retvru 
of cargo, er sail elsewhere. The exporta- 
tion te the West Indies to consist of corn, 
grain, flour, wines, and silk, from the 
Levant directly. \ 

The Resolutions were agreed to. 


House or Lorps, Feb. 13. 

The Earl of Hardwicke preseuted seve- 
ral Petitions from districts in Cambridge- 
shire and adjoining counties, praying for 
revision of the Corn Laws. 

Lord Grenville said, it was the duty of 
those who endeavoured to procure a re- 
peal or alteration im those Laws, to lay 
before the House the compleest informa- 
tion. Yet now it was said, by those who 
had been most active in recommending 
the alteration, that they did not mean to 
propose a revival of the Corn Committee, 
though in some particulars the informa- 
tion given in the Reports wasextremely de- 
fective. His Lordship must now repeat the 
opinion he had given last Session, that the 
tendency of the measures which he feared 
were in contemplation, was only to shift 
the burthen, which he admitted to be great, 
from those who ought to bear it, to those 
who ought not; and to increase and ag- 
gravate the evil through all classes of the 
community. His Noble Friend bad hint- 
ed that the Executive Government would 
take up the subject: he trusted, if this 
were true, that they would bring forward 





the subject when it could be discussed 
with advantage. His Lordship concluded 
with moving for further accounts of the 
import and export of grain, as between 
England and Ireland, from 1807. 





In the Commons, the same day, on the 
question for postponing the Committee of 
Supply, Mr. Whitbread said, it 
to him of essential im , that the 
House and the Publick should be put in 
possession of information of the march of 
the negociation, and of the conduct of 
the British Negociator, upon points which 
were vital to the honour of this country — 
vital to the interests of Europe. Lard 
Castlereagh was a party to that act of 
Prince Repnin by which Saxony was de- 
livered up to Prussian troops. Subse- 
quently, however, Lord Castlereagh had 
sent ina note against that very act to 
which be had been a party. He had rea- 
son to believe, that it was in consequence 
of the public feeling manifested in this 
country, that Ministers had sent over in- 
structions to him so to do, Ministers 
seemed to forget that there were some im- 
portant points already settled and an- 
nounced to the werld by public documents. 
Among those was the giving up of Genoa 
to the King of Sardinia—a breach of that 
faith which had repeatedly been pledged 
by Lord Wm. Bentinck in his different pro- 
clamations to the Genoese. When this 
Nobieman landed in Tuscany, he had the 
words “ Italian Independence” on his 
flags. On the 14th March he published 
a Proclamation to the Italian nation, which 
would shew how they had been treated and 
betrayed by us: it began thus :—*“ Ita- 
lians, Great Britain bas landed her troops 
on your shores to secure your independ-~ 
ence: Spain, Portugal, and Holland, at- 
test the liberality of her conduct. Sicily, 
protected by her power, bas been able to 
escape the universal deluge. Spain is 
already free and independent. Holland 
is hastening to become so ; and will Italy 
alone remain under the yoke? You are 
Italians, and the cause of Italy is in your 
hands, Our forces, joined to yours, will 
make Italy what she was in her best times, 
and what Spain is now—independent and 
free.” The Hon. Gentleman begged the 
House would remark, that, by the stipu- 
lations of the Treaty of Paris, those pro- 
vinces which bad been under the domi- 
nion of Austria previous to the conval- 
sions of Europe, were to be returned 
eventually to her: for the present they 
had been placed at the disposal of the 
Allies; but that the rest of Italy was to 
be erected into independent States. Not- 
withstanding these solemn obligations, 
Austria had taken possession of the Vene- 
tian States in sovereignty, thereby extin- 
guishing one great i Republic, 

without 
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without the miserable pretext of former 
unjust’ possession. She bad threatened 
to take possession of the citadel of Turin, 
and bad claimed the right to send a gar- 
rison into that fortress; thus grossly in- 
sulting the feeble power to which the an- 
cient and once haughty Republicof Genoa 
had been traitorously consigned. And 
thus having proceeded in idjustice,she was 
haunted with ail that suspicious jealousy 
incident to despotic usurpation: she bad 
invented a conspiracy, for the pu, pose of 
accusing obnoxious persons, and “had 
crowded the prisons with victims. Though 
Ministers had suffered the inflaence of 
the British cabinet to be diminished, yet 
he trusted they would exert themselves in 
behalf of these victims of oppression. 

Tke Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
see neither justice nor propriety in bring- 
ing charges of so serious a nature against 
his Noble Friend, who was stated to be on 
bis way home. He should not say a 
single word ia answer to the observations 
of the Hon. Gentleman. 





Feb. 14. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that Mr. Puigblanc, 
ene of those Spaniards who had sought 
refuge at Gibraltar, and been given up 
by Gen. Smith, had arrived in this conn- 
try, and had contradicted a material part 
of the General’s statement. He wished 
an inquiry -to be instituted, which was 
promised by Mr. Goulburn. 

Sir Samue! Romilly’s Bill making the 
freehold property of persons who ditd in- 
debted liable to their simple contract debts, 
was read the first time. 





House or Lorvs, Fed. 15. 

The Marquis of Buckingham animad- 
verted in severe terms on the conduct pur- 
sued towards the Genoese. When Lord 
Bentinck eotered that city in April 1814, 
at the head of a British Army, he had in- 
scribed on the banners, “ Italian Inde- 
pendence.” On the 14th of March, his 
Lordship issued a Proclamation, exhort- 
ing the Italians to arm in the contest in 
which we were engaged ; and assured them 
that the independence of Italy and the 
ancient constitations should be respected. 
In anotber Proclamation, the Genoese 
were assured that their ancient constitu- 
tions and independence should be restored. 
The Genoese trusted to British faith, thus 
solemnly pledged to them. They quietly 
submitted to the temporary occupation of 
their territory; and the result has been, 
that they have been consigned to the sub- 


jection of a Power to whom they had~ 


never before submitted—to the King of 
Sardinia, a sovereign to whom they had 
never owed allegiance. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that, at the 


proper time, explanations would be given, 
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when it would be found that the British 
Government had committed no breach of 


‘faith, and that no expectations which the 


Genoese were warranted in entertaining 
had been disappointed. 

Earl Fitzwilliam, after declaring his‘be- 
lief that the continuance of some regiments 
of Militia was illegal when not called for 
by the circumstances of the Country, and 
dangerous to the constitution, as it estab- 
lished a precedent for maintaining a staud- 
ing army, moved an Address to the Re- 
gent, for their being disembodied. 

Lords Eldon, Ellenborough, Sidmouth, 
and Liverpool, contended that the power 
of retaining them embodied, for an indefi- 
nite time, was tested in the Crown by 
recent acts. 

Lord Grenville and the Marquis of 
Buckingham denied the assertion. 

On a division, the motion was rejected 
by 27 to 12. 

In the Commons, the same day, a Pe- 
tition was presented from the Corporation 
cf London, requesting a Bill for the im- 
provements in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and 
for erecting a new Post-Office. The esti- 
mated expence being 800,000/. occasioned 
some discussion ; and Mr. Vansitiart took 
the opportunity of disclaiming having used 
any threat towards the Corporation. 





House or Lorps, Fed, 16. 

The Lord Chancellor withdrew the Jury 
Trial in Scotland Bill; and introduced 
another, which enjoins all Civil Causes 
to be decided by a Jury, and renders the 
latter capable of pronouncing in their 
verdict upon the law and fact: read a first 
time, 





In the Commons, the same day, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, that 
the time was now fast approaching, at 
which, if some measures weré not taken 
for its renewal, the Bank Restfiction Bill 
would expire of itself. The House, how- 
ever, must be aware, that though, from 
the fortunate events of the last year, the 
favourable state of the exchange, the fall 
in the price of bullion, and, above all, the 
return of Peace, there was every reason 
to hope the period was not far distant 
at which the Bank would be able to resume, 
in its fullest extent, the payments in cash; 
yet that the moment was not fully arrived 
at which they could do it, either with safety 
to themselves, or benefit to the publick. 
He concluded by moving a resolution, 
that the Chairman be instructed to move 
for leave to bring in a Bill to continue the 
Bank Restriction Act, for a time to be 
limited. 

Mr. Tierney trusted that no farther de- 
lay would take place than was necessary; 
and Mr, Vansitiart’s motion was agreed to. 
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ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


FRANCE. 

The Marquis of Riviere is appointed 
French Ambassador to the Ottoman Porte, 
The Embas+y is of the most splendid de- 
scription; and will correspond with the 
wish of the Government to renew the 
friendship with that Power which subsisted 
between it and the Sovereigns of France, 
since FrancisI. This Embassy, and these 
professions of friendship, cannot fail to be 
well received by the Grand Seignior, if, as 
stated in private letters, he really appre- 
hends that serious designs are meditated 
upon his territories by Russia and Austria. 

Buonaparte, a little previous to bis ab- 
dication, spoke with great contempt of 
the Allied troops. The Prussiaus, be af- 
firmed, were the best; but he would beat 
even them with one third of their namber. 
In the vexation of his heart, however, he 
did jdstice to Blucher :—* That old devil,” 
said he, “never gave me any rest. I 
beat him to day—good: he attacked me 
to-morrow. I beat bim in the morning— 
he was ready to fight again in the evening. 
He suffered enormous losses, and accord- 
ing to all calculation, ought to have thought 
himself too happy to be allowed to retire 
uomolested; iustead of which he imme- 
diately advanced upon me: ah, the old 
devil!” 

The Brussels Gazette contains the fol- 
lowing article; to which, for the present 
at least, we can attach no degree of credit: 

** News coming from a good source, af- 
firm, that at the Congress of Vienna all 
the Powers have covenanted that the pos- 
session of St. Domingo should be guaran- 
teed by 2 solemn act to Louis XVIII. ; that, 
in cogg@fquence, England itself and the 
other Maritime Powers, if necessary, would 
contribute to the armament and the expe- 
dition. In this manner the conquest of 
that vast Colony, which is of such inesti- 
mable value to France, would be easily 
effected ; and the Occupation of it would 
feave no room for future fears.” 

HOLLAND. 

An article from Brussels states, that an 
order has been issued for the Officers on 
the Staff of the British Army in Belgium 
(perhaps it had been more correctly said 
that permission has been granted) to re- 
tarn to England. From this cireumstance 
it may not unreasonably be inferred, that 
the future state of the United Netherlands 
is definitively settled, in the general ar- 
rangement of European affairs, and that 
the bright prospect of an universal and 
permanent peace admits of the British 
troops being speedily withdrawn from the 
Continent—an event which will still fur- 
ther reduce the expences of the Peace- 
establishment of this country. 

Gsnr. Mac. February, 1815. 


The Bank of Amsterdam, formerly so 
celebrated in the Commercial world, is 
about to recover from its long misfortunes. 
The burgomasters of that capital have 
lately published a notice, in which they 
declare, im the name of the municipality, 
‘that the City of Amsterdam guarantees 
the funds deposited in the Bank, under 
the security of all the property and reve- 
nues of that City.” 

SPAIN. 

The Barbary States, it is said, have 
commenced war against Spain. 

Ferdinand of Spain is said to entertain 
thoughts of entering a second time into 
the married-state. Couut Bardaxe, the 
Spanish Ambassador at the Court of St. 
Petersburg, intimated, in consequence, the 
advantages that would result from a con- 
nexion with a Russian Princess; a pro- 
position which was listened to at first with 
attention, because it was likely to bring 
with it power and security. But, on re- 
flection, the Saints who surround Ferdi- 
nand took the alarm, lest the Greek schism 
should be introduced with the Greek de- 
votee. Subsequently it was suggested that 
two Princesses of Portugal, daughters of 
the Iufanta Donna Carlota, would make 
good wives for his Majesty and his bro- 
ther Don Carlos. This suggestion has 
given satisfaction; and Father Bernado 
Diaz has set off for Brazil, to open the 
negociations. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The settlement of Switzerland is said to 
be completed. Her independence is con- 
firmed ; and she is,te consist of 22 Cantons, 
Berne is to have Bienne and the Bishopric 
of Basle, as an indemnity for the Pays de 


Vaud. 
GERMANY. 

The Dake of Wellington arrived at Vi- 
enna on the night of the Ist inst. His 
Grace had taken up his residence at the 
hotel of Klapperstat. 

The Nuremberg Gazetie of the 14th 
states the treaty relative to Saxony to be 
ratified, and that its publication in the 
Vienna Court Gazette was daily expected. 
A declaration, said to have been made by 
the Duke of Wellington on his arrival at 
Vienna, that the subsidies paid by this 
Country to the different Powers were to be 
discontinued, is supposed to have greatly 
contributed to accelerate the decisions of 
the Congress. 

The latest French Papers concur ia 
stating that the fate of Saxony is at length 
decided ; and they go so far as to assert, 
that their statements rest on official intel- 
ligence from the seat of Congress ; while 
they exultingly proclaim the arrangement 
in question (by which Prussia has yer 
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tained the full extent of her demands) as 
the proud triumph of French policy. If 
these statements be correct, and French 
policy have really prevailed in this in- 
stance, we shail sincerely regret the event. 
Siill, however, shall we have the consola- 
tion to reflect, that Prussia, though defeated 
in ber views by an vavatural combination 
of irreconcilable feelings and passions, 
will’ nevertheless be strong in national 
spirit, in the bravery of her troops, and iu 
the perfect union subsisting between the 
Government and the people. Besides, her 
accession of territory on the side of 
Saxony, though not so extensive as couid 
be wished, wiil not fail to be productive 
of great advantage, both military and po- 
litical ; as it will give her a strong frontier 
on that side where she wanted it most, 
which will be formed by the course of the 
Elbe, and rendered extremely respectable 
by the two important fortresses of Torgau 
and Wittenberg. By the reported deci- 
sion of the Congress in this respect, the 
kingdom of Saxony, which contains two 
millions of inhabitants, is to be divided 
in point of population thus: -Prussia gets 
700,000, or about one-third ; and the re- 
maining two-thirds continue subject to the 
legitimate dynasty. The fate of Saxony 
determined, the arrangement of all the 
other points would speedily follow. 

These Papers contain a Note, addressed 
by Count Nesselrode, the Russian Minis- 
ter, tothe Ministers of Austria and Prus- 
sia, which, though old, is not uninteresting. 
It is on the subject of the Federative Con- 
stitution of Germany ; and was presented 
on the 11th of November last. In it, the 
Russian Minister says, that his Imperial 
Master saw with great pleasure the plan 
of a federative Constitution presented by 
Austria, Prussia, and Hanover ; which, by 
giving to the Confederation the right of 
making war and peace, of settling dif- 
ferences between Princes, &c. completely 
answers all the principles of justice and 
social order, for the good of individuals, 
and the interests of Kurope. It is only by 
such a system as this ‘hat Europe can find 
a guaraniee for the internal repose of Ger- 
many ; and can hope to see the forces of 
Germany concentrated on one hand, so as 
never to be employed except for its com- 
moo good. By this means dissensions 
will be put an end to, abuses repressed, 
and every kind of right protected by wise 
and liberal institutions. 

The issue of the negociations respecting 
the Slave Trade, we regret to state, looks 
but cloudily; but, with the knowledge 
which we possess of the accuracy of the 
Paris Journals, we must doubt their au- 
thority when they assertthat Portugal, as 
well as Spain, is to continue that odious 
traffic for six years. France, they say, 
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will maintain it for two, instead of five 
Years, as stipulated by the former treaty. 

The Austrian Government has, to raise 
a revenue for the year 1815, laid a tax of 
50 per cent. on labour; and the letters from 
Vienna state that the resuli has only been 
to raise, in the same proportion, the price 
of ali manufactures an? articles of industry. 
This measure has produced a depreciation 
of the course of exchange at Vienna. 

The King ef Prussia is stated to have 
sent orders to Berlin, to prepare the royal 
chateaus for the reception of foreigners of 
distinction. It is believed that this Sove- 
reign would on his return, be accompanied 
by the Emperor of Russia and the King of 
Denmark. 

A Hamburgh paper says, that the Duke 
of Cambridge contempiates a considerable 
increase of the revenue of Hanover. He 
has declared to the Diet, that the King 
requires nothing for himself; that no part 
of the revenue will be appropriated by his 
Majesty to his own use ; but the wants of 
the State urgently require its increase. 

ITALY. 

The King of Sardinia is arrived at Ge- 
noa, where he was received with joy by 
his new subjecis. 

The Pope, like Ferdinand, seems to be 
a decided evemy to the Press. He has 
lately ordered the Post-officers in his 
States not to distribute any Gazette or 
printed Journal without the authority of 
the Cardinal Secretary of State. 

A new Papal Bull was on the Ist ult. 
published by the Pope, at Rome; which 
appears remarkable by its authorizing the 
Ecclesiastics to prophave the evening of 
the Sabbath, while three cther evenings of 
the week are to be stric:ly observed. The 
34th article will be deemed rat ingular 
by the clergy and laity of the ormed 
Communion.—‘;Every Ecclesiastic, Dea- 
con, Sub-Deacon, &c. is forbidden to ap- 
pear at any play-bouses in their religious 
habits. The play-houses are to remain 
shut every Friday througltout the year. 
No Ecciesiastic is to go into a play-house, 
in whatever habit, on Wednesdays or Sa- 
turdays, but may on Sundays.” 

SWEDEN. 

The Ex-King of Sweden has published 
a very curious address. He says, he has 
received the Grand Seignior’s permission 
to make a pilgrimage to the Holy and; 
in consequence, he invites tep persons to 
accompany him; ope from each of the 
nations of Europe: they are to wear biack 
robes, let their beards grow, take the 


title and style of Black Brethren, and are 
each to be attended by a servant in black 
and grey livery. Notice of the willingness 
of an individual to accompany him, is to 
be published in some paper printed in the 
couutry to which he belongs ; and - the 
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Biack Brethren are to assemble at Trieste 
on the 24th June. 
AFRICA, 

The Jesuits are said to have been very 
successful in prupagating Christianity at 
Tunis, where they have a college. In 
different cities of Africa they have found 
powerful protectors. 

AMERICA anp tak WEST INDIES. 

Another trophy has been gained by our 
gallant Navy in the capture of the Presi- 
dent frigate, the largest of the ships of war 
hitherto sent to sea by the United States, 
atid commanded by the ablest officer in 
that service, The President, Commodore 
Decatur, accompanied by the Macedonian 
armed brig of 420 tons, loaded with pro- 
visions, sailed from New York, during one 
of those gales which compelled our block- 
ading squadron, under Captain Hayes, to 
stand out to sea. From the orders which 
had been issued, her track was speedily 
known ; and next day the squadron, con- 
sistin the Majestic, Capt. Hayes ; 
Tenedos, Capt. Hyde Parker ; Endymion, 
Capt. Hope; and Pomona, Capt. Lumley, 
made all sail in chace. The President 
made every effort to escape, by cutting 
away the avuchors, and throwing over- 
board every moveable article. The Bri- 
tish squadron made equally strenuous 
exertions to come up with her. But only 
the Endymion, of 40 guns, Capt. Henry 
Hope, could overtake her, about five in 
the evening. The Endymion, at half past 
five, commenced close action, yard-arm 
and yard-arm; and it was continued with 
great gallantry and spirit on both sides for 
two hours and a half; when, the Endy- 
mion’s sails being cut from the yards, the 
Enemy got a-head. Capt. Hope taking 
this rtanity to bend new sails to en- 
able him to get his ship alongside again, 
the action ceased, till the Pomone, getting 
up at half past eleven at night, and firing 
a few shots, the Enemy hailed to say she 
had already surrendered. The Endymion 
was.inferior in namber of men, tonnage, 

os, and weight of metal. The President 
fad six feet of water in her hold, and lost 
a great number of men; but the exact 
amount, owiug to the ships having parted 
company, and the silence of the Enemy, 
could not be ascertained. The Endymion 
had ten men killed and fourteen wounded 
—a less proportion of loss than we have 
sustained in any action with the Ameri- 
eans. We are told, that thirteen British 
renegadoes ‘who were of the President’s 
crew, jumped overboard when she strack, 
to avoid the ignominious death due to 
their treason in having fought against the 
British flag. 

The force of the Eadymion is said to 
be 48 guns, of all sizes—men, 340—ton- 
nage, 1377. The force of the President 
was 59 guus—crew, 490 men—tonnage, 
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1600: her killed and wounded about 
100. 
We have seen the official documents 
relative to the communications between 
General Dauxion Lavaysse, and the Pre- 
sident Petion. They are of an interesting 
nature, and shew great moderation on the 
part of the Haytians, mixed with a firm- 
vess which commands respect. M, La- 
vaysse opened the business of bis mission, 
by a letter from Jamaica, dated ou the 
6th of September, which is quite vague 
and indistinet in its proposals, The Pre- 
sident replied, on the 24th of the same 
month, by a complimentary letter, inviting 
Lavaysse to Port-au-Prince. In this let- 
ter there is nothing remarkable; unless 
the praises which the Presideut takes the 
opportunity to bestow on England, for 
her abolition of the Slave Trade, may be 
so considered, Lavaysse accordingly 
sailed for Port-au-Prince —not, as was 
stated by the French journalists, in a ves- 
sel sent by the President, but—in an Eng- 
lish vessel. Arrived at Port-au-Prince, 
he’ on the 9th of November addressed the 
President in a letter, in which, after attri- 
buting all the sufferings of the Haytians 
to “the men who were a disgrace to the 
French name, the enemies of the House 
of Bourbon, the disciples of Robespierre, 
Marat, and Carrier, and the worthy satel- 
lites of their successor the Corsican Ty- 
rant,” he formally proposed,— 

1. That the President should recognise 
= proclaim the sovereigaty of the French 

ing. Me 

2. That the President, and other lead- 
ing men, in imitation uf what was done iu 
France at the epoch of Buonaparte’s de- 
position, should form themselves into a 
Provisional Government subject to the 
authority of Louis XVIII. 

3. That they should hoist the French flag. 

In return, he promised the President anil 
his colleagues honourable distinctions and 
rewards; and-he assured them, that the 
progress of knowledge in France had de- 
stroyed the tyranny of hurtful prejudices ; 
that Louis, “ like the Divinity of whom he 
is the representative” —(a mode of speak- 
ing which must certainly shock that pious 
Prince)—felt equal affection for his sub- 
jects without distinction of colour. In this 
letter M. Lavaysse again took occasion to 
inveigh with fury against the “ Corsican,” 
as well as against the “ Bashaw Leclerc,” 
and “the other brigands who were sent to 
Hayti in 1802 by the usurper;” and 
amongst whom, it may be observed, was 
a General Desfourneaux, who not long 
ago hoped by his falseboods and sophistry 
to persuade the French Government to 
send bim out on a similar expeditiun. 

The President on the 12th of November 
answered this letter by a statement of the 
evils which Hayti had suffered from revo- 

lutionary 
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lutionary France. He reminded him that 
the National Cockade was the first incite- 
men' to massacre ia St. Domingo ; that 
the Colonists, now so clamorous at the 
Court of the Bourbons, but lately for the 
most part satellites of Buonaparte, were 
many of them in the outset of the revolu- 
tion vielen’ democrats, as was proved by 
the lamented assassination of Colonel Mau- 
duit, a particular and persona! confidant 
of Monsieur’s. This letter concluded by 
stating, that. the Presideat had convoked 
the chief authorities of the Republick for 
the 2ist of November, and would lay be- 
fore them the propositions made by M. 
BLavaysse. The French Agent was soon 
after this attacked with illaess. However, 
two short letters passed between him and 
the President on the 19:h and 20:h, of no 
particular importance. On the 21st of 
November, the General Assembly of the 
Haytian authorities was held at Port-au- 
Prince ; when it was unanimously resolved 
to reject the proposals of Lavaysse; to 
whom the President in consequence ad- 
dressed a formal statement of their reasons 
for so dving; but added, that wishing to 
re-establish relations af commerce with 
France, and to shew that respect which 
they had always felt for his Majesty 
Louis XVIII. the Haytian Republick was 
willivg to establish the bases of a pecu- 
niary indemnity for the losses which the 
French Colonists had sustained, and must 
eontinue to suffer, in consequence of the 
separation of Hayti from France. To this 
liberal offer it appears that Lavaysse was 
not authorised to make any answer. He 
accordingly, on the 29th of November, 
with many acknowledgments for the ur- 
banity which had been shown to him, per- 
sonally demanded his passports; and 
shortly afterwards departed in a merchant- 
vessel which he hired for that purpose. 
All the official documents relative to this 
transactiod were printed and published at 
Port-au-Prince, on the 3d of December, 
preceded by au address of the President 
to the people and the army, strong!y im- 
pressing on them the necessity of defend- 
ing that independence which they had ac- 
quired by force of arms, “* Victory,” says 
the President, “always accompanies a 
just cause. This is a sufficient assurance 
that it will accompany our’s, if we should 
be attacked. In that case you wil! always 
see me at your head, proud to lead you 
to suéeess, or to perish with you. The 
Republick expects that everyman will do his 
duty. twill set you the example.” 
ASIA. 

Proracarion or Catuoticism in Curva, 

We bave advices from China, that 
Christiavity was spreading very rapidly in 
that extensive and populous Empire. The 
Migsionaries were Catholics, who, by a 
skilful disp!ay of the acquirements of Eu- 


rope, and occasionally practising as phy- 
sicians, had gained proselytes among the 
higher class of Mandarivs. Among their 
discip'es, there is particular mention of 
Ho-Wan, the Viceroy of Pekin, whose 
name occurs in the statement of the Em- 
peror, p. 74 of this Voiume. So zealous 
was this nobleman for the propagation of 
the new faith be had embraced, that he 
bad given large sums for the maintenance 
of the proselytes to Catholicism; and ex- 
erted al! his interests at Court, to obtain 
permission for chapels to be built in which 
divine service might be performed. His 
exertions are stated to have been not 
uasuceessful. In the gratitude of Kia 
King, he found a most powerful auxiliary. 
That Monarch, while suffering acute pains 
from the stone, had experienced relief 
from the prescriptions of one of the Mis- 
sionaries; and his interest and inclination 
alike corresponded in granting the re- 
quired favour. 
Extract of a Letter from Rome. 

** Letters from M. de Molke, Bishep of 
Cathay, inform us, that our Holy Religion 
coniinues to make great progress in the 
empire of China, In the province of 
Fo-kien, twenty-two families had beea 
converted by this prelate, who had, in the 
course of oue year, administered baptism 
to 10,400 childres, and 1677 adults ; and 
2675 catechumens were qualifying, by 
preparatory instructions, to receive this 
sacrament, In the proviace of Ho-nau, 
by the labours of the holy Fathers, 126 
families had embraced the Christian faith, 
and 16,000 adults and children had re- 
ceived baptism. In Chan-tong and Shan- 
see, some progress was made, but the 
number of converts is not stated, The 
churches were gradually multiply mg: one 
was erected at Fo-kien, within sight of 
the grand Temple dedicated to the Chi- 
nese idol Fo, The Emperor himself has 
been heard to praise the Christian religion 
before the Mandarins. The new Chris- 
uans ia this vast Empire cannot amount 
to less than 60,000 souls. They evince 
great zeal, and support hunger and fatigue 
with surprising patience, when they jour- 
ney from distant villages to hear the Holy 
Word.” 

Second Letter from Rome. . 

“ The vews that we receive from M. de 
Barette, bishop of Veren, is not less satis- 
factory. * The great toleration which the 
Missionaries enjoy in Tonquin and in Chi- 
na,’ says this prelate, ‘is one effect of 
the particular good-will of the Sovereign, 
and of his gratitude for services rendered 
by M. D’Adran. The number of Chris- 
tiaus in the mission of Tonquin, is up- 
wards of 6,000 ; and we have been enabied, 
im a very short time, to establish in diffe- 
rent provinces, fifteen retigious huuses, 
under the denomination of The Lovers af 
the Cress.’” 


IRELAND. 
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IRELAND. 

Lord Donoughmore has addressed a 
letter to the Catholic Committee, in which 
his Lordship declines the future manage- 
ment of their Addresses to Parliament. 

Feb.11. A few nights since, an armed 
party attacked the house of T. Dillane, of 
Ardpatrick, who, with the assistance of 
his two brothers, offered every possible 
resistance ; which the ruffians finding effec- 
tual, they set fire to the house; in conse- 
quence of which the Dillanes, armed with 
pitchforks, rushed out, took three of the 
ringleaders, and beat off the rest, who ran 
in every direction. The-prisoners, named 
Bourke, Torpy, and Riordan, were con- 
veyed to Kelfenane Bridewell, under a 
military escort. 


COUNTRY NEWS, 

Jan. 26. Three vessels were wrecked 
near Aberdeen, and all hands on boasd, 
with the exception of the master of ope of 
them, perished. One of them was the 
Thames smack, of Aberdeen, Scott, with 
a valuable cargo of goods, from London, 
part of which, in a damaged state, is ex- 
pected to be saved. The crew consisted 
of nine persons, exclusive of two steerage 
passengers. The other twe ill-fated ves-. 
sels were the brig Caledonia, Henderson, 
and schooner Providence, Findlay; the 
former supposed to have six or seven per- 
sons on board, and the latter four or five ; 
and both vessels coal-loaded. Capt. Find- 
lay the only person saved. 

Feb. 6. A large pile of warehousing, in 
the interior of Blue Boar court, Manches- 
ter, occupied by Messrs. Seholes, mer- 
chants, was, a few days since, discovered 
to be on fire; and notwithstanding the 
most active exertions, the whole of the 
warehouses were consumed. Tue pro- 
perty cousumed is valued at 10,000/. ; the 
whole insured, 

This day a brig appeared, standing for 
the bar, at Exmouth, when seven pilots 
Jaunched a long beat to pilot her into the 
harbour; but on their approachiog the 
bar, a beavy sea upset the boat. Some 
men on the Beacon Hill, on the look-out 
with their glasses, saw the accident, and 
gave the alarm: a boat was instantly 
manned, and in 45 mioutes. was out to 
their assistance, and succeeded in saving 
four out of the seven, who were clinging 
to the keel ; the other three were drowned, 

Feb, 7. A young woman, who had been 
married only three months, and lived at 
Widcomb, being summoned to answer a 
charge of a breach of the peace, atthe 
instance of her mother-in-law, threw her- 
self into the river, at Widcomb, and was 
drowned, Every means to discover the 
body have hitherto been ineffectual, on 
account of the great height of the river, 
through the late rains. It is curious, 
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however, to observe some of the methods 


which fancy or superstition bas suggest- 
ed, in order to find the body :— among 
others, a large drum carried in a boat 
has been beaten down the river, under 
the idea that its sound would alier whea 

proaching the drowned person; and 
a small loaf, laden with quicksilver, bas 
been set afloat, which, it is presumed, 
would be stopped in its progress by at- 
traction, whem app: oaching the immersed 
object! (Bath yr 

At the late Methodist conference at 
Bristol, it was stated, that the number of 
the Methodists, in England alone, had in- 
creased more than 12,000 in the last year, 
iu Wesleyan Methodists only. 

The French College, established at 
Pena, i in Buckinghamshire, under the aus- 
pices of the late Rt. Hon. E. Burke, and 
maintained during nineteen years by the 
munificence of the British Nation, will be 
transferred to Paris in the course of the 
ensuing summer, and continued there 
under the patronage of his Most Christian 
Majesty. — That benevolent instivution, 
which reflects the highest honour on Bri- 
tain, bas been so successfully conducted 
under the superintendance and iodefati- 
gable exertions of the highly-revered su- 
perior Abbé Maraine, that many of the 
pupils having completed a series of pre- 
paratory studies, and made considerable 
literary attainments, recommended by 
exemplary conduct, have been honoured 
and entrusted with commissions in the 
English army under the immortal Wel- 
lington, and since the restoration of legi- 
timate monarchy, with i stations 
in the French empire. We sincerely wish 
that an establishment originating in Bri- 
tish benevolence, may be perpetuated ia 
France under the sanction of that govera- 
ment; and that the same principles of 
loyalty, which have distinguished the go- 
vernors and governed at Pena, will always 
characterize the community in their na- 
tive country. His Most Christian Majesty 
has signified bis approbation of the con- 
duct of the Superior, by transmitting to 
him, through bis Ambassador at the Cours 
of London, the decoration of the Order of 
the Lis, with a patent of permission te 
wear the same, 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 

“ Windsor Castle, Feb. 4.— The King 
continues in good health; but since the 
last Report his Majesty has beew less uai- 
formly tranquil than he was during some 
preceding months.” 

Thursday, Jan. 26, 

This day the Redoubtabie, of 74 guas, 
was launched at the King’s Dock-yard, 
Woolwich. In spite Of the cold, the yard 
was crowded for a considerable time before 
the ship went off the stocks; and the 
river 
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river presented a scene truly picturesque. 
The vessel was decked out in all her co- 
jours, which were affixed to jury-masts, 
and was crowded with several hundred 
persons; even the opposite bank was lined 
with shivering spectators. This beautifal 
vessel is bailt after a new construction, 
and is rendered more roomy and conve- 
aient to her crew than the old- built ships. 
Saturday, Jan. 28. 

An alarming fire, and destructive in its 
consequences, broke out, a few minutes 
before five o’clock in the morning, at the 
house of Mrs. Walford, a most respect- 
able dress-maker in Conduit-street, Bond- 
street. The flames were first discovered 
in the back part of the premises, and, it 
is affirmed, the fire broke out in the 
workwoman’s room, on the first floor. 
The number usually employed in the room 
was twelve or thirteen. Mrs. Walford 
rescued five of her children from the 
flames, but a sixth, a fine boy, about 
twelve years old, fella prey to the devour- 
ing element. He slepi in the two-pair 
back-room, and must have been suffo- 
cated before the flames could reach him. 
This uofortunate youth was afflicted with 
deafness, which probably prevented him 
from hearing the noise which the alarm of 
fire occasioned. In less than an hour the 
house was a heap of ruius within its walls. 
Mrs, Walford had lately buried her hus- 
band and eldest son, for whom the family 
was in mourning, and her present addi- 
tiensl affliction is most deeply to be de- 
plored. The roof of the adjoining house 
is considerably injured. 

A duel was fought at Paris by-Col. Pal- 
mer and Col. Quentin, on the 3d Feb.: 
the former, after receiving his adversary’s 
fire, which failed to take effect, discharged 
his piste! in the air. 

Horse Guards, Feb. 17. 

At a general Court-Martial held at 
Winchester, Jan. 16, 1815, and continued 
by adjouroments to Feb. 7, Lieut.-gen. 
Sir J. Murray, bart. was arraigned upen 
the under-mentioned charges, viz. 

Ist. “ Por landing or continuing on shore, 
when landed, between the 7th and the 
12th June, 1813, near Tarragona, a large 
quantity of heavy artillery, ammunition, 
and stores, when he had reason to 
believe that no real benefit could be de- 
rived for ten or twelve days, as to pro- 
ducing the fall of Tarragona by these 
means ; and when he had received infor- 
mation, which he believed, that Jong be- 
fore that time a superior force of the Ene- 
Wy would be vear him, and was aware 
that the siege must then be abendoned, 
knowing at the same time the great diffi- 
culties and dangers at-ending a sudd-n 
re-embarkation on that coast ;~such con- 
duct being highly unmilitary, aed against 
the spirit of bis instructions.” 





2d. “ For neglect of duty and disobe- 
dience of the express written order of his 
Excellency Field Marshal the Marquis of 
Wellington, the Commander of his Ma- 
jesty’s forces in the Prninsula, by not 
immediately re-cmbaiking the whole of 
the forces under his command, after he 
had determined to raise, and had actually 
raised, the siege of Tarragona, and re- 
turning to Valencia, in order to assist the 
Spanish armies in that provioce in securing 
the positions which they might have ac- 
quired there,” 

3d. “ For neglect of duty in hastily re- 
embarking the forces under his command, 
without any previous preparations or ar- 
rangements, and thus precipitately and 
unnecessarily abandoning a considerable 
quantity of aaliibey, stores, and ammuni- 
tion, about 12th Jaue, 1813, near Tarra- 
gona, when he was so far from being 
compelled to this degrading measure by 
the immediate approach of any superior 
force, or by any other sufficieut cause, 
that by due zeal, firmness, and exertion, 
the greater part, if not the whole, might 
have been embarked in safety, Admiral 
Hallowell, who was at the time on duty on 
the station, engaging to effect the same: 
—such conduct being highly to the preju- 
dice of the service, and detrimental to the 
British military character.” 

Upon which charges the Court came to 
the following decision : 

“ With respect to the first and second 
charges, that Lieutenant-general Sir John 
Murray is Not Guilty.”—** With respect 
to the third charge, that Lieutenant-ge- 
ueral Sir John Murray_is. Guilty only of 
so much of that charge as states, ‘ That 
he unnecessarily abandoned a considerable 
quantity of artillery and stores,.which he 
might have embarked in safety, such conduct 
being detrimental to the service ;* and the 
Court does therefere find him Guilty o 
such part, but does acquit him*f the re- 
mainder of that charge.—The Court, un- 
der all the circumstauces of the case, con- 
sidering the conduct of Sir John Marray 
to have proceeded from a mere error in 
judgment, is of opimon, and does adjudge, 
pr fr the part of the third charge, of 
1 Sir John Mur- 
ray te been so found Guilty, he be ad- 
monished in such manner as his Royal 
Highuess the Commander in Chief may 
think proper.” 

His Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
has been pleased, in the name and on the 
behalf of his Majesty, to approve and con- 
firm the finding and sentence of the 
Court; but, as the Court has only attri- 
buted to Sir Jobn Murray a mere error in 
judgment, the case has not appeared to 
His Royal Highness te call for any further 
observation. 


The 
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The following is a description of the 
superb dress sent by Louis XVIII. to the 
Prince Regent, with the Order of St. 
Esprit :—-The mantle all round the bor- 
der is embossed with gold, representing 
the emblems of war, and the H surrounded 
by the imperial crowns. It measures at 
the bottom of the mantle, from one end 
tothe other, 24 feet. The tippet which 
goes under the mantle is of green sarce- 
net; the figures on it are exactly the 
same as on the mantle, but on a much 
smaller scale, The collar that goes over 
the tippet is of beautiful French lace, 
valued at twelve hundred pounds. The 
collar or necklaee is composed of dia- 
monds, rubies, emeralds, &c. and is very 
beautiful. The hat is made of black 
velvet embassed with gold round it, with 
a beautiful ostrich feather at the tap. 
The breeches are of white sarcene*, and 
made in the antique way, embroidered 
with silver, and a pair of hose of white 
silk. ‘The shoes are made of silver tissue, 
with roses of white satin. There are two 
swords, very beautiful, with golden bilts. 
There is also a dress for his attendant, 
which is very beautiful, but not so superb 
as the other. 

The Prinee Regént has lent the score 
of the celebrated Battle-Piece, which re- 
quires near 200 instrumental » 
composed by Beethoven, to Sir George 
Smart, to be performed at the Drury-lane 
Oratorios. The score was a present from 
Beethoven to the Prince, and is the only 
copy in this country.—This piece was 
composed by Beethoven directly after the 
battle of Vittoria. After the first per- 


formance of it at Vienna, it was encored ; . 


the audience called for Beethoven, and he 


“appeared in the front of the Orchestra, 


when the Theatre resounded with applause 
for a considerable length of time. He is 
allowed to be the best composer that has 
appeared since the days of Handel. 
"The Marquis of Bute no sooner return- 
ed from abroad, ‘han he transmitted to 
his late private tutor, the Rev. John Kaye, 
(now Master of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and D.D.) an annuity bond of 
10002. a year, accompanied by a letter, 
ive of ‘the high sense which~his 
Lordship entertained of his literary ser- 
vices and friendly attachment. Mr. 
Kaye, in returning his grateful acknow- 
tedgement for this extensive mark of kind- 
ness and liberality, stated that it could 
only be made acetptable to his (Mr. K’s) 
feelings by his Lordship’s conseiting to 
let his bounty be reduced to a moiety of 
the sam which he had so generously in- 
tended; and this is understood to have 
been dene, tothe reciprocal credit of both 


parties. , 
Mr. Wellesley Pole’s house in Savitle- 
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row, will be ornamented by the collection 


of pictures which were taken by the Duke 
of Wellington, on ther way to France, 
after the battle of Vittoria, Among them 
are: “ Our Saviour preaching at the 
Mount of Olives,” by Rubens; several 
beautifal landscapes by Claude and Ti- 
tian ; and portraits by Vandyke & Rabens. 
The Committee of the Stock Exchange, 
oo the Anniversary of the De Berenger 
Hoax, distributed the sum stopped on ac- 
count of the fraud, to different Charities, 
as follows : 
To the London Hospital . . #.500 
Middlesex ditto . . ..., 500 
Westminster dito . ... . 
Six other Charities, 300/. each . 1800 
Nine other ditto, 2007, each . . 1800 
Twenty-eight other ditto, 1002 each 2800 
Twenty-one other ditto, 501. each 1050 
These sums are to be paid free of all 
expense ; and whatever balance may re- 
main (about 33/,) will, im addition to one 
of the 2002 donations, be given to the 
Society in Craven-street, fur discharging 
Smal! Debts. 





Gazetre Promorions. 

St. James's, Dec. 16. Henry Alexander, 
of Cork-street, evq. Oculist in Ordinary 
to Her Majesty.—Mr. Alexander has since 
been appointed, by command of the Prince 
Regent, Surgeon-Ocalist to His Majesty. 

Foreign-office, Jan. 28. Hon. Robert 
Annesley, Consul at Antwerp. 

’ Feb,"1, Alexander Turnbull, esq. Con- 
sul at Marseilles, and all other ports and 
places in the Department of the Mouths 
of the Rhone. 

George Sholto Douglas, - Secretary 
to the Legation at Diggs 

Hon. Col, H. King, one of the Grooms 
of His Majesty's Bedchamber. 





Crviz Promorions. 


The Marquis of Thomond, Clerk of the 
Hanaper in Ireland, vice the Jate Earl of 
Westmeath. 

The Earl of Mount Cashel, Represen- 
tative Peer for Ireland, vice the late Earl 
of Westmeath. 

Rev. Mr. Wood, Master of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, vice Dr. Craven, dec. 

Rev. Joseph A. Batten, Principal of the 
East India Coliege, Hertford, vice Henley, 
eo, 8. George Vale 

. 2. Valentine Cox, M. A. of 
New College, Oxford. tlt ny Bedel in 
the faculties of Medicine and Arts, vice 
Rhodes. 

Feb. 3. Tilleman Hodgkinson Bobart, 
formerly of University College, Oxford, 
Superior Bedel in Law, wice Cox. : 

Rev. J. P. Hewlett, M. A. of New Col. 


‘lege, Oxford, Proctor in the University 


Court, vice Rhodes, . 
SHERIFFS 
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SHERIFFS for the Year 1815. 
Bedfordsh,—R. Hibbert, of East Hide, esq. 
Berksh.—J. Wills, of Hungerford-park,esq. 
Buckinghamsh.—Tbomas Digby Aubrey, of 
Chiiton-house, = 

Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonsh.—Robert 
Booth, of Aiconbury, esq. 

Cheshire. —John Isher «ood, of Marple, esq. 

Cumberi. — Wm.. Ponsonby Jehnson, of 
Walton house, esq. 
Derbyshire.—Sir Henry Fitaherbert, of Tis- 
sington, bart. ; 
Devonsh.— James Marwoo! Elton, of 
Chirch Stcke, esq. 

Dorsetsh.—Gev. Smith, of Spettisbary, esq. 

Essex.—Luke William Walford, of Little 
Bardfieid, esq. 

Gloucestershire.—William Morris, of Se- 
venhampton, esq. 

Hes efordsh —".T Foley, of StokeEdith,esq. 

Herts. —And. Reid, of Chipping Barnet, esq. 

Kent.—Robert Foote, of Chariton, esq. 

Lancash.—Le Gendre Siarkie, of Hem- 
tfoyd, esq. 

Leicestersh.—Edward Farnham, of Quorn- 
don. esq. 

Lincolnsh.—J. Sivesey, of Baumber, esq. 

Monmouthsh.—Sam. Bosanquet, of Dinge- 
stow, esq. 

Norfolk.—1.Thornhill, of Riddlesworth,esq. 

Northamptonsh.—Leveson Vernon, of Stoke 
Brvern, esq. 

Northumberl.—G. Baker, of Stanton, esq, 

Notts.—Jobn 8. Wright, of Walford, esq. 

Oxfordsh.—E. F. Coulston, of Filkins, esq. 

Rutland.—Sam. Barker, of Lyndon, esq. 


New Sheriffs.— Circuits of the Judges. 
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Shropshire.—F. Taylor, of Chicknell, esq, 
Somersetshire.—Jobn. Phelips, of Monta- 


cute, esq. 

Staffordshire. — Henry Crochett, of Little 
Onn Hall, esq. 

County ef Southampton.—H. Bosanquet, 
of Clanville Lodge, esq. 

Suffolk.—Charles Tyrell, of Gipping. esq. 

Surrey.—James Laing, of Streatham, esq. 

Sussex.—R.W. Walter, of Michelgrove,esq. 

Warwicksh.—James Woolley, of Icknield- 
House, esq. 

Wiltshire.—Geo. Eyre, of Bramshaw, esq. 

Worcestersh.—Edw. Dixon, of Dudley, esq. 

Yorts.—W..arfe ' »f Wigginthorpe.esq. 

Caermarthensh.— ceurge Mears, of Lan- 
stephan-place, esq. 

Pembrokesh.—Maurice Williams, of Cwm- 
gieyn, esq. r 

Cardizgansh.—H. Evans, of Highmead, esq. 

Glamorgansh.—Wm. Taitt, of Cardiff, esq. 

Breconsh.—H. Price, of Castile Madock,esq. 

Radnorsh.—Wm. Davis, of Cabalva, esq. 

Merionethsh.—Lewis Vaughan, of Pen- 
maen Dovey, esq. 

Carnarvonshire —W illiam GriffyddOakley, 
of Bachysaint, esq. 

Anglesey.—Rob. Hughes, of Plasyn Lian. 
goed, esq. 

Montgomerysh.—P. Jones, of Cofroyd, esq. 

Denbighshire. —Charles Griffith Wynne, of 
Pentre Voelas, esq. 

Flintsh.—Sir R. Brooke, of Hope Hall, bart. 

Appointed by the Prince of Wales, 

Cornwall —Sir Vyell Vyvyan, of Trelo- 

warren, bart. 








CIRCUITS OF THE JUDGES 

























































































SPRING | Nonrocx. | Mrezans. ;Noatugen.| Home. Western. | Oxrorp. 

CIRCUIT. |; ariepbro'|L. C. Justice|L. C. Baron\J. Chambre |B. Graham |J. Dallas 
1815. |J. Heath” J. Bayley j|J. Le Blanc|B. Wood |J. Dampier.]%. Richards 

Thu. Mar.2 Hertford 

Saturday 4 Northampt, 

Monday 6 helmsford |Winchester | Readi 

Wednesd. 8 Oxford 

Friday 10 akham 

Saturday 11 Linc. & City|York & City N. Sarum |Wor.&City 

Monday 15jAylesbury Maidstone 

Thursday 16| Bedford Dorchester | stafford 

Friday 1/ Nott. & town - 

Saturday 18|Huntingdon 2 bar 

Monday 20 Horsham jExeter and]|-————+— 

Tuesday 21'Cambridge [City Shrewsbury 

Wedaes. 22 ——}Derby _— 

Saturday 25/Thetford Lancaster |Kingston 

Monday 27 Launceston | Hereford 

Tuesday 28 ic. & Bor. 

Thursday 30 Bury St. Ed.}-———— 

Sat. Apr. 1 ventry & Taunton } Monmouth 

Wednesd, 5 [Warwick Glou. & City 
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BIRTHS. 


1814. Dec. 19. The Hereditary Prin- 
cess of Sicily, a daughter. 

1815 Jan 2. At Stansted Bury, Herts, 
the wife of Lieut.-col. Foulkes, a son.— 
18. The lady of Viscount Powerscourt, a 
son.—2i, In Henrietta-streei, the lady of 
Hon. Charles Law, a dau.—23, At Clap- 
ham Common, Hon. Mrs. Morris, a dau. 
—26. At Gaddesden Park, Mrs., Halsey, 
a son and heir,—29. The wife of Hon. 
Robert Leeson, a son. 

Lately. At Fulham, the lady of Sir H. 
Torrens, a dau.—At Thames Ditton, Hon. 
Mrs, Meyde., Bouverie, a daugh.— The 
lady ‘u or L. Maclean, M. D. of Sudbury, 
a dau.—At Cuckney, Nottinghamshire, the 
lady of Sir George Eyre, bart, a dau,—At 
Easton, Herefordshire, the wife of D. R. 
Dansey, esq. a son and heir.—At Apley 
Paik, Shropshire, the wife of T. Whit- 
more, esq. a daa,—At Aldourie, Inver- 
nesshire, the wife of Wm, Francis Tytler, 
esq. sheriff of that. county, a dau.—tin 
Dublin, Viscountess Avonmore, a son and 
heir.—In Dublin, the lady of Sir Wheeler 
Cuffe, bart. a dau.—At Oriel Temple, 
Louth, Lady H. Foster, a son.—At Ber- 
muda, the lady of Sir T, J. Cochrane, R. 
N. a daughter. 

Fet.4. In Park-lane, Viscountess Grim- 
ston, a dau.—5. In Charles-street, Berke- 
ley-square, Rt. Hon. Lady Elizabeth 
Smyth, a son and heir.—10. The wife of 
James_Alexander, esq. M. P. of Seymour- 
place, Mayfair, a son.—20, In Woburn- 
place, the wife of J. T. Clement, esq. a 
son and heir. 





MARRIAGES, 

Jan. 17. At Kinsale, Ireland, Hon. Col. 
T. F. Deane, 38th reg. (eldest son of Lord 
Muskerry), to the second daughter of M. 
Haynes, esq. Bishop’s Castle, Shropshire. 

Rev. T. Kilgour to Charlotte, only dau. 
and heiress of J. Dyer, esq. of Sussex. 

Rev. T. H. Ripley, vicar of Wootton 
Bassett, to Caroline, third daughter of 
Wiliam Honeywood, esq. of Sibton, Kent. 

19, At Dunbar-house, Scotland, Jas. 
Balfour, esq. of Gorton, to Lady Eleanor 
Maitland, dau. of Earl of Lauderdale. 

Mr. Hen. Bennett, jan. to Miss Apne 
Fish, of Highbury-terrace. 

20. Lieut.-col. Castle, 6th West India 
reg. to Mrs. Hemment, relict of the late 
James Hemment, esq. of Thorney Abbey. 

21. Rev. George Hughes, to the only 
daughter of Craven Ord, esq. of Greensted 
Hall, Essex. 

24. Edw. Walpole, esq. son of the late 
Hon, Robt. Walpole, to Miss Gildemeester, 
daughter of the jate oo G. es 

26. At Rochester, ol. Binghain 
eldest son of the Prong Dr. - Biighabs, to 
Mary, only daughter of Thos, Elliot, esq. 
Gent. Mac, February, 1815, 
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Major-gen. Sir Wm. Anson, K. C. B. 
to Miss Louisa Frances Mary Dickenson. 

27. At Wargrave, Berks, Capt. Han- 
mer of the Royal Horse Guards (son of 
Sir Thomas Hanmer, bart.) to Miss Xi- 
menes, only daughter of Sir Morris Xi- 
mienes, of Bear-place, Berks. 

30. At Edinburgh, Charles Montolieu 
Burges, esq. to Lady Mary Montgomerie. 

Lately. Rev. W. C. Wilson (eldest son 
of W. W. C. Wilson, esq. of Casterton 

Hall, Kirby Lonsdale), to Anne, eldest 
daughter of Major-gen. Neville, Pall-mall. 

Lieut.-col. Thomas, Ist Guards, to the 
daughter of Sir C. Brunsden. 

Capt. W. Birchall, R. N. to Leonora, 
third danghtas of Richard Bingham, esq. 
of Bingham’s Melcombe, Dorset. 

James Coombs, esq. banker, of Windsor, 
to Miss Brown of Marlborough. 

Rev. Wm. M‘Douall, M.A. vicar of 
Ashby de la Zouch; (nephew to the late 
Earl of Dumfries), to Miss Gandin. 

P, F. Pell, esq. of Tupholme Hai, near 
Wragby, to Eliza, eldest daughter of Wil- 
liam Waite, esq. of Boston. 

At St. Lawrenge, Isle of Thanet, Heary 
Layard, esq. of his Majesty’s Ceylon Ci- 
vil Service (brother of the Countess of 
Lindsey), to ponies only sangeier of 
Nath. Austen, esq. of 

At Bishop Wearmouth, T Wilkinson, 
esq. to Arabella, dau. of Dr. Pemberton. 

At Kirkby Overblow, Yorkshire, Capt. 
Stiles, R, N. to Louisa, second ter 
of the Hon. and Rey. Dr. Marsham, 

Florence Egan, esq. of Nenagh, co. 
Tipperary, to Dorothea, third daughter of 
of George Greenway, esq. of Attleborough 
Hall, Warwickshire. 

Hugh Hovell Farmer, esq, of _Dunsi- 
nane, Wexford, to Meliora, only daugh- 
ter of the late P. R. Myners, eq. of 
Treago, Herefordshire. 

At Ballymackey, co, Tipperary,, Major- 
gen. the Hon. Arthur Ansesiey third son 
of the Earl of Anuesley), to, beth 
ef daughter of Johan Mahon, esq... 

t Belfast, Major Crosbie, of Baily» 
helye Castle, Kerry (eldest _son.of Col, 
Crosbie, M. P,) to Miss daughter 
of Lieut.-gen. Michel of Dawlish, — 

Feb. 1. Wm. Hale, jun- esq. of 
Walden, Herts, to Elizabeth only 4 
ter of Hon, babar eT P pA 

2. Samue eq. son 
Capt, Hurd, R.N,) to Miss Frederica 
ba ey »_ dau. of Lieut.-gen, Wyoyard, 

C. Sconce, esq. to Sarah, ooly dau, 
of Rey. Dr. Knox, rector of Runwell and 
Ramsden Cray’s, Essex. 

‘At Bath, R. W. Lowry, eva, of Pome. 

roy-house, co. Tyrane, to. Anva, eldest 


daughter of the late Admiral Graves. - 
7. At Dublin, adic ove. ok Te ‘oTip- 
Castle’ Death, 
stie 
TRIBUTE 
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TRIBUTE to rar MEMORY or JAMES WEBBE TOBIN, Esa. 
(From the St. Christopher Gazette, Nov, 4,.\814.) 


1814, Oct. 30.. Died at his father’s 
estate in Nevis. of a fever, James Webbe 
Tobin. esq.—Richly endowed with virtues 
and talents, he made them ever subser- 
vient to the grand object of his life, always 
exerting himself for the benefit and hap- 
piness of his fellow-beings ; and at his 
premature death truly have the Just and 
Good, cause to mourn. 

«Mr, Printer,—Many pens are ready. to 
pay a tribute of respect to the memory of 
the Good; to furnish lays expressive of 
regret, and to verify the Poet’s observa- 
tion ;— 

* Dignum laude viram, Musa vetat mori.’ 


In private life this is seldom the case; 
but is more worthy the attention when it 
occurs, Permit me, therefore, to make a 
few remarks upon the premature death of 
Mr. Tobin, which happened on the 30th 
of last month. Events of such a nature 
excite little sensibility, unless they affect 
us more nearly than as sharers in one 
common lot ; and this will be exemplified 
in the superior character I am about to 
pourtray.— 

“ As a moralist, who lived up to the 
prem he advanced, he had few equals, 

ut-none who surpassed him.—As a dili- 
gent collector of facts, though under try- 
ing disadvantages, and a useful member 
of society in repelling exposing cor- 
ruption, ignorance, and injustice (alas 
too prevalent in some places!) he was 
unequalled. He tiad an excellence pecu- 
liar to himself, in the elucidation of his 
subject; and he certainly possessed a 
power of discrimination, and a pregnancy 
‘of animadversion, i’ a saperior degree. 
‘He never suppressed his sentiments out of 
compliment, or dread of any ove; nor ever 
suffered ‘the imbecility of men in’ power 
to escape the Tash of his censure. His 
enémies may envy his reputation, and 
what they envy they may be busy to de- 
stroy} they may be unwilling to suppose 
themselves worse than others, and theére- 
fore willing‘dnd ready to pull down from 
their ‘elevations those with whom they 
cannot tfse-to an equality.’ ‘His detés- 
tation ‘of the mearitiéss of venal ‘praise, 
was one of his “many excellencies. He 
observed ‘with ifidignation on what cha- 
ractérs tHe prostittition of praise had been 
indiscriminately lavished,” aod through 
what channels’ it had flowed; nor was the 
infatuating intoxication of flattery suffered 
to pass unnoticed, for how low the ge- 
niuses of mahy descendeil by successive 
gtadations‘of scurrility. ‘Men in general 
may not have been pleased with his sen- 
timents, ‘as hé would ‘hot counlenance, 
toch less flatter'vanity dr vice; but, on 
the contrary, took a decided’ part, ‘espe- 
cially when any thing occurred that tend- 


ed to subvert the principles of Law, Jus- 
tice, or Humanity. By his death, Charity 
has lost one of its greatest advocates ; 
Humanity one of its firmest supporters ; 
Domestic Society, one of ite happiest and 
sweetest examples; and this Community 
one of its brightest ornaments. A man, 
whose ability and worth were likely to 
produce lasting advantages to the Island ; 
a man, in fact, who will be greatly 
missed and deplored, as he would will- 
ingly have befriended the friendless, and 
was zealous to prevent. injustice from 
hurting the weak.—A mav, who as the 
wicked stood in awe of him, deterred 
them from many evil deeds by the fear 
of his representations, and who, conse- 
quently, mainly contributed to keeping 
up good order in society. If he had avy 
small failings, (and where is the mau with- 
out them ?) for the sake of his virtues, let 
the veil of charity shade them ; 
O may the turf lie light upon his breast! 
Nor farther seek bis errors to disclose, 
Nor draw his frailties. from their dread 
' abode, : pose, 
There they, alike, in trembling hope re- 
The bosom of his Father—and his tod. 


“ For a son like him to be cut off in the 
prime of life, is a severe stroke upon his 
aged and affectionate parents ; but more 
so to an amiable and disconsolate widow, 
whom he has left with four infant children 
to deplore the irrevocable departure of 
so worthy a relative. May Christian 
principles and religious resignation then 
be their comfort in,their present distress ! 
and reflection, doubtless, will shew them, 
that it is not the Tot of any human being 
to be exempt from tasting the cup of af- 
fliction. 

Nevis, Nov. 1, 1814, B.” 

Mr... J.. W. Tobin was brother to the 
late Author of ‘* The-Honey Moon,” and 
other dramatic pieces. In the parish 
church of Cove in Ireland, is a plain 
marble tablet with the following inscrip- 
lion: 

** Sacred to o memory 


o! 
Jounx Tosi, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn 
_whose remains are deposited under 
the adjacent turf. 

He died at sea, , 
near the entrancé of this Harbour, 
in the month of December 

* 1804, 
on his passage to a milder climate, 
in search of better health, 
aged 35.” 

_ That, with an excellent heart, and a 
most amiable disposition, be possessed @ 
vi imagination and a cultivated. 
entieedelien » his Dramatic writings ~ 


evince,” 
MEMOIR 
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MEMOIR or WILLIAM CREECH, Ese. or Eprvavacn, 


Jan, 14, died at Edinburgh, after a gra- 
dually increasing illness, with which he was 
seized about a year ago, Wm. Creech, esq. 
bookseller, late Lord Provost of that City, 
where for nearly half a century he was 
well known to almost every family. He 
waé the son of a most respectable Clergy- 
man; the minister of Newbattle. After a 
very complete classical education, he was, 
in early fife, at different times, on the 
Continent ; and succeeded, in the year 
1771, to that part of the business of his 
early friend and patron Mr. Kincaid, at 
that time his 'Majesty’s Printer for Scot- 
land, which was ‘not connected with the 
patent of King’s Printer. He contiuued 
in this- business for the long period of 
44 years, and was concerned in all the 
principa! publications during that time. 
He*'was frequently in the Magistracy of 
the City of Edinburgh ; and was solicited, 
in 1811, to accept the office of Lord Pro- 
vost, which, we believe, he did with re- 
luctance, and against the advice of his 
private friends, as, both from his habits 
and advanced time of life, he felt him- 
self then unsuited to so public a situation. 
But he yielded’to the wishes of his friends- 
in the Town Council. Mr. Creech was weil 
fitted to be an ornament to society: with 
a mind highly gifted and improved, he 

the most pleasing manners, and 
that habitual cheerfulness and playfulness 
of fancy which rendered his company so 
fascinating. “He was an excellent and an 
elegant scholar ; and although, from the 
extent of his business, ‘as one of the most 
eminent booksellers’ of his day, and his 
many social engagements, he had little 
leisure to direct his mind-to any delibe- 
rate literary work, yet'the frequent light 
pieces and essays which eame from bis 
pen, evinced the elegance of his taste, 
his ‘knowledge ef character, and his capa- 
bility of a higher attainment io composi- 
tion, if be had chosen to aim:at it. » Se- 
veral of these Essays, we believe, were 


afterwards collected into a small volume, ° 


entitled ‘* Edinburgh Fugitive Pieces,” 
Mr. Creech was one of the original foun- 
ders of the Speculative Seciety of Edin- 
burgh,. It has perhaps fallen to the lot 
of few mento have enjoyed, more than 
Mr. Creech did, the correspondence and 
confidence of most of the great literary 
characters who flourished in Scotland from 
about the middle to the ‘end of the last 
century. : With Lord Kaimes, Dr. Ro- 
bertson, Dr. Blair, Dr. Adam Smith, Lord 
Hailes, Lord Woodhouselee, Dr. Beattie, 
and many other illustrious authors, he 
was in habits of constant intimacy—and 
of many other eminent men of the same 
class whom we still have the happiness 
to retain among us, Professor Dugald 


Stewart, Mr. M‘Kenzie, Lord Meadow- 
baok, Dr. Gregory, &c. he possessed till 
his death the warmest friendship and es- 
teem. ‘ By the death of Mr. Creech, Edin- 
burgh has certainly lost one of its orna- 
ments; but it was not in public, so much 
as in. private life, that he shone so con- 
spicuous. His conversational talents, 
whether the subject was gay, or serious, 
or learned ; his universal good humour 
and pleasantry ; and his unrivalled talent 
in describing to a social party the pecu- 
liarities of eccentric ¢haracter, will be 
long remembered by the numerous circles 
to whom his affability so much endeared 
him, and who now 80 sincerely regret that 
he is lost to them for ever. 
—— ’ 
DEATHS. 

1814. A T\Negapatam, East Toadies, T.R, 
May 3. Stockdale, esq. of Madras, third 
son of the late Mr. Stockdale, bookseller, 
Piccadilly. 

July ... At Calcutta,” Lieiit. J. Greene, 
25th Native Infaritry, second son of Ma- 
jor J. Greene, of Waterford. “He was se- 
lected as Quarter-mast.-general iu the ex- 
pedition against the Isle of France. 

At Madras, Lieut. W. Dyneley, of the 
East India Company’s service, sixth son 
of the late R. Dyneley, esq. of Blooms- 
bury-square. 

Aug. 3. “At Trichinopoly, aged $2, Ha- 
bib'ul Nissa Begum, wife of his Hightiess 
Hussain ul Mulk Bahauder, only surviv- 
ing brother of the late Nabob of the Car: 
natic. 

Aug. 27. At Madras, A. Douglas, esq 
of Mains. 

Aug.... At Bombay, aged 25, Lieut. 
D. Saute Grant, 2d batt. Bombay Na:ive 
Infantry, eldest surviving son of the late 
Rev. James Grant, minister of Laggan; co. 
Inverness. 

Sept. ... At Batavia, Wm. Dus, esq. of 
Hackney. 

Dec. 26. At Nice, aged 36, Wa. En- 
glish Barnes, esq. of Essex-court, Temple, 
barrister-ut-law. 

At Jamaica, Elizabeth Charlotte, wife 
of Mr. Wm. Perry, formerly of Bristol. 

At Messina, in bis 25d year, ‘Lieut. 
Wm. Henry Du Vernet, Royal Engineers, 
second son of the late’ Lieut.-col. Du Ver. * 
net, R. A. 

Dec. 29. At Tottenham, in bis 55th 
year, Mr. Wm. Aston, formerly of Breads" 
street, Cheapside. 

Dec. 31, At Berlin, Her Excellency So- 
phia Wilhelmina Charlotte Maria, Coun- 
tess Von Voss, daugtiter of Major-géen. 
Pannéwitz, and relict of John Ernest Von’ 
Voss, who held several high offices in the 
Prussian’ Court, and died’ in 1793. She 
was ord ‘in 1729, and verte 4 








ren i 
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in ber 86th year. The. Countess was at 
the head of the establishment of the late 
Quren Louisa, Chief Governess of their 
Majesty’s daughters the Princesses, Dame 
des Portraits to the King and Queen, a 
member of the Prussian Order of L suisa, 
and of the Russian Order of St, Catherine 


of the second class. 


Dec. ... In the British Queen packet, on 
her passage from Ostend to Margate, in 
his 19th year, Lavington Drewry Douglass, 
and aged 9, Charles Douglass, sons of Wm. 
a esq. formerly of Teddington, 


iddlesex. 

1815. Jan. 4. At Cartlett-cottage, near 
Haverfordwest, after retiring to bed in per- 
fect health, Major-gen. John Picton, Lieut.- 
col. of the 12th foot. This gallant officer 
was brother of Lieut.-gen. Sir T. Picton, 
K. B. and nephew of the late Gen. Picton. 

an 5. At Farndon, —— (the seat 
of W. Smith, esq. M. P.) aged 21, Jeho- 
saphat Pestaee ph be of St. John’s 
College, Cambri eldest son of Jehosa- 
phat Postle, esq. of Colney, near Norwich. 

At Sidmouth, after 18 months illness, 
aged 23, Jonathan, eldest ‘son of Mr. 
Hevwiett, of Rolis-buildings, solicitor. Also 
on the 15th of Sept. 1814, aged 21, Ben- 
jamin, his second son, midshipman on 
board H, M. ship Hermes, in which he was 
killed in an unsuccessful attack upon Fort 
Bowyer, on Point Mobile, America. 

At Berlin, in his 77th year, General 
L’Estocq. He was born at Hanover in 
1738 ; entered the Prussian army in !'768, 
and, during a service of 56 years, display - 
ed under three monarchs, and in five wars, 
the courage and talents of a hero, com- 
bined with the sentiments of a philan- 
thropist. In the obstinate battle of Eylau 
he wor never-fading laurels. 

Jan. 6. Aged 15, Maria, second daugh- 
ter of Mr. Brown, surgeon, Blackfriars-road. 

At his brother’s, © Charlotte - street, 
Bloomsbury, aged 30, Mr. J. Warner 
Waskett, tate of Hockham, Norfolk. 

At Brentford,-suddenly, Joseph Pitt, 
esq.; im Tifeloved and , in death 
regretted and lamented. 


On Champion-hill, Camberwell, in his 


59th year, William Gonne, esq. 

At Woolwich, Emily, eldest davghte 
of Capt. Bright, R. M. 

At Clifton, Miss Lambert, last surviv- 
ing daughter of Gustavus Lambert, esq. 
of Bow Park, Meath, Ireland. 

At Staverton vicarage, in his 71st year, 
Rev. W. Chase, B.D. late of Christ's 
church, prebendary of Wells, vicar of 
Staverton, and in the commission of the 
peace for Northampton. 

Jan. 7. ' Aged 19, Elizabeth, only 
daughter of Mr. T. Glover, of the Bank 
of 


England. 

In Wandsworth-road, aged 31, Charles 
Wm. Tonyn, esq. late captain of the 48th 
regt. youngest son of Gen, Tonyn. 





[Feb. 


At Chelsea, John Peter Roberdeau, esq. 
a gentleman whose pen has been success- 
fully devoted, both avowedly and ano- 
nymously, to varivus branches of the 
Belles Lettres ; and of whom we shali give 
some memorrs in our next. : 

Aged 83, Rev. John Clutton, vicar of 
Portslade, Sussex, rector of Hangleion, 
and late of Magdalen college, Cambridge. 

Jan. 8. Iu Little Stanhope-street, Alex. 
ander James Findlater, esq. of the Island 
of Jamaica. 

Cornelius Low Wallace, esq. of Eltham. 

James Bennett, esq. of Cadbury-house, 
co, Somerset. 

T.France, esq. of Bostock-hall, Cheshire. 

At the Glebe-house, Tandragee, after 
confinement, aged 38, Mrs. Carter, wife 
of the very Rev. the Dean of Tuam. 

Jan. 9. In Lincoln’s-inn-fields, after a 
long iliness, Joseph White, esq. 

The wife of James Webb, esq. of Wo- 
kingham, Berks, whose loss will be severely 
felt, not only by her family, but by a 
numerous poor who were in the constant 
habit of experiencing from her every at- 
tention to their comfort, aod every alle- 
viation to their distresses, by her season- 
able benevolence and humanity. 

Ia his 76th year, Rev. James Morice, 
A. M, late of Christ church, rector of Bets- 
hanger, Kent, aod 38 years vicar of 
Flower, co. Northampton. 

At Cambridge, very suddenly, aged 77, 
Edward Gillam, esq. banker. 

At Falmouth, Patty, wife of Cept. Bul- 
lock, daughter of the late H. Bawden, esq. 
formerly collector of that port. 

At Aberdeen, the wife of Alexander 
More, esq. collector of the customs there, 
daughter of the late Alexander Innes, esq. 
of Cowie, co. Kincardine. 

Jan. 10. In Duke-street, St. James’s, 
Jane R. Bowen, fourth daughter of Dr. 
John Bowen. 

Mr. Bichard Cookes, of Rush - hill, 
Wandg#orth-road, and of Water - lane, 
Tower-street. 

Aged 83, Thomas Normansell, esq. of 
Gloucester-street, Portman-square. 

Mr. C. J. Watson, eldest son of T. 
Watson, esq. of Ratcliff. 

At Ardley, in his 58th year, Rev. Tho- 
mas Hind, rector of Ardley and Westwell, 
Oxon, and viear of Calworth, Northamipt. 

At York; Kev. Hf. Daonett, A. M. late 
~ poo rea ‘ ; — rector of 

4 8, Liverpool, and curate of Wrax- 
all and Atworth, Wilts. 

At Malton, co. York, Mrs. Lambert, 
relict of David Lambert, esq. ; 

At Herringswell, Suffolk, ‘Robert Mure, 
esq. formerly of Penchurch-street. 

-At Glanrhwdw-place, co. Carmarthen, 
in his 87th year, David Saunders, esq. son 
of D. Saunders, esq. of Pentre, co. Pem- 


broke, by Susannah, daughter of Wm. 
Morgan, 
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Morgan, esq. of Lianlyn-house, in the 
same county, sister to the father of the 
late M, Morgan, esq. author of the inge- 
nious “Essay on the Character of Fal- 
staff,” and under-secretary of state to 
the first Marquis of Lansdown, when 
Earl of Shelburne. Mr. Saunders was 
High Sheriff for Carmarthen in 1797, 
and in the commission of the Peace for 
the counties of Carmarthen and Cardigan, 
and deputy-lieutenant for Carmarthenshire. 

At Rome, in bis 89th year, Rev. Fran- 
cis Deacle, B. D. fellow of Magdalen col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Jan. 11. Ia Chatham-place, in conse- 
quence of an apoplectic attack on the 9th 
inst. aged 67, Richard Witts, esq. 

At Hornsey, aged 82, Mrs. Danvers, 
widow of the late John Danvers, esq. 

At Plymouth Dock, suddenly, Mr. 
Brown, assistant surgeon there. 

la Edinburgh, Francis Humberstone 
Mackenzie, Lord Seaforth, Baron Macken- 
zie, of Kintail, co. Ross, (so created 1797) 
FP. R.S. F.L.S. a lieut.-general in the 
army, and lord lieutenant of Ross-shire, 
He was horn June 9, 1754, and married 
Mary, daughter of Rev. Baptist Proby, 
Dean of Litchfield, uncle to. John Joshua 
Lord Carysfort, by whom he has issue: 
William- Frederic, his successor ; George 
Levison-Boucherett ; Francis-John; Ma- 
ry; Frederica-Elizabeth, married in 1804, 
to Sir Samuel Hood, K. B.; Frances-Ca- 
therine; Caroline ; Chariotte-Elizabeth ; 
Augusta-Anue; and Helen, His lordship 
was for several years governor of Barba- 
does, from whence he had not long returned. 

At Paris, celebrated for the charms of 
her wit, and the. qualities of her heart, 
aged 25, the Princess of Leon, daugiiter- 
in-law of the Duke of Rohan, leaving ber 
family and ber husband in a state of de- 
spair, ‘Three days previous, she was en- 
gaged to dine with the Duke of Orleans ; 
and when dressed, a lighted taper at the 
fire-place atiracted her crape dress, and 
set it in flames. The Princess, by her 
agitated efforts to extinguish the blaze, 
only assisted it to spread more rapidly. 
The house roused by her cries, ran to her 
assistance, and found her in a horrible 
state, All the exertions of medical skill 


were vain.—The:Princess was universally: 


held to be one of the most accomplished 
and amiable personages of the age. She 
was the ornament of the Salons, in the 
flower of youth, of natural genius, and of 
a highly cultivated mind. A few days be- 
fore her death, she remarked to a friend, 
“that, after a retrospection on her past 
life, the word malhenr was unknown to her; 
and that, eminently happy in ber domes- 
tic and social affections, every day fur- 
nished her with new. reasons to be more 
fondiy attached to existence.” Her sail- 


ties, for which she.was justly distinguished, : 


\ 
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never cost her a friends; and her morality 
ched, 


was never impea 

At Lisbon, John Young, esq. proprietor 
aod publisher of “ The Invervess Journal.” 

Jan. 12. Of consumption, Louisa Fran- 
ces, wife of Mr H.M. Rodford, surgevn, 
&c. Newington place, Kennington. 

George Coare, esq. of Bruce-grove, 
Tottenham. 

At Alphington-lodge, near Exeter, the 
wife of Hugh Lumsden, esq. advocate, 
Edinburgh, daughter of Alexander Breb- 
ner, esq. Aberdeen, 

Jan. 13, At the Oval, Kennington, -in 
her 70th yar, Mrs. Elizabeth —_ 
widow of the late Mr. John Palimg, St. 
Martin’s-lane, Canuon-street. 

Jan. 14. Inher 22d year, Rachel, wife 
of Mr. Thomas Gill, of Spital-squa:e. 

Aged 32, Mr. Charles. Moore, linen- 
draper, and one of the chamberiains of 
Oxford 


Mr. Thomas Holmes, of Coventry, who 
had been wavelling-agent to the house of 
Morris, Ratcliff, and Smith, and Morris 
and Co, upwards of 30 years ; which situ- 
ation he supported with tbe urmost faith- 
fulness and industry, and to the full satis- 
faction ef his employers. 

At Bath, Joseph Beete, esq. late of the 
Colony of Demarary. 

At Paris, aged 60, Mademoiselle Rau- 
cour, a celebrated actress of the Tiéatre 
Frangois, and a woman of respectable 
Character. Her corpse, attended by a 
string of carriages, and a large concourse 
of people of ail ranks and descriptions, 
was brought for interment, on the morning 
of the 17th, tothe church St, Roque. By 
the rigorous ordinances of the Romish 
worship, Actors and Actresses are in « 
state of excommunication ; which, if en- 
forced, would deprive them of the bene- 
fits of Christian burial. Many years have 
passed. away since any such barbarous 
exclusion was practised here; and, cer- 
tainly, the attendants on the remains of 
this deceased Performer were little pre- 
pared for the disappointment which await- 
ed them, when they found -the gates of 
the church locked against them, and ad- 
mission peremptorily refused. ‘Their dis- 
may was succeeded by the universal in- 
dignation of the spectators. An immense 
crowd began to assemble; cries of fury: 
and vengeance were heard io all .the ad- 
joining quarters of Paris; the Rue St. 
Honoré, and all the avenues withia -a 
quarter of a mile of the scene, were 
blocked up by the populace. The chureh- 
doors were bruke open, but no priest ap- 
peared, and the most frightful disturb- 
ance was apprehended; nor was it sup- 
posed that» the effects of the popular 
agitation would end with the cause which 
had produced it In the: mean time a 
message was sent te the King, supplicat- 

ing 
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ing his Majesty’s interposition, for the 
sake of humanity and for the publie peace 
of the capital. The first answer returned 
from the castle was, that the :affair' be- 
longed to the jurisdiction of the! Church, 
and that the King could not imtermeddle 
with the Spiritual Authorities: A second 
deputation proceeded to the Thuilleries, 
as the tumult increased, and the danger 
of some movement approaching to insur- 
rection became every moment more vi- 
sible. At the same time a declaration 
was communicated to the Court, on the 
part of all the actors, actresses, and at- 
tendants on every theatre in Paris, that 
if the remains of Mademoiselle’ Raucour 
were not instantly admitted. to the privi- 
leges of Christian sepultare, they would 
in a body: read- their recantation, and 
adopt either. the Lutheran, or the Cal- 
vinistic faith, The second message 
succeeded better than the first, and 
breught back an order from the King to 
the priesthood, to receive the corpse and 
read the funeral service. This was ac- 
cepted-by the multitude as a pledge of 
peace :. long, loud, and reiterated shouts 
broke from. possibly 20,000 people, “‘ Vive 
le Roi—a bas les Caloties—a bas les Calo-~ 
tins—au diable les Calotins !” The cere- 
mony was then perfurmed, but with 
‘« maimed rites.”. The gens d’armerie a 
cheval, a detachment of gardes du corps, 
and afterwards of regular cavalry, were 
brought forward to quell the tumult.. The 
military of all classes acted with exem~: 
plary forbearance, and, not a single. life 
was:lost, nor a blow with the sabre given. 
The same Priest who raised the disturb- 
ance of this morning, bad once attempted 
something of the same,kind early in the 
reign.of Buonaparte; but pretensions of 
that mature were pot to the taste of him 
whe never tolerated a double tyranny— 
the offending Curé was in consequence 
put out of office. —An article in the Jour- 
nal des Debats of Feb. 16, which appears 
to eome from the pen of M.Chateaubriand, 
apologizes for: the conduct of the Paro« 
ehial Priest on the occasion, by adverting 
to the opinions of the Primitive Christians, 
respecting the profession of Players ; and 
by. observing, that, from conscientious 
motives, he might refuse to celebrate the 
funeral of one who, .be had. reason to 
suppose, did not die in tee communion of 
the: Church. 

Jani 15. At her mother’s, Camberwell, 
the-daughter of the late John Buxton, esq. 

At Liley-Hill, the seat of Henry Vin- 
cent, esq, General the Hon, Wm. Hervey, 
uncle to the Earl of Coventry, and nearly 
related to the Countess of Liverpool and 
the.Earl of Bristol...He was. a ‘peculiar 
favourite of his Majesty. His life and 
fortune were. devoted to the diseovery and 
relief of deserving objects. 


[Feb. 


At) Lambeth, aged 83, Mrs. Frances 
Blyth. 

At Paris, the Duke de Fleury, Peer of 
France, and First Gentleman to Louis 
XVII. About a fortnight before, he 
broke his. teg, but appeared to have re- 
covered from that accident. Some friends 
who had passed the evening with him left 
him at 10 o’clock, and be died at 11. 

At Vienna, Wm. Montagu, esq. second 
son of Mathew Montagu, esq. of Port- 
man-square. 

At Copenhagen, aged 74, the learned 
astronomer Bugge, having served ‘the State 
58 years, under three Kings.’ 

Jan. 16. In Gower-street, Bedford 
square, in his 9lst year, Samuel Gist, 
esq. who is said to ‘have amassed more 
than half a million of money. He was 
formerly captain of a Carolina mer- 
chant-ship, and afterwards entered Lloyd’s 
Coffee-bouse; and was one of its most 
fortunate adventurers, and from which lie 
retired about 20 years ago.. For some 
time preceding his death, be ‘sought with 
great anxiety for any family of his own 
singular name, in the hope of fixing upon 
a male inheritor the bulk of his vast pro- 
perty ; but without success. He was edu- 
cated in the Free School at Bristol; MrJ 
Sellick, of Bristol, a by the mo 
ther’s side, is likely eventually to posses# 
the bulk of his fortane, which is most un- 
expected, he having only occasionall: 
had.any communication with the Seonaeaie ; 
His two daughters are, however, hand- 
somely vided for.—Mr. Gist has be- 
queat a very ‘handsome legacy to the 
schoo! in which he was educated, 

At Wincanton, aged 75, Wm. Bracher, 
a respectable member of the Society of 
Friends. 

In North Wales, R. B, Hesketh, esq. of 
Bamford-hall, Lancashire. 

Jan. 17, Mr.-Thomas Froggatt, of the- 
Bank of England. 

At Wm. Wilberforce’s, esq. Kensington: 
Gore, aged 53, Henry Thornton, esq, 
(of the firm of Down, Thornton,. and 
Free, bankers), M. P. for Southwark, for 
which borough he was first returned in 
1783. He was the founder of the Sierra 
Leone Company, of which he was chair- 
man in 1789. He seconded’ Mr. Fox’s 
motion for the repeal of the Shop-tax, | [u 
1797, he voted with Mr. (now Lord) Grey, 
in favour of Parliamentary Reform; in 
the same Session he moved the previous” 
question, on a motion of his Lordship for 
censuring Ministers for the advances made 
by the Bank. He sustained two violent 

lecti i tests for Southwark, in 





bead —) 
1806, and }807; and sat in seven Parlia- 
ments, besides the present, for Southwark, « 
a period of 32 years. A more upright, 
ind: nt, and truly virtuous man, has ' 
never adorned the Senate; nes 
, i 
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life. he was one of the most splendid orna- 
ments of society. His remains were re- 
moved on the 24th for interment at Clap- 
ham. 

At Somers-town, suddenly, on her way 
home, Mrs, Butler, formerly housekeeper 


to Lady Fraser. 


. Aged 63, Sir James Nassau - Colleton, 
He succeeded his coasin: Sir John 
Snell Colleton in the title; and is him- 
self succeeded by his son,, Major James 
Roupell Colletou, 

At Hinckley, aged 80, Robert Jesson, 
one of.the people called Quakers. He had 
long been at the head of the profession in 
and about that place. 

In his 71st year, Joseph Smith, esq. one 
of the oldest members of the corporation 
of Bristol. 

In Bristol, aged 31, 
Hutchins. 

At Calais, Emma, widow of Sir Wm. 
Hamilton. ‘The origin of this Lady was 
very humble, and she had experienced all 
those vicissitudes in early life which too 
generally attend females whose beauty 
has betrayed them into vice,,and which 
unhappily praves the chief means of sub- 
sistence. Few women, who have attracted 
the noti¢e of the world at large, bave led 
a life of more freedom. When, however, 
she became such an object of admiration 
as to attract the attention.of Painters, she 
formed connexions which, if. she had con- 
ducied herself with prudence, .might have 
raised. her into independence, if not. afflu- 
ence. Romney, who evidently felt a 
stronger admiration for .her than what he 
might be supposed to entertain merely. as 
an Artist, made her the frequent subject 
of his pencil, His admiration. remained 
till the close of his life jn undiminished 
ardour. The late Charles Greville, well 
known for his refined taste in. piriu, and 
who was a prominent character in the 
world of gallantry, was the: Protector, to 
use the well-bred language of, the. polite 
circles, of Lady : Hamilton, « for some 
years; and. when his upcle, the late Sir 
William Hamilton, wanted to, take abroad 
with him a ché?e amie, he-recommended 
the Lady. with so good @ character, that:Sir 
William took her with him; .and, having 
a_reliance on her. fidelity, married her, 
Sir William returoed to this county, :for 
the purpose of getting ber iatreduced at 
Court, in order to. procure .a similar ho- 
nour, for,ber at the Court.ef Naples; but 
found.it impossibie for him to enable her 
to pass over that chaste, barrier which de- 
fends the purity of British Majesty. Sir 
William, therefore, retarned, to: Naples ; 
and the Lady, by. her own taleots .and 
assiduity, recommended herself so,.well to 
the King and Queen of that-kingdom, that 
she became a great favourite.with both, 
and particularly with the latter. be 


Captain B.: K. 


friendship between’ Lady Hamilton and 
our great Naval’ Hero, Nelson, is too well 
known to need any record in this place. 
It is, however, much to be regretted that 
she was induced to give ‘ Letters” to the 
world, which were more calculated to dis- 
play his private opinions .and feelings, 
than to increase the bustre ‘of his public 
character.—But she, perhaps; might urge 
the plea of Shakspeare’s Apothecary, 
“* My poverty, but not my will; consents.” 
—By a codicil to his will, written am hour 
before the battle of Trafalgar, he con- 
firmed all the legacies he had made to 
her ladyship, and to her daughter, Ho- 
ratia Nelson. This document was found 
in the possession of Lady Hamilton. In 
private life, she was a humane and gene- 
rous woman; intoxicated with the flattery 
and admiration which attended her in a 
rank of life so different from the obscure 
condition in her early days, but always 
affable, kind, and obliging to all whom 
she had any opportunity of serving by ber 
influence.—Her Ladyship’s death has oc- 
casioned another example of French into- 
lerance, similar to that which occurred on 
the decease of Mademoiselle Raucour, 
(see p. 181.) _ In the- village near Calais, 
where she died, there was no Protestant 
clergyman; and no Catholic priest would 
officiate, because she was a heretic: she 
was.even refused Christian burial; no 
coffin was allowed, but the body was put 
in a sack, and cast in.a hole. An Eng- 
lish gentleman, hearing-of this barbarity, 
had the body dug up, put in a coffin, and 
interred, though not in the church-yard. 

Jan. 18. In Great Surrey-street, Black- 
friars-road, aged 89, Mrs.’ Levick, relict 
of the late Mr, Samuel’ Levick, of Nor- 
folk-street, Strand. 

Captain Weair, of the East India Com- 
Pany’s service. 

Aged 80, David Cuming, esq. of High- 
bury-place. - 

At Walworth, in -her'7%h year, Mrs, 
Elizabeth, Foster. 

At Montrose, -aged"84,*Mr. A. Mearns, 
ship-master. ‘He was one of the crew 
of. the Solebay: frigate, which éngaged 
with M. Thurot, .off the Redhead, : in‘ May 
1759. 

At Paris, the Marquis de Bovufijers, 
known more generally by: the title of Che- 
valier de Boufflers.—He.was a- member 
of the French Academy, aud one of the 
Assistant Administrators of the Mazarine 
Library. ‘He had robbed of ail his 
property, during the Revolution ; and sup- 
ported bimself only ‘by his writings. He 
was the author of *:Alime,” and several 
other light pieces, distinguished for their 
humour and gaiety. 

Jan..19. -Mr, Shutt, of Newgate-street, 
tea-dealer, 

Mr, Dolajan, of the-Stamp-office. : 
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In his 35d year, Mr. James Robins, of 
Great Russell-stree:, Bioomsbury, whose 
fortitude and resignation under sufferings 
for 28 weeks (uceasioned by the rupture 
of a vessel on his lungs, which terminated 
ina decline) were truly exemplary. 

After a jong-protracted state of suffering, 
aged 19, Eliza, che adoptive daughter of 
Madame Dupont, of Russell-square. In 
her were united great disinter-stedness 
‘and elevation of mind, acuie sensibility, 
and real bumility. Taken from obscurity, 
she became an unconscious example of 
gratitude, benevolence, and piety. By 
the pleasure she feit in the performance of 
every duty, her actions seemed to fl.w from 
= and piety. From infancy she 
ived. as she might die; having a strong 
sense of the presence of her Creator, to 
whom in prayer few young persons could 
be more fervent. Her removal from this 
life is the more lamented, as with her, the 
influence of a truly virtuous, amiable cha- 
vacter, is lost; yet from the purity and 
piety of her mind, most conspicuous du- 
ring her illness, much consolation is derived. 

Mr. George Truwhitt, solicitor; who 
transacted the business of the parish of St. 
Mary-le-Strand nearly 40 years, 22 of 
which be was Vestry Clerk. 

At Henley, Oxon, in bis 85th year, Sa- 
muel P. Rolls, esq. 

John Chamberlain, esq. of Red-bill, in 
the commission of ‘he peace for Nouing- 
ham, and Sheriff in 1784. 

At Exeter, Harriet, daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. Hind, late vicar of Rochdale, 
Lancashire. 

Aged 57, Mr. John Goldthorp, of Brig- 
house, near Halifax, card-maker, a man 
possessed of stvoog natural talents, and of 
the most inflexible integrity; whose at- 
taiments were Various, and may be 
thought extraordinary when the disadvan- 
tages of his education are taken into scon- 
sideration. He was skilled in almost all 
the branches Of natural. philosophy, and 
had some knowledge of chemistry, which 
he chiefly acquired by the great encou- 
ragement he gave to lectures in those 
sciences; and to a circulating library at 
Brighouse, which he greatly contributed to 
establish. He was also a great proficient 
in music, which he probably valued more 
than any other of his acquirements, 

At Durham, aged 52, Mr. R. Wethe- 
rald, priater, youngest son of the late Mr. 
R. Wetherald, who was the first that estab- 
lished the printing- business in Sunderland. 

At Clifton, Bridgend, co. Glamorgan, 
Joho Blackwell, esq. late of Bristol. 

Jan. 20. In Montague-place, Monta- 
gue square, aged 66, Mary, wife of Ri- 
chard James Lawrence, esq. of Fairfield, 
Jamaica. She was bora in Jamaica, the 
daughter of Thomas Hall, esq. of Kirk- 
patrick, and Worcester, (descended from 
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the antient family of the Halls of Worces- 
tershire) by Mary, daughter of David 
Dehbaney, esq. of Barbican, and the Point, 
(descended from a noble family in the Ne- 
therlands). Distinguished for her beauty, 
she was pourtrayed by West in two of his 
most admired pictures: first, as Una; 
and secondly, a« Fidelia, in his Fidelia and 
Speranza; but the memory of her virtues 
will survive the works of the artist. Her 
husband and five sons regret her. She is 
interred in the chapel of St. John Wood, 
Mary-le-bone. 

In Upper: Berkeley-street, Mrs. Hol- 
lingberv, relict of the late Dr. Hollingbery. 

In Woburn-place, Anne, wife of T. 
Hasker, esq of the Post-offiee. 

Huet Johnson, esq. of Well-walk, Hamp- 
stead. 

At Tottenham-green, aged 17, Mary, 
daughter of Wiiliam Phillips, esq. 

At Dickleburgh, Norfolk, Mrs, Susan 
Ayton, daughter of the late John Ayton, 
esq. of Harleston, Norfolk. 

At Bath, Mary, wife of Frederick Lin- 
deman, esq. his Britannic Majesty’s Con- 
sul at Bahia. 

Jan. 21. In Mark-lane, after more 
than five years unexampled suffering, aged 
42, Mary, wife of T. Barrett, esq. 

At Ealing, Middlesex, in his 65th year, 
Charles Armstrong, esq. of Upper Char- 
Jotte-street, Fitzroy-square. . 

At Caversham, Oxon, in his 109d year, 
Mr. H. Cottrell, tate of Burghfield, Berks. 

At Stoke, near Plymouth, the wife of 
Capt. Cumby, of H. M. S. Hyperion. 

Jan. 22. The wife of Mr. J. Purser, of 
Finch-lane, Cornhill. 

At her son’s, Hackney, in her 94th year, 
Mrs. Urquhart. 

At Newington, in her 77th year, Mrs. 
Anne Biddle. 

In his 61st year, Wm. Leigh, esq. of 
Roby-hall, near Liverpool. 

At Mr. Twamley’s, Warwick, aged 61, 
Mrs. Kettle, relict of John Kettle, esq. of 
Over Seile, co. Leicester ; daughter of ihe 
late Mr. Twamley, of Warwick. 

After a short illness, aged 19, Sarah 
Lloyd, second daughter of Richard Sum- 
mers Harford, of Ebbw Vale, co. Mon- 
mouth, iron-master. 

Jan. 23. Iu his 70th year, James Henry 
Casamajor, esq. of Manchester-square, 
lately a member of the Government of 
Madras, He had served the East India Com- 
pany above 40 years, with a zeal, fidelity, 
and integrity, exceeded by none ; his vir- 
tues in private life justly endeared him to 
all, and render his Joss irreparable. 

In Wimpole-street, aged 71, Joho Craw- 
ley, «sq. of Stockwood, near Luton, Beds. 

In Argyli-street, after a most lingering 
avd painfal iliness, borne with that pa- 
ticn’ resignation and unaffected piety ac- 
quired only by a well-spent life, in her 
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49th year, Mary, wife of Wm. Honywood, 
esq. of Sibton, Kent, and Marks-hall, Essex. 
At Richmond, Surrey, J. Henry, esq. 
many years surgeon i io the army. 
At King’s-end, (Leyton, Essex,) belong- 
ing to the parish of Walthamstow, Mrs. 
Mary Rudd, aged about 74 years, between 


40 and 50 of which were spent in the fa- . 


mily of Mr. and Mrs, Forster. 

On his way to Malden, in an apoplectic 
fit, in his 76th year, S, Bawtree, esq. an 
opulent farmer and grazier, of Southmin- 
ster-hall, Essex. 

Aged 76, Mr. W. Scrivens, of Hastings, 
Sussex. 

In bis 69th yea#, Samuel Edwards, esq. 
of Cotham-lodge, Bristol. 

Mr. Wm. Phillips, printer, Bristol. 

J.S. Harford, esq. of Blaize-Castle, an 
eminent banker of Bristol. 

Mary Anae, eldest daughter of J, Black- 
berrow, esq. of Banwell-court, Somerset. 

Jan. 2%. At Sardinia-house, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields, Rev. Thomas Rigby, D. D. 

In Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 
Charles Smith, esq. formerly captain in 
the 25th foot. 

On Lambeth-terrace, in her 84th year, 
Mrs. Swabey, relict of Sam. Swabey, esq. 

In Bruoswick-place, City-road, in his 
70th year, Mr. James Lewis Desormeaux. 

At ington-green, of a consumption 
occasioned by fatigue in the Peninsula, 
Frederick Chamberlaine, esq, lieutenant 
ofthe 16th orQueen’s light dragoons, young- 
est son of the late J. Chamberlaine, esq. 

 Muddiford-house, vear Christchurch, 
Hants, John Barnes, esq. of the Stock 
Exchange, who was placed, through his 
talents and integrity, at the head of the 
list of Members of the Stock Exchange 
who have contracted with Government for 
the late Loans , and in this high trust re- 
ceived the cordial thanks of that body 
for his honourable conduct. 

Aged 16, Anne, eldest daughter of Rev. 
W. Mairis, D.D. rector of St. Peter’s, 
Wallingford, Berks, and vicar of Bishop’s 
Lavington, Wilts, 

At Bath, eee 62, Sir Charles Warre 
Malet, bart. of Wilbary-house, Wiits. He 
was in1785 appointed plenipotentiary to the 
court of the Peshwa, or head of the Mah- 
rattas; previously to which he had visited 
the Great Mogul, and been created one of 
the nobles of his empire. He was also for 
some time acting governor of Bombay, 
and left India in 1798. He was created a 
Baronet Feb. 12, 1791. 

Jan. 25. oa Thayer-street, at an ad- 
vanced age, Mrs. Elizabeth Tufnell, sister 
of the late Colonel Tufnell, Royal Regi- 
ment of Horse-guards, Bhues. ; 

In his 85th year, G. Aikin, esq. of 
Banner-square, formerly of the [sland of 
Santa-Cruz. 

Gent. Mac. February, 1815. 
12 
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In Upper Seymour-street, suddenly, Sa- 
rah, youngest daughter of the late Rev. 
Dr. Chandler. 

In Russeli-place, Fitzroy-square, aged 
75, Mes. Moffatt, widow of Capt. J. Mof- 
fatt, of Chariton, 

At Mile-eud-green, aged 76, Rev. N, Hill. 

At Croydon, in her 79h year, Mrs. 
Foskett, relict of Joseph Foskett, ¢sq. of 
Finsbury-square, daughter of Thomas 
Moore, esq. of the same place. 

At Twickenham, L, Blair, esq. of Court- 
land, Devon. 

At High Wycombe, Bucks, of an apo- 
plectic fit, Mrs. Harman, relict of the late 
G. Harman, esq. many years senior she- 
riff of that borough; a woman who emi- 
nently adorned her station in life, and whose 
amiable qualities in every relative charac- 
ter were united with an exquisite tender- 
ness of mind and affability of manners. 
She was daughter, of the late Rev. T. Col- 
lett, rector of Rye, Kent. 

At Canterbury, J. Buckton, esq. solicitor. 

At Moffatt, Scotland, in his 79th year, 
James Jobustone, esq. late of Selcloth, 

At Paris, in bis 77th year, M. Nicholai, 
Bp, of Baziers. i 

Jan. 26. In Charles-street, Grosvenor- 
square, very deeply lamented, after a 
long and painful illness, which he sus- 
tained with truly Christian fortitude, in 
his 73d year, Sir William Charles Farrell 
Skeffington, bart.—The family of Farrell 
was, originally, of the province of Con- 
naught, in Ireland, and descended from 
the Princes of Annaly. The direct an- 
cestor of the Skeffingtons was Juhn de 
Skeffington, living in 1188, whose son, 
Sir Geoffrey de Skeffington, was, iu 1221, 
possessed of lands at Skeffington, in Lei- 
ceatershire.—Sir William was born June 
24, 1742, and served in the First Regi- 
mentof Foot-Guaards for 25 years; he was 
appointed one of the Esquires to bis Roya! 
Highness Prince Frederick, Duke of York, 
at the Installation of the Knights of the 
Most Honourable Order of the Bath in 
1772; he was Deputy Lieutenant for the 
county of Leicester, and was elected F.S. A. 
in 1793. At the important crisis of 1794 
Sir William was Colonel of the Leicester- 
shire Yeomanry Cavairy, which was the 
first regiment of Yeomanry that was coin- 
pleted and made its returns to Govern- 
ment. Sir William Skeffington was dis- 
tinguished, in private society, for the ur- 
banity of his manners; and, in public 
life, the duties of his station were upheld 
by ardour, and maintained with firmness. 
He was buried at Paddington on Feb. 6. 
He is succeeded in the title by his only son, 
now Sir Lumley St George Skeffington, a 

entieman well known in the literary and 
fashionable. world. 


In New Bond-street, Mr. Chas. Bertram. 
le 
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In. the Strand, Capt. R. Oakley, R.N. 

At Wandsworth, Surrey, in his 90th 
year, Thomas Barwis, esq. 

In his 12th year, James, fourth son of 
Stephen Cattley, esq. of Camberwell. 

At Deptford, in ber 80th year, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Meriton, widow of Capt. L. Me- 
riton, many years commander of a ship 
in the Barbadoes trade. 

At her daughter’s, London, aged 63, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hunt, of Stockton-upon- 
Tees, Durham. 

At Rev. William Clerke’s, rector of Nor- 
ton, Suffolk, aged 83, Mrs. Jervis, relict 
of the late Rev. William Jervis, many 
years the venerable minister of a respect- 
able congregation of Protestant Dissenters 
at Ipswich. This worthy and excellent 
person was one of the last surviving 
nieces of the Right Rev. Dr. Lavington, 
formerly Bishop of Exeter. She was a 
Christian in the best sense of the word ; 
whose life and conduct were strictly iu 
unison with the principles she professed. 
With a mind upright, innocent, and pure, 
and a temper well regulated, tranquil, and 
serene, she was ever conscientious in the 
exercise of those domestic virtues which 
are essential both to, persomal and social 
comfort; and in the practical observance 
of the great duties of humility, piety, and 
benevolence. In her declining years, she 
supported the depressions of age, and the 
gradual decays of nature, with exemplary 
patience, meekness, and resignation to 
the disposals of a wise and gracious Pro- 
vidence; while her growing infirmities 
were soothed and alleviated by the kindest 
solicitude and the tenderest attentions of 
filial duty and affection. She met the aweful 
appreaches of dissolution with calmness 
and composure of spirit, sustained by 
humble hope and pious trust in the pro- 
mises of the Gospel, and the inexhaustible 
consolations of infinite mercy; thus 
bearing testimony to the truth and effi- 
cacy of those exalted principles which 
suggested that instructive and affecting 
appeal—* See in what peace the Christian 
can die!” 

At Hook Norton, Oxon, Mr. James 
Harris, apothecary, &c. whose integrity 
and manly conduct procured him the ap- 
probation and esteem of an extensive circle 
of friends. He has left a wife and family. 

Jan. 27. Im Harpur-street, Red Lion- 
square, aged 87, the wife of B. Smith, esq. 

Frances-Mary, relict of the late Wm, 
Tustin, esq. of Fludyer-street. 

In Baker-street, Portman-square, R. B. 
Harcourt, esq. late of Pendley, Herts. 

At Greenwich, Mrs. Cannon, widow of 
the late E. Cannon, esq. of Rye, Sussex. 

At Cranford, co. Northampton, Doro- 
thea, the lady of Sir George Robinson, 
bart. She was the only daughter of John 
Chester, esq. of London. 
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Jan, 28. In her 61st ~~ Sarah, wife 


of Thomas Baker, esq. of Barking, Essex. 

At Bath, in his 6th year, Thomas-Al- 
fred, son of the Rev. Thomas Broadhurst, 
Belvedere House, 

Jan. 29. At the Lodge, St. John’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, aged 84, Rev. Wm. 
Craven, D.'D. master of that society, for- 
merly professor of Arabic, which profes- 
sorship he resigned in 1795. In 1750 he 
was elected one of the scholars on Lord 
Craven’s foundation. He took the degree 
of B. A. in 1753, and was fourth wrangler, 
as well as first Chancellor’s medallist ; 
M. A. 1756, and D. D. 1799, in which 
year he was elected to the Mastership, on 
the death of Dr. Chevalier. About 40 
years ago he published a small volume of 
Sermons ; and two years since a second 
edition of * Jewish and Christian Dispen- 
sations compared.” 

Jan. 50. In Abingdon-street, aged 67, 
John Bligh, esq. 

Jan. 31. In his 56th year, Wm. Rhodes, 
M. A. formerly fellow of Worcester-col- 
lege. In 1792 he was elected superior 
Bede! in the faculies of Medicine and 
Arts, in which office he conducted himself 
with the strictest integrity and punctuality. 
He was also proctor in the University 
court, and coroner for the University. 

Lately. In Chartes-street, Grosvenor- 
square, in his 43d year, Sir Charles Wat- 
kins Simpson, -bart. 

In Gloucester-place, Eliza Anne, se- 
cond daughter of Col. Hughes, M. P. 

In Charlotte-street, Portland-place, itirs. 
Katherine Lorimer, widow of Dr. Johu L. 

At her brother’s, B. Broughton, esq. 
Old Burlington-street, Mrs. Eliza-Maria 
Wood, relict of Adam Wood, esq. 

At his friend’s, Mr. Benjamin Severn, 
Queen-street, Cheapside, on bis retura 
from Mogadore, after a few days’ illness, 
George Leame, esq. 

The wife of W. Willoughby, esq. of Mi- 
tre-court, Temple, formerly of Salisbury. 

Of a cancer ip the nose, with which he 
had been afflicted two years, Mr. G. 
Wilmot, of St. George’s-fields. ; 

Lieut. G. Green, late commanding the 
Steady gun-brig. 

At Clapham-rise, aged 38, John Ma- 
thison, esq. of the East India House, who, 
with Mr. Mason, has for many years pub- 
lished “‘ The East India Calendar,” 

By opening of a wound received in 
Holland, under the Duke of York, aged 
62, Capt. Wright, of Somers’-town. 

At Brentford, Joseph Mead, esq. 

Ta returning from London to Tottenham 
with his mother in a post-chaise, aged 21, 
George Core, esq. 

On his way to Bath, for the recovery 
of his health, Gen. Bruce, late of the East 
India Company’s service, 

On her way to Bath, two days after her 
; nuptials, 
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nyptials, aged 17, Elizabeth, wife of F. 
Duplex, esq. late of Grosvenor-street. 

Berks-— H. Proctor, esq. of Windsor. 

At Donnington, near Newbury, Harriet, 
eldest daughter of the late Osman Vin- 
cent, esq. 

Cambridgeshire—At Newton, in his 79th 
year, Wm. Stevenson, esq. 

Cornwall—At Bodmin, the wife of John 
Bennett, esq, solicitor. 

At St. Columb, aged 70, H. Warne, esy. 

At Lifton, Mrs. Burne, widow of Rev, 
W. Burne, rector of that parish. 

At Treneague, St. Stephens, Mrs. Bees- 
ton, widow of H. Beeston, esq. of Mawgan. 

Derbyshire — At Hartington, Rev. B. 
Hope, 20 years vicar of that parish. 

Devon—At Exeier, Capt. C. Hotchkys, 
on the superannuated list of Post Captains. 

J. Pinhey, esq. an alderman of Exeter. 

Miss M. Burrow, eldest daughter of the 
late Robert Burrow, esq. of Exeter. 

At Sidmouth, Mrs. S. Feltham, widow of 
J. Feltham, esq. late of H:nton St. George. 

At Teignmouth, suddenly, aged 170, 
Mrs. Pidsiey, relict of J. Pidsley, esq. 

At Tavistock, Mr, Bridgeman, sen, at- 
torney-at-law, late of Dartmouth, 

At Stonehouse, S. Carpenter, esq. of 
the loner Temple, and of Tamerton, De- 
von, barrister at law, and a commissioner 
of appeals im the Excise. He was a 
y unger brother of @, Carpenter, esq. of 
M ditorbam, and of Admiral Carpenter, 

At Tracey House, Honiton, Louisa, 
youngest child of H. B. Lott, esq. 

Aged 97, Mrs. Prowse, relict of Rev, 
Thomas Prowse, vicar of Dawlish. 

Lyons Walrond, esq. of Mortrath, near 
Collumpton. © 

At Hunton, aged 96, J. Hutchinson, 
farmer; whose wife died in March last, 
aged 93, This venerable pair lived in 
wedlock near 72 years, 

At Shorncliff, aged 72, James Nooth, esq. 

At the parsonage, Berry-Narber, Jane, 
wife of Kev, W. Spence, 

Rev. T. Wright, M. A, rector of Oulde, 
co. Northampton, formerly fellow of 
Brasenose college, and senior proctor of 
the University in 1792. 

Dorset —At Hookswood, Mrs. Rideout, 
relict of Rev. P. Ridout, whom she sur- 
vived but a few weeks. (See our lasi vo- 
lume, p. 610.) 

At Chetnole, aged 91, Mrs. Mary Hew- 
lett, mother of Rev. John Hewlett, mora- 
ing preacher at the Foundling Hospital. 

Durham—At Ryhope, aftér retiring to 
bed iv perfect health, aged 45, Geo. Far- 


row, €3q. 
Essex—aAt Springfield-house, Mrs.Lyte, 
relict bf Henry Lyte, esq. and last sur- 
viviag daughter of the late Wm. Coker, 
esq. of Mapowder, co. Dorset. 
At Harwich, aged 68, Jas. Graham, esq. 
Gl tershire—At Cheltenham, after a 
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long illness, aged 64, Mrs. O'Malley, re- 
lict of General QO’ Malley, esq. of Castle- 
bar, Ireland. 

At Bristol, Sophia, youngest daughter 
of the late G. Duberley, esq. of Mon- 
mouth, sister of Sir James Duberley, of 
Gain’s-hal!, Hunts. : 

Aged 82, Rev. B. Boyes, of Eastleach. 

Rev. Samuel Pickering, M. A. rector of 
Bishop’s Cleeve. 

Hants—At Portsmouth, Lieut.-col. R. 
Campbell, major in the 72d foot. 

At Winchester, Rev. Mr. Malmesbury, 
a Roman Catholic priest. 

At Southampton, aged 62, Capt. John 
Biddulph, of the Old Buffs. 

At Itchen, near Alresford, a 56, 
Mrs. Powlet, relict of the late wv. C. 
Powlet, many years rector of Itchen, 

At Eversholt, H. Petty, sen. esq. 

Herefordshire—Mary, youngest daugh- 
ter of J. Palmer, esq. of Hereford. 

At Pennystone, near Ross, Mrs. Clif- 
ford, relict of W. Morgan Clifford, esq, 

At Leominster, Mrs. Kinsey, relict of 
Rev. Mr.Kinsey, of Wactou, ¢o. Hereford. 

James Moutgomery Watts, ouly soa of 
Rev. James Watts, vicar of Ledbury, 

Aged 76, Mrs. Sherburne, relict of John 
Sherburne, esq. of Titley. 

Rev. John Jones, M. A. rector of Poy. 

Herts—At Baldock, aged 87, Mrs.Fryer, 
who lived in the service of George II. a 
was in the room at the time of his death. 

Lancashire—At Liverpool, aged 76, A. 
Keeling, esq. formerly of Tunstall, co, 
Stafford. 

At Liverpool, aged 23, Charlotte, eldest 
daughter of Joseph Greaves, esq. 

Geo. Edw, Dale, esq. banker, Liverpool. 

Mr. Wa. Peel, of Peel-fold, near Biaek- 
burn, cousin to Sir Robert Peel, bart. 

Leicestershire — At his father’s, Seal. 
wood, neat Ashby-de-la Zouch, Walter 
Patrick, esq. late of Jamaica, planter. 

Aged 84, J. Goode, gent. of Cossington, 

At Newton Unthank, Thomas Chamber- 
lain, gent. 

Lincolnshire—At Lincoln, aged 90; Mr. 
Alderman Kent, who served the office of 
Mayor in 1780 and 1787, was chamber- 
laia in 1757, and bigh sheriff in 1760. 

Monmouthshire—At Chepstow, Mrs. Eli- 
zabeth Kaowles, the last branch of a re- 
spectable family there. 

Elizabeth, daughter of John Davis, D.D. 
late vicar of Monmouth. 

Norfolk — At Norwich, aged 82, John 
Cafande, esq. 

In the Upper Close, Norwich, Mrs. 
Peach, relict of the late Edward Peach, 
esq. of Sundridge, Kent, and forme 
widow of Rev. Edward Leathes, of 
ham, Norfolk. 

At Aylesham, P. Cor n, esq. b » 

Northumberland — At Newcastle, Rear- 
adm. W. Charileton, 

Notte 
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Notis—At Southwell, Mrs. Lindley, re- 
lict of —— Lindley, esq. of Mansfield. 

Salop—The wife of Rev, James Mat- 
thews, of Shrewsbury. 

John Povey, esq. of Derwen-y-pandy, 
Oswestry. 

Rev. R, W. B. Hill, rector of Waters 
Upton, eldest son of Rev, Robert Hill of 
Hough, Cheshire. 

Somerset — At Bath, Rev. Henry Wil- 
liams, rector of Charlbury, Dorset. 

At Bath, Rt. Hon, Lady Clarina, relict 
of the late Gen. Lord Baron Clarina, of 
the kingdom of [reland, who was in the 
battle of Culloden, and commanded the 
grenadiers at the taking of Havannah, 
Niagara, &c. Her Ladyship was one of 
the daughters of the first Earl of Leitrim. 

At Bath, Mrs. Evans, relict of Charles 
Evans, esq. of Jamaica, 

At Bath, aged '71, Brownlow Bate, esq. 
son of Rev. J. Bate, formerly rector of 
Easton, and dean of Stamford. 

At Bridgewater, Wim. Anstice, esq. an 
eminent surgeon, and one of the alder- 
men of that borough. 

At Shepton Mallet, aged 54, Mr. Tho- 
mas Skone, an eminent brewer, and a 
truly benevolent and upright man. 

At Timsbury, Elizabeth, wife of Rev. B. 
Smith, daughter of the late Bush, 
esq. of Bradford, Wilts. 

“ At Nether Stowey, Mrs. Stevens, relict 
of the !ate Abraham Stevens, esq. 

Staffordshire — At Aldridge, aged 90, 
Mrs. Wylde, relict ef Rev. John Wylde, 
of Belibioughton, co. Worcester. 

’ At Newcastle, Edw. Ford, esq. alder- 
man, and acting partner of the banking- 
house of Horwood, Sparrow, and Co, 

The youngest daughter of Roger Vaugh- 
ton, esq. of Ashfurlon-house. 

At Oaken, near Wolverhampton, aged 
16, Henry Wood, esq. 

At Clayton, in her 82d year, Anne, re- 
lict of T. Lovatt, esq. 

Suffolk — At Bury, aged 36, W. Ba- 
sham, esq. captain of warines. 

At Bury, the eldest daughter of Dr. 
W. Norford. 

E. Stock, esq. of Church Hall, Broxted. 

At Lavenh par ge, in her 88th 
year, Mrs. Adams, relict of Rev. G. Adams, 
formerly rector of Widdington, Essex, — 

Aged 75, Mrs. F. Amys, whose life was 
exemplary, and whose death was calm 
and resigned, 

Surrey—At his seat in Surrey, Major 
Johu Meares, late of Tallabont, co. Pem- 
broke. 

Susser —— At Lewes, aged 100, David 
Gaul, esq. who was 34 years paymaster of 
the Sussex militia, and has been with the 
regiment from the time of its being em- 
bodied. 
Warwickshire—At Rugby, in his 11th 
year, Edward Ambrose Hume, youngest 











son of Abraham Hume, esq. of Bilton 
Grange, co. Warwick. 

Rebecca, wife of Wm. Anderson, esq. 
of Moseley Wake Green, near Birmingham, 

Mary, relict of J. Yates, esq. of Bor- 
desley, 

Wilts—1n the Close, Salisbury, Rev. 
Arthur Dodwell, M.A. formerly of Mag- 
dalen college, Oxford, vicar of Bishop’s 
Cannings, prebendary of St. David's, and 
nearly 40 years perpetual curate of St. 
Thomas, Oxford. 

Worcestershire—At Worcester, the’ wife 
of Thomas Brockhurst, esq. of Spring- 
field, near Gloucester. 

Yorkshire—At York, Rev. H. Dunnett, 
rector of St. John’s, Liverpool. 

At Staveley, aged 70, the wife of Rev. 
James Hartley, rector of that place. 

W. Marshall, esq. of Newton Kime, 
near Tadcaster. 

At Cottingham, aged 68, Dr. Norris, 

At Stockton, in his 8Ist year, Wm. 
Wansbrough Pinchard, esq. 

At Selby, aged 84, Thos. Weddell, esq. 

Feb. 1. In his 32d year, John Bowdler, 
jun, esq. barrister-at-law. 

In her 22d year, Anne, only daughter of 
J. Slegg, esq. John-street, Bedford-row. 

Tn Chatham-place, Mrs. Richard Witts, 
relict of R. Witts, esq. 

Feb. 2. In Lamb's Conduit-street, aged 
86, James Anderson, esq. 

Duncan Campbell, esq. Bedford- square. 

Feb. 3. At Stoke Newington, Mrs. Lu- 
cadou, relict of J. D. Lucadou, esq. 

At Rev. Dr. Stephens’s, Devanshire~ 
place, in her 85th year, Mrs. Jeffery, mo- 
ther of Mrs. Stephens, and last surviving 
Sister of the Wilkins, formerly of Great 
Lodge, near Tunbridge, Kent. 

At Twickenham, aged 35, the wife of 
Wm. Thompson, esq. 

Lady Anne Talbot, relict of W. Talbot, 
esq. of Roscommon, Ireland, daughter of 
the late Earl of Glandore. 

Feb. 4. in New-street, Spring-gardens, 
in his 70ih year, J. Birch, esq. surgeon 
extraordinary to the Prince Regent. 

At his son-in-law’s, Bishopsgate-street, 
aged 77, Mr, John Birch, of Hammersmith. 

In Portland-place, after a few days’ 
illness, in his 73d year, Sir John Sheffield, 
bart. of Normanby-hall, co. Lincoine He 
married Charlotte Sophia, eldest, daughter 
of the late Hon. and Rev, Wm. Digby, 
dean of Durham ; but, having no issue, 
the title and estates devolve on his brother, 
Rev. Robert Sheffield. His remains were 
Femoved on the 13th instant for in- 
terment in the family vault of the Dukes 
of Buckingham, at Burton Strather, co. 
Lincoln. Few men lived more respécted. 
~ Feb, 5. In bis 62d year, John Roberts, 
esq. of Lamb’s Conduit-street, 

Feb. 6. Jane, wife of Thomas Soley, 
esq. of Vernon-place, eae 

eb. 
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Feb. 8. At South Lambeth, in his 64h 
year, Thomas James, esq. 

Aged 84, Mr. Joho Hopkins, of Pater- 
noster-row, wine-merchbant. 

Aged 49, Gerard Hullman, esq. of Great 
St. Thomas Apostle, merchant. 

Feb. 9. At Broxbourne, Herts, where 
he was superintending an edition of the 
Scriptures for the use of the Syrian Chris- 
tians, Rev. Claudius Buchanan, D.D. (of 
Queen’s college, Cambridge, M. A. 1796.) 
By the death of this accompiished scholar 
and traly exempiary Divine, the Cbris- 
tian world bas sustained an irreparable 
loss. To genuine piety, liberality of sen- 
timent, and. deep scriptural erudition, 
was united in him a remarkable apostolic 
simplicity of mind and character. ‘“ Be- 
hold an Israelite indeed, io whom there is 
no guile,’ was the exclamation of all who 
knew him, His whole life was a comment 
on those words of our blessed Saviour, 
« Wist ye not that I must be about my 
father’s business?” Deeply versed in the 
Oriental languages, he conceived he should 
best promote the honour of God, and the 
happiness of mankind, by enabling “ every 
man to read the Holy Scriptures” in bis 
owntougue, Peculiarly interested m sup- 
plying a want of these to a Charch which, 
by a gracious Providence, had been pre- 
served from the times of the Apostles ia 
nearly its original purity, he was engaged 
in that labour of love to his laSt moments, 
—(See our vol. LXXXI: p. 244.) ~ 

Iu Southampton-place, Elizabeth, wife 
of Edward Eastland. esq. 

At Lambeth, aged 70, Mr. C. Lock- 
hart, many years organist of that parish. 

Feb. 10. Mr. Beazley, Parliament-str, 

Feb. 11. Ai his father’s, Hoxton, aged 24, 
Alcock Eid, esq. of Clapham. road-piace. - 

Feb, 12. At Chelsea, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Spratt, widow of the late Francis Spratt, 
esq. of Salisbury. 

In Nottingham-place, aged 84, George 
Cherry, esq. formerly chairman of the V ic- 
tualling Board, from which he had retired 
some years since, 

At Rochester-terrace, near Stoke New- 

ington, aged 73, Mr. Wm. Sewell, late of 
Cornhill. 
’ Feb. 13. In Bedford-row, of a consump- 
tion, aged 15, Charles Henry Hutton, a 
very promising youth, son of Major-gen. 
Hatton of the Royal Artillery, and grand- 
son of Dr. Hutton of Bedford-row. 

At Hammersmith, in bis 63d year, J. 
Jones, esq. 

Feb. 14. In his 22d year, in conse- 
quence of being thrown from his horse 
whiist engaged in a bunting-party in the 
neighbourhond of Killiney, George-John 
Frederick Sackville, fourth Dake of Dorset. 
This young nobleman, who bad been on a 
visit to Lord Powerscourt, was an adventu- 
fous horseman, and entered warmly into the 
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spirit of the chace. The lamentable event 
was occasioned by a leap over a kind of 
double ditch, about six feet wide, with a 
wall about two feet high: it was not con- 
sidered a dangerous leap; but the ditch 
proved rotten, and gave way. The horse 
went with it, and the animal, in an exer- 
tion to save himself, fell a second time 
upon the Duke. His Grace attempted to 
walk, but could not. He was carried to 
the nearest house. Lord Powerscourt 
asked him if be was much hurt: he 

his hand to his chest, and answered t 

it gave him great pain; and begged them 
not to talk to him. Lord Powerscourt 
sent off to Dubiin for Surgeons Cramp- 
ton and Macklin; but, before their ar- 
rival, he had expired.—Hie Grace was 
born Nov. 15, 1793. He was ummarried ; 
and, having left no brother, the Dukedom 
of Dorset, and the title of Earl of Middle- 
sex, descend to Charies Sackville Ger- 
mdine, Viscount Sackville, eidest son of 
the celebrated Lord George Sackville (who 
in 1770 assumed the name of Germaine) ; 
and the large property, or the greater part 
of it, will vest in his Grace’: sisters. 

Feb. 16. Mr. Mark Lousdale, a man 
eminent in his qualifications as a literary 
character; a man of integrity; a firm 
friend ; and possessed of a jiperal and 
valuable mind. He was a native of Car- 
lisle ; and, after having beev in the me- 
tropolis for some time, he turued his pur- 
suits, both as an author and mechanic, to 
the most intricate parts of theatrical 
amusement. His abilities procured his 
promotion to be magager of Sadler's 
Weils, ander the proprietorstips of Messrs. 
King, Wroughton, Arno!d, aud Hughes: 
he was the immediate predecessor of Mr. 
C. Dibdin. When he gave up his sitaation 
at the Wells, be became a part proprietor 
of the pictures of the Battles of Seringapa- 
tam, &c. exhibited at the Lyceum some 
years since; at which place Mr. Lonsdale 
projected that elegant and instructive 
scenic exhibition and oral description de- 
nominated Algyptidna. This exhibition 
was too classic: such a mode of rational 
amusement did vot suit the inclinations of 
the beau monde. The shadows of the 
Phantasmagoria, though terrific, were at- 
tractive! The Publick chose to be terti- 
fied, rather than informed; and the Ly- 
ceum was, therefore, subservient to all 
the lusions of a magic lanthorn. It was 
Mr. Lonsdale’s intention, had his first plan 
succeeded, to have given the peculiarities 
of the geography, natural history, and 
manaers of the mhabitants of other coun- 
tries ;—but a disarrangement of his cir- 
cumstances was the reward of his first na- 
tiona! endeavour! He then retired to Ire- 
land, where he became tutor to a young 
nobleman, till his dramatic friends, hav- 
ing determined upon drawing him mo 








his undeserved sectusion, found for bim a 
situation in the Theatre Royal, Drury- 
lane. The shock, however, which his 
mind had received, was too much for his 
constitation, natura'ly tender; and he 
expired a victim to thar neglect which his 
abilities and dispo-ition ha! not merited ! 
His remains were ¢ p» sited Ped. 23, 1515, 
in the church-yard on the South side of St. 
Clement Danes, S'rand ; attended by many 
friends, who venerated his worth when 
living, and sincerely lamemted their loss 
by his departarre. 

Feb. 20. Aged 35, Mary Anne, the wife 
of Mr. James Grace, of the Old Jewry. 





Vol. LXXXIV. Part ii. p. 678. a. The 
Rev Edward Jones was educated at Eton ; 
and removed to King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1759; B. A. 1764; M. A. 1767. 
Early in life he was patronized by Bp. 
Lowth, to whom he for some time was Do- 
mestic Chaplain ; and to whose friendship 
he was indebted for the Rectory of Upping- 
ham ; and, if we mistake not, fur some 
earlier Living. Forsome time he held the 
Rectory of Great Doddington in North- 
amptonshire. fone of his Letters, in our 
last Volame, Part I. p. 318, Mr. Jones 
says, “‘ | have been in orders more than 
fifty years ; and have resided as officiating 
Incumbent nearly the whole of that period, 
the greater part in a country village, but 
ten of them in a market-town,”—He was 
an excellent Scholar, a truly benevolent 
man, and a conscientious Divme. His 
Memory was retentive, and richly stored ; 
whieh rendered his conversation truly in- 
teresting, and his correspondence uncom- 
monly’ pleasant.—His sou, the Rev. Ed- 
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ward Jones, M. A. is vicar of Greetham, 
Rutland; and Rector of North Kilworth, 
Leicestershire. 

*,* The article in page 183, relative 
to the interment of Lady Hamilton, we 
have since been assured, is inaccurate, 
Her body was not refused Christian borial, 
on account of her religion. Such an ob- 
jection could not have been made, as a 
Catholie priest performed the last offices 
of prayer, and administered to her the sa- 
crament, a short time before her dissolu~ 
tion; no Protestant minister being at 
hand. ‘he fact is, that that lady having 
incurred many very considerable debts at 
Calais and its neighbourhood, no person 
would undertake to furnish her faneral ; 
aad she was on the point of being buried 
in a spot of ground appropriated to the 
poor, when an English merchant, resident 
in Calais, considering the services she had 
formerly rendered her country, and the 
wretched situation of the daughter of 
Lord Nelson (who, in compliance with her 
father’s wishes, had never heft Lady Ha- 
milton), offered to become responsible 
for the charges of her fureral, which was 
respectably performed in the cimetitre 
(church-yard) at Calais; all the English 
gentlemen in Catais ami its vicinity, to 
the number of fifty, attending as mour- 
ners. ‘The mrerchant above alluded to, 
finding that 2 process was commenced to 
detain the person of Miss Horatia Nelson 
for Lady Hatiilkten’s debts, conveyed that 
young lady on board a vessel for England ; 
and, on her arrival, placed ber in the hands 
of Mr. Matcham, the fate Lord Nelson’s 
brother-in-law, with whose famity she is 
new residing. 








Mersoronoeicat Tasze for February, 1815. By W. Cary, Strand. 


Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from Jan. 25, to Feb, 21, 1815. 
Buried. 2Qand 5 167| 50 and 60 165 





Whereof have died under 2 yearsold 368 
Peck Loaf 3s. 7d. 3s. 8d. 3s. 9d. Ss. 11d. 
Salt £1, per bushel; 47. per pound. 


Christened. 
Males - 1682 Males - 813 1638 = 5and10 71] 60and 7 145 
Females m0 Females 825 . 10 and 20 68] 70 and 80 114 
= ) @ and 30 123 80 and 90 55 

[2] 


30 and 40 148 | 90 and 100 25 
40 and 550 189 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending February 18. 





























INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat, Rye , Barly) Oats ;Beans|} Wheat Rye Barly Oats Beans. 
Mo s. a. . ays. djs. a. d. 
Middlesex 60 34 4/| Essex 9 
Surrey 63 38 0}/ Kent 10 
Hertford 62 37 Qs 0 
Bedford 63 33 4 0 
Huntingdon 64 23 8 1 
Northamp. 66 33 6 1 
Rutland = 58 35 6) Lincoln 11 
Leicester _ 70 36 6|| York 58 8 
Nottingham 7 40 §8||Durham 60 0 
Derby 72 44 0||Northum. 55 0 
Stafford | 72 44 9)'Cumberl. 60 0 
Salop 74 46 2||Westmor. 62 0 
Hereford 68 38 9)|Lancaster 68 8 
Worcester 72 40 10)|Chester 71 v 
Warwick 75 1 9) Flint 65 0 
Wilts 63 8/46 4/'Denbigh 67 VY) 
Berks 61 35 I}jAnglesea 6° v) 
Oxford 6+ 3\34 6),;Carnarvon 63 0 
Bucks 67 7}| Merioneth 70 0 
Brecon 73 o Cardigan 65 ) 
Montgom. 68 10/00 20 9/00 C)/Pembroke 51 0 
Radwor 64 0/00 27 1}00 0O}/Carmart. 59 0 
4Glamorg. 63 0 
Average of England aed Wales, per quarter.||Gloucest. 71 10 
64 3/37 229 722 037 1)'Somerset 69 r) 
Average of Scotland, per quarter : | Monmouth69 v 
50 0/38 3)27 4);21 733 0}) Devon 58 0 
Aggregate Average Prices of the Twelve Ma-}Cornwall 63 vu 
ritime Districts of England and Wales, by|/Derset 62 0 
which Exportation and Bounty are to be|/Hants 60 0 
regulated in Great Britain.........ce-caccecsarceseeseqeeasee OO O 0 
PRICK OF FLOUR, per Sack, February 20: 60s. to G5s. 
RETURN OF WHEAT, ia Mark Lane, including only from Feb. 6 to Feb. 11: 
Tota! 13,820 Quarters. Average 63s. 0fd—3s. higher than last Return. 
OATMEAL, per Boll of }40lbs. Avoirdupois, Feb. 18, 29%. 8d, 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, Feb. 22, 70s. Od. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, Febreary 20: 

Kent Bags ............ 5/. Os. to 7. 7s. | Kent Pockets .......... 6l. Os.'to 91. Qs. 
Sussex Ditto ......... 5/. Os. to 6l. 10s. | Sussex Ditto ............ 5i. 5s. to Tl. Os. 


Essex Ditto ....,...... 64. 15s. to $l. 10s. | Farnham Ditto,.........11/. Os. to 13. On 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, January 14: 
$t.James’s, Hay 4/, 1s. 6¢. Straw 14. 15s. 6¢d.—Whitechapet, Hoey 4¢ Is. Straw té.445.0d. 
Clover 6/. 16s, 6@.—Smithfield, Hay 4/. 10s. 6d. Straw 1f. 3s, Od. Clover 5/. 15s. 6c, 


SMITHFIELD, February 20. To sink the Offal—per Stone of 8ibs. 









Reef scsctsonces jistnagnageied 4s. 8d. te 5s. 8d. | Lamb... engineoh¢ \ 
Mutton .... <aaimadeonl 5s. Gd. to 6s: 4d. Head of Cattle at Market Feb. 3: 

Veal ....ccccccrecceresesees «65. Od. to 8s. Od. Beasts about 640 Calves 160. 
POrk ...ccvcececeeesseseesere D8, Od, to 6s. Sed. Sheep ...... 3,680. Pigs 240. 


COALS, Pebvcnay 20: Newcastle 42s. Od.—50s. Od. Sunderland 43s. 6d.—45s. Od. 
SOAP, Yellow, 90s. Mottled 100s. Curd 104s. CANDLES, 135. 6d. per Doz. Moulds 15s. Od. 
TALLOW, per Stone, Slb, St. James’s 5s, Od. Clare Market Os. Od. Whitech apel 5s, Od. 
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THE AVERAGE PRICES of Navicaste Canat Suares and other Paoreaty, in 
Feb. 1315 (to the @4th), at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 28, New Bridge-street, London.— 
Leeds and Liverpool, 2141. ex dividend.—Monmouth Canal, 165/. ex dividend 102, 
clear.—Grand Junction, 2231. ex half year’s dividend, 3/. 10s. clear.—Rochdale, 582, 
—Kennet and Avon, 20/. 10s.—Bllesmere, 82/.—Lancaster, 20/.—Grand Union, 701, 
—Grand Western, 64d. discount.—Severn and Wye Railway, 30/.—West India Dock, 
157/.—London Ditto, 914 904—Imperial 504.—Hope Ditto, 2/, 2s.—Strand Bridge, 
214.—Ditto Auneities, 10/. premium.—Southwark Ditto, 5/, discount.—Kent Fire- 
Office, 38/.— Chelsea Water-Works, 13/.— Commercial Sale Room, 38/.— British 
Copper Company 34/. to 40/.—Covent Garden Theatre 400/. 4051, 
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